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You ask me to tell you, my grand- 
children, something about my own 
share in the great events that hap- 
pened fifty years ago. ’Tis sad work 
turning back to that bitter page in 
our history, but you may perhaps 
take profit in your new homes from 
the lesson it teaches. For us in 
England it came too late. And yet 
we had plenty of ‘warnings, if we 
had énly made use of them. The 
danger did not come on us un- 
awares. It burst on us suddenly, 
‘tis true, but its coming was fore- 
shadowed plainly enough to open 
our eyes, if we had not been wil- 
fully blind. We English have only 
ourselves to blame for the humilia- 
tion which has been brought on the 
land. Venerable old age!’ Dis- 
honourable old age, I say, when it 
follows a manhood dishonoured as 
ours has been. I declare, even 
now, though fifty years have passed, 
I can hardly look a young man in 
the face when I think I am one of 
.those in whose youth happened this 
degradation of Old England— one of 
those who betrayed the trust handed 
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down to us unstained by our fore- 
fathers. 

What a proud and happy country 
was this fifty years ago! Free-trade 
had been working for more than 
a quarter of a century, and there 
seemed to be no end to the riches 
it was bringing us.. London was 
growing bigger and bigger; you 
could not build houses fast enough 
for the rich people who wanted to 
live in them,’ the merchants who 
made the money, and came from all 
parts of the world to settle there 
and the lawyers and doctors and 
engineers and others, and trades- 
people who got their share out of 
the profits. The streets reached 
down to Croydon and Wimbledon, 
which my father could remember 
quite country places; and _ people 
used to say that Kingston and Rei- 
gate would soon be joined to Lon- 
don. We thought we could go on 
building and multiplying for ever. 
Tis true that even then there was 
no lack of poverty; the people 
who had no money went on increas- 
ing as fast as the rich, and pauperism 
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~ was already beginning to be a diffi- 
culty ; but if the rates were high, 
there was plenty of money to pay 
them with; and as for what were 
called the middle classes, there really 
seemed no limit to their increase 
and prosperity. People in those 


days thought it quite a matter of. 


course to bring a dozen children 
into the world—or, as it used to 
be said, Providence sent them that 
number of babies; and if they 


couldn’t always’ marry off all the’ 


daughters, they used to manage to 
provide for the sons, for there were 
new openings to be found in all the 
professions, or in the Government 
offices, which went on -steddily get- 
ting larger. Besides, in those days 
young men could be sent out to India, 
or into the army or navy; and even 
then emigration was not uncommon, 
although not the regular custom it is 
now. Schoolmasters, like all other 
professional classes, drove a capital 
trade. They did not teach very 
much, to be sure, but new schools 
with their four or five hundred boys 
were springing up all over the coun- 


Fools that we were! We thought 
that all this wealth and prosperity 
were sent us. by. Providence, and 
could not stop coming. In our 
blindness we did not see that we 
were merely a big workshop, making 
up the things which came from 
all parts of the world; and that if 
other nations stopped sending us 
raw goods to work up, we could not 
produce them ourselves. True, we 
had in those days an advantage 
in our cheap coal and iron; and 
had we taken care not to waste the 
fuel, it might have lasted us longer. 
But even then there were signs that 
coal and iron would soon become 
cheaper in other parts; while as to 
food and other things, England was 
not better off than it is now. We 
were so rich simply because other 
nations from all parts of the world 
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were in the habit of sending their 
goods to us to be sold or manufactur. 
ed; and we thought that this would 
last for ever. And so, perhaps, it 
might have lasted, if we had only 
taken proper means to keep it; but, 
in our folly, we were too careless 
even to insure our prosperity, and 
after the course of trade was turned 
away it would not come back again, 

And yet, if ever a nation had a 
plain warning, we had. If we were 
the greatest trading country, our 
neighbours were the leading mili- 
tary power in Europe. They were 
driving a good trade, too, for this 
was before their foolish communism 
(about which you will hear when 
you are older) had ruined the rich 
without benefiting the poor,. and 
they were in many respects the first 
nation in Europe; but it was on 
their army that they prided them- 
selves most. And with reason. 
They had beaten the Russians and 
the Austrians, and the Prussians too, 
in bygone years, and they thought 
they were invincible. Well do I 
remember the great review held at 
Paris by the Emperor Napoleon 


during the great Exhibition, and . 


how proud he looked showing off 
his splendid Guards to: the assem- 
bled kings and princes. Yet, three 
years afterwards, the force so long 


deemed the first in Europe was ig- . 


nominiously beaten, and the whole 
army taken prisoners. Such a de- 
feat had never happened before in 
the world’s history; and with this 
proof before us of the folly of dis- 
believing in the possibility of dis- 
aster merely because it had never 
happened before, it might have been 
supposed that we should have the 
sense to take the lesson to heart. 
And the country was certainly 
roused for a time, and a cry was 
raised that the army ought to be 


reorganised, and our defences, 


strengthened against the enormous 
power for sudden attacks which it 
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was seen other nations were able to 
ut. forth. But our Government 
had come into office on a cry of re- 
trenchment, and could not bring 
themselves to eat their own pledges. 
There was a Radical section of their 
party, too, whose votes had to be 
secured by conciliation, and which 
blindly demanded a reduction of 
armaments as the price of allegiance. 
This party always decried military 
establishments as part of a fixed 
policy for reducing the influence of 
the Crown and the aristocracy. They 
could not understand that the times 
had altogether changed, that the 
Crown had really no power, and that 
the Government merely existed at 
the pleasure of the House of Com- 
mons, and that even Parliament-rule 
was beginning to give way to mob- 
law. At any rate, the Ministry 
were only too glad of this excuse to 
give up all the strong points of a 
scheme which they were not really 
in earnest about. The fleet and the 


Channel, they said, were sufficient 


protection. -So the army was kept 
down, and the militia and volun- 
teers were left untrained as before, 
because to call them out for drill 
would “interfere with the industry 
of the country.” We could have 
given up some of the industry of 
those days, forsooth, and yet be 
busier than we are now. But why 
tell you a tale you have so often 
heard already ? The nation, although 
uneasy, was misled by the false 
security its leaders professed to 
feel; the warning given by the dis- 
asters that overtook France was al- 
lowed to pass by unheeded. The 


French trusted in their army and: 


its great reputation, we in our fleet; 
and in each case the result of this 
blind confidence was disaster, such 
as our forefathers in their hardest 
struggles could not have even ima- 
gined. 

I need hardly tell you how the 
crash came about. First, the rising 
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in India drew away a part of our 
small army: then came the difficul- 
ty with America, which had been 
threatening for years, and we sent 
off ten thousand men to defend 
Canada—a handful which did not 
go far to strengthen the real de- 
fences of that country, but formed an 
irresistible temptation to the Ameri- 
cans to try and take them prisoners, 
especially as the contingent included 
three battalions of the Guards. Thus 
the regular army at home was even 
smaller than usual, and nearly half 
of it was in Ireland to check the 
talked-of Fenian invasion fitting out; 
in the West. Worse still—though I 
do not know it would really have 
mattered as things turned out—the 
fleet was scattered abroad; some 
ships to guard the West Indies, 
others to check privateering in the 
China seas, and a large party to try 
and protect, our colonies on the 
Northern Pacific.shore of America, 
where, with incredible folly, we con- . 
tinued to retain possessions which 
we could not possibly defend. 
America was not the great power 
forty years ago that it is now; but 
for us to try and hold territory on 
her shores which could only be 
reached by sailing round the Horn, 
was as absurd as if she had attempt- 
ed to take the Isle of Man before 
the independence of Ireland. We 
see this plainly enough now, but 
we were all blind then. 

It was while we were in this 
state, with our ships all over the 
world, and our little bit of an army 
cut up into detachments, that the 
Secret Treaty was published, and 
Holland and Denmark were an- 
nexed. People say now that we 
might have escaped the troubles 
which came on us if we had at an 
rate kept quiet till our other diffi- 
culties were settled ; but the English 
were always an impulsive lot: the 
whole country was ili over 
with indignation, and the Govern- 
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ment, egged on by the press, and 
going with the stream, declared war. 
We had always got out of scrapes 
before, and we believed our old luck 
and pluck would somehow pull us 
through. 

Then, of course, there was bustle 
and hurry all over the land. Not 
that the calling up of the army re- 
serves caused much stir, for I think 
there were only about 5000 alto- 
gether, and a good many of these 
were not to be found when the time 
came; but recruiting was going on all 
over the country, with a tremendous 
high bounty, 50,000 more men hav- 
ing been voted for the army. Then 
there was a ballot bill passed for 
adding 55,000 men to the militia; 
why a round number was not fixed 
on I don’t know, but the Prime 
Minister said that this was the exact 
quota wanted to put the defences of 
the country on a sound footing. 
Then the shipbuilding that began ! 
Tronclads, despatch-boats, gunboats, 
monitors, — every building-yard in 
the country got its job, and they were 
offering ten shillings a-day wages 
for anybody who could drive a rivet. 
This didn’t improve the recruiting, 
you may suppose. I remember, too, 
there was a squabble in the House 
of Commons about whether artisans 
should be drawn for the ballot, as 
they were so much wanted, and I 
think they got an exemption. This 
sent numbers to the yards; and if 
we had had a couple of years to 
prepare instead of a couple of weeks, 
I daresay we should have done 
very well. 

It was on a Monday that the 
declaration of war was announced, 
and in a few hours we got our first 
inkling of the sort of preparation 
the enemy had made for the event 
which they had realty brought about, 
although the actual declaration was 
made by us. A pious appeal to the 
God of battles, whom it was said we 
had aroused, was telegraphed back ; 


and from that moment all com-, 


munication with the north of Europe 
was cut off. Our embassies and 
legations were packed off at an 
hour’s notice, and it was as if we had 
suddenly come back to the middle 
ages. The dumb astonishment 
visible all over London the next 
morning, when the papers came out 
void of news, merely hinting at 
what had happened, was one of the 
most startling things in this war 
of surprises. But everything had 
been arranged beforehand; nor 
ought we to have been surprised, 
for we had seen the same Power, 
only a few months before, move 
down half a million of men on’a 
few days’ notice, to conquer the 
greatest military nation in Europe, 
with no more fuss than our War 
Office used to make over the trans- 
port of a brigade from Aldershot to 
Brighton—and this, too, without the 
allies it had now. What happened 
now was not a bit more wonderful 
in reality ; but people of this coun- 
try could not bring themselves to 
believe that what had never occur- 
red before to England could ever 
possibly happen. Like our neigh- 
bours, we became wise when it was 
too late. 

Of course the papers were not long 
in getting news—even the mighty or- 
ganisation set at work could not shut 
out a special correspondent ; and in 
a very few days, although the tele- 
graphs and railways were intercepted 
right across Europe, the main facts 
oozed out. An embargo had been 
laid on all the shipping in every 
port from the Baltic to Ostend; the 
fleets of the two great Powers had 
moved out, and it was supposed 
were assembled in the great nor- 
thern harbour, and troops were hur- 
rying on board all the steamers 
detained in these places, most of 
which were British vessels. It 
was clear that invasion was intend- 
ed. Even then we might have been 
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saved, if the fleet had been ready. 
The forts which guarded the flo- 
tilla were perhaps too strong for 
shipping to attempt ; but an ironclad 
or two, handled as British sailors 
knew how to use them, might have 
destroyed or damaged a part of the 
transports, and delayed the expedi- 
tion, giving: us what we wanted, 
time. But then the best part of the 
fleet had been decoyed down to the 
Dardanelles, and what remained of 
the Channel squadron was looking 
after Fenian filibusters off the west 
of Ireland; so it was ten days be- 
fore the fleet was got together, and 
by that time it was plain the enemy’s 
preparations were too far advanced 
to be stopped by a coup-de-main, 
Information, which came chiefly 
through Italy, came slowly, and was 
more or less vague and uncertain ; 
but this much was known, that at 
least a couple of hundred thousand 
men were embarked or ready to be 
put on board ships, and that the 
flotilla was guarded by more iron- 
clads than we could then muster. I 
suppose it was the uncertainty as to 
the point the enemy would aim at 
for landing, and the fear lest he 
should give us the go-by, that kept 
the fleet for several days in the 
Downs, but it was not until the 
Tuesday fortnight after the declara- 
tion of war that it weighed anchor 
and steamed away for the North 
Sea. Of course you have read about 
the Queen’s visit to the fleet the day 
before, and how she sailed round the 
ships in her yacht, and went on board 
the flag-ship to take leave of the ad- 
miral; how, overcome with emotion, 
she told him that the safety of the 
country was committed to his keep- 
ing. You remember, too, the gallant 
old officer’s reply, and how all the 
ships’ yards were manned, and how 
lustily the tars cheered. as her Ma- 
jesty was rowed off. The account 
was of course telegraphed to London, 
and the high spirits of the fleet in- 
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fected the whole town. I was out- 
side the Charing Cross station when 
the Queen’s special train from Dover 
arrived, and from the cheering and 
shouting which greeted her as ‘she 
drove away, you might have sup- 
posed we had already won a great 
victory. The journals which had 
gone in strongly for the army re- 
duction carried out during the ses- 
sion, and had been nervous and 
desponding in ‘tone during the past 
fortnight, suggesting all sorts of 
compromises as a way of getting 
out of the war, came out in a 
very jubilant form next morning. 
‘“‘Panic-stricken inquirers,” they 
said, ‘‘ask now, where are the means 
of meeting the invasion? We reply 
that the invasion will never take 
coe A British fleet, manned by 

ritish sailors whose courage and 
enthusiasm are reflected in the peo- 
ple of this country, is already on the 
way to meet the presumptuous foe. 
The issue of a contest between Brit- 
ish ships and those of any other 
country, under anything like equal 
odds, cah never be doubtful. Eng- 
land awaits with calm confidence the 
issue of the impending action.” 

Such were the words of the lead- 
ing article, and so we all felt. It 
was on Tuesday, the 10th of August, 
that the fleet sailed from the Downs. 
It took with it a submarine cable to 
lay down as it advanced, so that 
continuous communication was kept 
up, and the papers were publishing 
special editions every few minutes 
with the latest news. This was the 
first time such a thing had been 
done, and the feat was accepted .as 
a good omen. Whether it is true 
that the Admiralty made use of the 
cable to keep on sending contradic- 
tory orders, which took the command 
out of the admiral’s hands, I can’t 
say; but all that the admiral sent in 
return was a few messages of the 
briefest kind, which neither the Ad- 
miralty nor any one else could have 
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made any. use of. Such a ship had 

one off reconnoitring ; such another 
had rejoined—fleet was in latitude 
so and so. This went on till the 
Thursday morning. I had just 
come up to town by train as usual, 
and was walking to my office, when 
the newsboys began to cry, “‘ New 
edition—enemy’s fleet in sight!” 
You may imagine the scene in 
London! Business still went on 
at the banks, for bills matured al- 
though the independence of the 
country was being fought out under 
our own eyes, so to say; and the 
speculators were active enough. 
But even with the people who were 
making and losing their fortunes, 
the interest’ in the fleet overcame 
everything else; men who went 
to pay in or draw out their money 
stopped to show the last bulletin to 
the cashier. As for the street, you 
could hardly get along for the crowd 
stopping to buy and read the papers ; 
while at every house or office the 
members sat restlessly in the com- 
mon room, as if to keep together 
for company, sending out some one of 
their number every few minutes to 
get the latest edition, At least this 
is what happened at our office; but 
to sit still was as impossible as: to 
do anything, and most of us. went 
out and wandered about among the 
crowd, under a sort of feeling that 
the news was got quicker at in this 
way. Bad as were the times com- 
ing, I think the sickening suspense 
of that day, and the shock which 
followed, was almost the worst that 
we underwent. It was about ten 
o’clock that the first telegram came ; 
an hour later the wire announced 
that the admiral had signalled to 
form line of battle, and shortly 
afterwards that the order was given 
to bear down on the enemy and 
engage. At twelve came the an- 
nouncement, “Fleet opened fire 
about three miles to leeward of us” 
—that is, the ship with the cable. 
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So far all had been expectancy, then 
came the first token of calamity. 
“An iron-clad has -been blown up” 
—‘‘the enemy’s torpedoes are doing 
great damage”—“the flagship is 
laid aboard the enemy ”—-“ the flag. 
ship appears to be sinking”—“ the 
vice-admiral: has signalled »—there 
the cable became silent, and, as you 
know, we heard no more till two 
days afterwards. The solitary iron- 
clad which escaped the disaster 
steamed into Portsmouth. ‘ 

Then the whole story came out 
—how our sailors, gallant as ever, 
had tried to close with the enemy; 
how the latter evaded the conflict at 
close quarters, and, sheering off, left 
behind them the fatal engines which, 
sent our ships,.one after the other, 
to the bottom; how all this hap- 
pened almost in a few minutes. 
The Government, it appears, had 
received warnings of this invention; 
but to the nation this stunning 
blow was utterly unexpected. That 
Thursday I had to go home early 
for regimental drill, but it was im- 


possible to remain doing nothing, so . 


when that was over I went up to 
town again, and after waiting in 
expectation of news which never 
came, and missing the midnight 
train, I walked home. It was a 
hot sultry night, and I did not ar- 
rive till near sunrise. The whole 
town was quite still—the lull be- 
fore the storm; and as I let myself 
in with my latch-key, and went 
softly up-stairs to my room to avoid 
waking the sleeping household, I 
could not but contrast the peaceful- 
ness of the morning—no sound 
breaking the silence but the singing 
of the birds in the garden—with 
the passionate remorse and indigna- 
tion that would break out with the 


day. Perhaps the inmates of the ~ 


rooms were as wakeful as myself; 
but the house. in its stillness was 
just as it used to be when I came 
home alone from balls or parties in 
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the happy days gone by. Tired 
though I was, I could not sleep, so 
I went down to the river and had 
a swim; and on returning found 
the household was assembled for 
early breakfast. A sorrowful house- 
hold it was, although the burden 
pressing on each was partly,an un- 
seen one. My father, doubting 
whether his firm could last through 
the day ; my mother, her distress 
about my brother, now with his 
. regiment on the coast, already ex- 
ceeding that which she felt for the 
public misfortune, had come’ down, 
although hardly fit to leave her room. 
My sister Clara was worst of all, for 
she could not but try to disguise 
her special interest in the fleet; and 
though we had all guessed that her 
heart was given to the young lieu- 
tenant in the flagship—the first to 
down—a love unclaimed could 
not be told, nor could we express 
the sympathy we felt for the poor 
girl. That breakfast, the last meal 
we ever had together, was soon 
ended, and my father and [ went up 
to town by an early train, and got 
there just as the fatal announce- 
ment of the loss of the fleet was 
telegraphed from Portsmouth. 

The panic and excitement of that 
day—how the funds went down to 
85 ; the run upon the bank and its 
stoppage ; the fall of half the houses 
in the city; how the Government 
issued a notification suspending 
specie paynfent and the tendering 
of bills—this last precaution too 
late for most firms, Carter & Co. 
among the number, which stopped 
payment as soon as my father got 
to the office; the call to arms, and 
- the unanimous response of the 
country—all this is history which I 
need not repeat. You wish to hear 
about my own share in the business 
of the time. Well, volunteering 
had increased immensely from the 
day war was procjgimed, and our 
regiment went up in a day or two 
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from its usual strength of 600 to 
nearly 1000. But the stock of rifles 
was deficient. We were promised 
a further supply in a few days, 
which, however, we never received ; 
and while waiting for them the regi- 
ment had to be divided into two 
parts, the recruits drilling with the 
rifles in the morning, and we old 
hands in the evening. The failures 
and stoppage of work on this black 
Friday threw an immense number 
of young men out of employment, 
and we recruited up to 1400 strong 
by the next day ; but what was the 
use of all these men without arms ? 
On the Saturday it was announced 
that a lot of smooth-bore muskets in 
store at the tower would be served 
out to regiments applying for them, 
and a regular scramble took place 
among the volunteers for them, and 
our people got hold of a couple of 
hundred. But you might almost as 
well have tried to learn rifle-drill 
with a broomstick as with old 
brown bess; besides there was no 
smooth-bore ammunition in the 
country. A national subscription 
was opened for the manufacture of 
rifles at Birmingham, which ran up 
to a couple of millions in two days, 
but, like everything else, this came 
too late. To return to the volun- 
teers: camps had been formed a 
fortnight before at Dover, Brighton, 
Harwich, and other places, of regulars 
and militia, and the headquarters of 
most of the volunteer regiments 
were attached to one or other of 
them, and the volunteers themselves 
used to go down for drill from day 
to day, as they could spare time, 
and on Friday an order went out 
that they should be permanently 
embodied ; but the metropolitan 
volunteers were still kept about 
London as a sort of reserve, till it 
could be seen at what point the in- 
vasion would take place. We were 
ali told off to brigades and divisions. 
Our brigade consisted of the 4th 
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Royal Surrey Militia, the 1st Surrey 
Administrative Battalion, as it was 
called, at Clapham, the 7th Surrey 
Volunteers at Southwark, and our- 
selves ; but only our battalion and 
the militia were quartered in the 
same place, and the whole brigade 
had merely two or three afternoons 
together at. brigade . exercise in 
Bushey Park before the march took 
place. . Our brigadier belonged to a 
line regiment in Ireland, and did 
not join till the very morning the 
order came. Meanwhile, during the 
preliminary fortnight, the militia 
colonel commanded. But though 
we volunteers were busy with our 
drill and preparations, those of us 
who, like myself, belonged to Govern- 
ment offices, had more than enough 
of office work to do, as you may sup- 
pose. The volunteer clerks were 
allowed to leave office at four o’clock, 
but the rest were kept hard at the 
desk far into the night. Orders to 
the lord-lieutenants, to the -magis- 
trates, notifications, all the arrange- 
ments for cleaning out the work- 
houses for hospitals—these and a 
hundred other things had to be 
managed in our office, and there was 
as much bustle in-doors as out. 
Fortunate we were to be so busy— 
the people to be pitied were those 
who had nothing to do. And on 
Sunday (that was the 15th August) 
work went on justas usual. Wehad 
an early parade and drill, and I went 
up to town by the nine o’clock train 
in my uniform, taking my rifle with 
me in case of accidents, and luckily 
too, as it turned out, a mackintosh 
overcoat. When I got to Waterloo 
there were all sorts of rumours afloat. 
A fleet had been seen off the Downs, 
and some of the despatch - boats 
which were hovering about. the 
coasts brought news that there was 
a large flotilla off Harwich, but no- 
thing could be seen from the shore, 
as the weather was hazy. The 


.  enemy’s light ships had taken and 
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sunk all the fishing-boats they 
could catch, to prevent the news 
of their whereabouts reaching us, 
but a few escaped during the 
night, and reported that the In-. 
constant frigate coming home from 
North America, without any. know- 
ledge of what had taken: place, had 
sailed right into the enemy’s fleet 
and been captured. In town the 
troops were all getting ready for a 
move; the guards in the Welling- 
ton Barracks were under arms, and 
their baggage waggons packed and 
drawn up in the Bird-cage Walk. 
The usual guard at the Horse Guards 
had been withdrawn, and orderlies 
and staff-officers were going to and 
fro. All this I saw on the way to 
my office, where I worked away till 
twelve o’clock, and then — 
hungry after my early breakfast, 
went across Parliament Street to 
my club to get some luncheon. 
There were about half-a-dozen men 
in the coffee-room, none of whom I 
knew ; but in a minute or two Dan- 
vers of the Treasury entered in a 
tremendous h From: him 1 
got the first bit of authentic news I 
had had that day. The enemy had 
landed in force near Harwich, and 
the metropolitan regiments were 
ordered down there to reinforce the 
troops, already collected in that 
neighbourhood ; his regiment was 
to parade at one o’clock, and he had 
come to get something to eat before 
starting. We bolted a Murried lunch, 
and were just leaving the cluhwhena 
messenger from the Treasury came 
running into the hall. 

“Oh, Mr. Danvers,” said he, “ Pve 
come to look for you, sir ; the secre- 
tary says that all the gentlemen are 
wanted at the office, and that you 
must please not one of you go with 
the regiments.” 

“ The devil !” cried Danvers. 

“Do you know if that order 
extends to all the public offices ?” I 
asked. 
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“T don’t know,” said the man, 
“but I believe it do. I know 
there’s messengers gone round to all 
the clubs and luncheon-bars to look 
for the gentlemen; the secretary 
says it’s quite impossible any one 
can be spared just now, there’s so 
much work to do; there’s orders 
just come to send off our records to 
Birmingham to-night.” 

I did not wait to condole with 
Danvers, but, just glancing up 
Whitehall to see if any of our mes- 
sengers were in pursuit, I ran off as 
hard as I could for Westminster 
Bridge, and so to the Waterloo 
station. 

The place had quite changed its as- 
pect since the morning. The regular 
service of trains had ceased, and 
the station and approaches were full 
of troops, among them the. Guards 
and artillery. Everything was very 
orderly; the men had piled arms, 
and were standing about in groups. 
There was no sign of high spirits 
or enthusiasm. Matters had become 
too serious. Every man’s face re- 
flected the general feeling that we 
had neglected the warnings given 
us, and that now the danger so long 
derided as impossible and absurd 
had really gome and found us un- 
prepared. But the soldiers, if grave, 
looked determined, like men who 
meant to do their duty whatever 
might happen. A train full of 
Guardsmen was just starting for 
Guildford. I was told it would 
stop at. Surbiton, and, with several 
other volunteers, hurrying like my- 
self. to join our regiment, got a 
place in it. We did not arrive a 
moment too soon, for the regiment 
was marching from Kingston down 
to the station. The destination of 
our brigade was the east coast. 
Empty carriages were drawn up in 
the siding, and our regiment was to 
go first. A large crowd was assem- 
bled to see it off, including the re- 
cruits who had joined during the 
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last fortnight, and who formed by 
far the largest part of our strength. 
They were to stay behind, and were 
certainly very much in the way 
already ; for as all the officers and 
sergeants belonged to the active 
part, there was no one to keep dis- 
cipline among them, and they came 
crowding argund us, breaking the 
ranks and making it difficult to get 
into the train. Here I saw our new 
brigadier for the first time. He was 
a soldier-like man, and no doubt 
knew his duty, but he appeared 
hew to volunteers, and did not 
seem to know how to deal with 
gentlemen privates. IT wanted very 
much to run home and get my great- 
coat and knapsack, which I had 
bought a few days ago, but feared to 
be left behind; a good-natured re- 
cruit volunteered to fetch them for 
me, but he had not returned before 
we started, and I began the campaign 
with akit consisting of a mackintosh 
and a small pouch of tobacco. 

It was a tremendous squeeze in 
the train; for, besides the ten men 
sitting down, there were three or 
four standing up in every compart- 
ment, and the afternoon was close 
and sultry, and there were so many 
stoppages on the way that we took 
nearly an hour and a half crawling 
up to Waterloo. It was between 
five and six in the afternoon when 
we arrived there, and it was nearly 
seven before we marched up to the 
Shoreditch station. The whole 
place was filled up with stores 
and ammunition, to be sent off to 
the East, so we piled arms in the 
street and scattered about to get 
food and drink, of which’ most of 
us stood in need, especially the 
latter, for some were already feelin 
the worse for the heat and crush. i 
was just stepping into a public- 
house with Travers, when who 
should drive up but his pretty 
wife? Most of our friends had paid 
their adieus at the Surbiton sta- 
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tion, but she had driven up by the 
road in his brougham, bringing their 


little boy to have a last look at. 


pa. She had also brought his 

apsack and greatcoat, and, what 
was still more acceptable, a basket 
containing fowls, tongue, bread-and- 
butter, and biscuits, and a couple 
of bottles of claret,—which price- 
less luxuries they insisted on m 
sharing. , 

Meanwhile the hours went on. 
The 4th Surrey Militia, which 
had marched all the way from 
Kingston, had come up, as well as 
the other volunteer corps; the sta- 
tion had been partly cleared of the 
stores that encumbered it; some 
artillery, two militia regiments, and 
a battalion of the line, had been 
despatched, and our turn to start 
had come, and long lines of carriages 
were drawn up ready for us; but 
still we remained in the street. 
You may fancy the scene. There 
seemed to be as many people as 
ever in London, and we could 
hardly move for the crowds of spec- 
tators—fellows hawking fruits and 
volunteers’ comforts, newsboys, and 
soforth, to say nothing of the cabs 
and omnibuses; while orderlies 
and staff- officers were constantly 
riding up with messages. A good 
many of the militiamen, and some 
of our people, too, had taken more 
than enough to drink; perhaps a 
hot sun had told on empty stom- 
achs; anyhow, they became very 
noisy. ‘The din, dirt, and heat 
were indescribable. So the evening 
wore on, and all the information 
our officers could get from the 
brigadier, who appeared to be act- 
ing under another general, was, that 
orders had come to stand fast for 
the present. Gradually the street 
became quieter and cooler. The 
brigadier, who, by way of setting an 
example, had remained for some 
hours without leaving his saddle, 
had got a chair out of a shop, and 
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sat nodding in it; most of the | 
men were lying down or sitting on 
the pavement—some sleeping, some 
smoking. In vain had Travers 
begged his wife to go homé. She 
declared that, having come so far, 
she would stay and see the last of 
us. The brougham had been sent 
away to a by-street, as it blocked 
up the road; so he sat on a door- 
step, she by him on the knapsack, 
Little Arthur, who had been de- 
lighted at the bustle and the uni- 
forms, and in hig spirits, became 
at last very cross, and eventually 
cried himself to sleep in his father’s 
arms, his golden hair and one little 
dimpled arm hanging over his 
shoulder. Thus went on the weary 
hours, till suddenly the assembly 
sounded, and we all started up, 
We were to return to Waterloo. 
The landing on the east was only a 
feint—so ran the rumour—the real 
attack was on the south. Anything 
seemed better than indecision and 
delay, and, tired though we were, 
the march back was gladly hailed. 
Mrs. Travers, who made us take the 
remains of the luncheon with us, we 
left to look for her carriage; little 
Arthur, who was awake again, but 
very good and quiet, in her arms. 
We did not reach Waterloo till 
nearly midnight, and there was 
some delay in starting again. Se- 
veral volunteer and militia regi- 
ments had arrived from the north; 
the station and all its approaches 
were jammed up with men, and 
trains were being despatched away 
as fast as they could be made up. . 
All this time no news had reached 
us since the first announcement; 
but the excitement then aroused had 
now passed away under the influ- 
ence of fatigue and want of sleep, 
and most of us dozed off as soon 
as we got under way. I did, at 
any Tate, and was awoke by the train 
stopping at Leatherhead. There 
was an up-train returning to town, 
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and some persons in it were bring- 
ing up news from the coast. We 
could not, from our part of the train, 
hear what they said, but the rumour 
was passed up from one carriage to 
another. The enemy had landed in 
force at Worthing. Their position 
had been attacked by the troops 
from the camp near Brighton, and 
the action would be renewed in the 
morning. The volunteers had be- 
haved very well. This was all the 
information we could get. So, then, 
the invasion had come at last. It 
was clear, at any rate, from what was 
said, that the enemy had not been 
driven back yet, and we should be 
in time most likely to take a share 
in the defence. It was sunrise when 


the train crawled into Dorking, for 
there had been numerous stoppages 
on the way; and here it was pulled 
up for a long time, and we were told 
to get out and stretch ourselves—an 
order gladly responded to, for we 
had been very closely packed all 


night. Most of us, too, took the 
opportunity to make an early break- 
fast off the food we had brought from 
Shoreditch. I. had the remains of 
Mrs. Travers’s fowl and some bread 
wrapped up in my waterproof, which 
I shared with one or two less pro- 
vident comrades. We could see 
from our halting-place that the line 
was blocked with trains beyond and 
behind. It,must have been about 
eight o’clock when we got orders to 
take our seats again, and the train 
began to move slowly on towards 
Horsham. Horsham Junction was 
the point to be occupied—so the 
rumour went ; but about ten o’clock, 
when halting at a small station’ a few 
miles short of it, the order came to 
leave the train, and our brigade form- 
ed in column on the highroad. Be- 
yond us was some field-artillery ; and 
further on, so we were told by a staff- 
officer, another brigade, which was to 
make up a division with ours. After 
more delays the line began to move, 
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but not forwards ; our route was to- 
wards the north-west, and a sort of 
suspicion of the state of affairs flashed 
across my mind. Horsham was al- 
ready occupied by the enemy’s ad- 
vanced-guard, and we were to fall 
back on Leith Common, and take 
up a position threatening his flank, 
should he advance either to Guild- 
ford or Dorking. This was soon con- 
firmed by what the colonel was told 
by the brigadier and passed down 
the ranks ; and just now, for the first 
time, the boom of artillery came up 
on the light south breeze. In about 
an hour the firing ceased. What 
did it mean? We could not tell. 
Meanwhile our march continued. 
The day was very close and sultry, 
and the clouds of dust stirred up 


‘by our feet almost suffocated us. I 


had saved a soda-water bottleful of 
yesterday’s claret; but this went 
only a short way, for there were 
many mouths to share it with, and 
the thirst soon became as bad as 
ever. Several of the regiment fell 
out from faintness, and we made 
frequent halts to rest and let the 
stragglers come up. At last we 
reached the top of Leith Hill. It 
is a striking spot, being the highest 
point in the south of England. The 
view from it is splendid, and most 
lovely did the country look this 
summer day, although the grass was 
brown from the long drought. It 
was a great relief to get from the 
dusty road on to the common, and 
at the top of. the hill there was a 
refreshing breeze. We could see 
now, for the first time, the whole of 
our division. Our own regiment 
did not muster more than 500, for 
it contained a large number of Gov- 
ernment office men who had been 
detained, like Danvers, for duty in 
town, and others were not much 
larger; but the militia regiment was 
very strong, and the whole division, 
I was told, mustered nearly 5000 
rank and file. We could see other 
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troops also in extension of our divi- 
sion, and could count a couple of 
field-batteries of Royal Artillery, 
besides some heavy guns, belonging 
to the volunteers, apparently drawn 
by cart-horses. he cooler air, 
the sense of numbets, and the evi- 
dent strength of the position we 
held, raised our spirits, which, I am 
not ashamed to say, had all the 
morning been depressed. It was 
not that we were not eager to close 
with the enemy, but that the coun- 
ter-marching and halting ominously 
betokened a vacillation of purpose 
in those who had the guidance of 
affairs. Here in two days the in- 
vaders had got more than twenty 
miles inland, and nothing effectual 
had been: done to stop,them. And 
the ignorance in which we volun- 
teers, from the colonel downwards, 
were kept of their movements, filled 
us with uneasiness. We could not 
but depict to ourselves the enemy 
as carrying out all the while firmly 
his well-considered scheme of attack, 
and contrasting it with our own un- 
certainty of purpose. The very silence 
with which his advance appeared to 
be conducted filled. us with mysteri- 
ous awe. Meanwhile. the day wore 
on, and we became faint with hun- 
ger, for we had eaten nothing since 
daybreak. No provisions came up, 
and there were no signs of any 
commissariat officers. It seems that 
when we were at the Waterloo sta- 
tion a whole trainful of: provisions 
was drawn up there, and our colonel 
proposed. that one of the trucks 
should. be taken off and attached to 
our trains, so that we might. have 
some food at hand; but the officer 
in charge, an assistant-controller I 
think they call him—this control 
department was a newfangled affair 
which did us almost as much harm 
as the enemy in the long-run—said 
his orders were to keep all the stores 
together, and that he couldn’t issue 
any without authority from the head 
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of his department. So we had to 
go without. Those who had tobacco 
smoked—indeed there is no solace 
like a pipe under such circumstances, 
The militia regiment, I heard after. 
wards, had two days’ provisions in 
their haversacks; it was we volun- 
teers who had no haversacks, and 
nothing to put in them. ~ All this 
time, I should tell you, while we 
were lying on the grass with our 
arms piled, the General, with the 
brigadiers and staff, was riding about 
slowly from point to point of -the 
edge of the common, looking out 
with his glass towards the south 
valley. Orderlies and_staff-officers 
were constantly coming, and about 
three o’clock there arrived up a road 
that led towards Horsham a small 
body of lancers and a regiment of 
yeomanry, who had, it appears been 
out in advance, and now drew up a 
short way in front of us in column 
facing to the south. Whether they 
could see anything in their front I 
could not tell, for we were behind 
the crest of the hill ourselves, and 
so could not look into the valley 
below; but shortly afterwards the 
assembly sounded. Commanding 
officers were called out by the Gen- 
eral, and received some brief instruc- 
tions; and the column began to 
march again towards London, the 
militia this time coming last in our 
brigade. A rumour regarding the 
object of this counter-march soon 
spread through the ranks. The 
enemy was not going to attack us 
here, but was trying to -turn the 
position on both sides, one column 
pointing to Reigate,.the other to 
Aldershot ; and so we must fall back 
and take'up a position at Dorking. 
The line of the great chalk-range 
was to be defended. A large force 
was concentrating at Guildford, an- 
other at Reigate, and we should find 
supports at Dorking. The enemy 
would be awaited in these positions. 
Such, so far as we privates could get 
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at the facts, was to be the plan of 
operations. Down the hill, there- 
fore, we marched. From one or two 
points we could catch a brief sight 
of the railway in the valley below 
running from Dorking to Horsham. 
Men in red were working upon it 
here and there. They were the 
Royal Engineers, some one said, 
breaking up the line. On we 
marched. The dust seemed worse 
than ever. In one village through 
which we passed—I forget the name 
now—there was a pump on the 
green. Here we stopped and had a 
good drink ; and passing by a large 
farm, the farmer’s wife and two or 
three of her maids stood at the gate 
and handed us hunches of bread and 
cheese out of some baskets. I got 
the share of a bit, but the bottom 
of the baskets must soon have been 
reached. Not a thing else was to 
be had till we got to Dorking about 
six o'clock; indeed most of the 
farmhouses appeared deserted .al- 
ready. On arriving there we were 
drawn up in the street, and just 
opposite was a baker’s shop. Our 
fellows asked leave at first by 
twos and threes to go in and buy 
some loaves, but soon others began 
to break off and crowd into the 
shop, and at last a regular scramble 
took place. If there had been any 
order preserved, and a regular dis- 
tribution arranged, they would no 
‘doubt have been steady enough, but 
hunger makes men selfish: each 
man felt that his stopping behind 
would do no good—he would simply 
lose his share; so it ended by al- 
most the whole regiment joining 
in the scrimmage, and the shop was 
cleared out in a couple of ‘minutes ; 
while as for paying, you could not 
get your hand into your pocket for 
the crush.. The colonel tried in 
vain to stop the row; some of the 
officers were as bad as the men. 
Just then a staff officer rode by ; he 
could scarcely make way for the 
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crowd, and was pushed against rather 
rudely, and in a passion he called out 
to us to behave properly, like soldiers, 
and not like a parcel of roughs. ‘Oh, 
blow it, governor,” says Dick Wake, 
“you arn’t agoing to come between 
a poor cove and his grub.” Wake 
was an articled attorney, and, as we 
used to say in those days, a cheeky 
young chap, although a good-natured 
fellow enough. At this speech, 
which was followed by some more 
remarks of the sort from those about 
him, the staff-officer became angrier 
still. “Orderly,” cried he to the 
lancer riding behind him, “ take 
that man to the provost-marshal. 
As for you, sir,” he said, turning to 
our colonel, who sat on his horse 
silent with astonishment, “if you 
don’t want some of your men shot 
before their time, you and your 
precious officers had better keep this 
rabble in a little better order,” and 
poor Dick, who looked crest-fallen 
enough, would certainly have been 
led off at the tail of the sergeant’s 
horse, if the brigadier had not come 
up and arranged matters, and 
marched us off to the hill beyond 
the town. This incident made us 
both angry and crest-fallen. We 
were annoyed at being so roughly 
spoken to: at the same time we felt 
we had deserved it, and were ashamed 
of the misconduct. Then, too, we had 
lost confidence in our colonel, after 
the poor figure he cut in the affair. 
He was a good fellow, the colonel, 
and showed himself a brave one 
next day; but he aimed too much 
at being popular, and didn’t under- 
stand a bit how to command. 

To resume:—We had scarcely 
reached the hill above the town, 
which we were told was to be our 
bivouac for the night, when the 
welcome news came that a food- 
train had arrived at the station ; but 
there were no carts to bring the things 
up, so a fatigue-party went down 
and carried back a supply to. us in 
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their arms,—loaves, a barrel of rum, 
packets of tea, and joints-of meat— 
abundance for all; but there was 
not a kettle or a cooking-pot in the 
regiment, and we could not eat the 
meat raw. The colonel and officers 
were no better off. They had 
arranged. to. have a regular mess, 
with crockery, steward, and all com- 
plete, but the establishment never 
turned up, and what had become of it 
no one knew. Some of us were sent 
back into the town to see what we 
could procure in the way of cooking 
utensils. We found the street full 
of artillery, baggage-waggons, and 
mounted officers, and volunteers 
' shopping like ourselves ; and all the 
houses appeared to be occupied by 
troops. e succeeded in getting a 
few kettles and saucepans, and I 
obtained for myself a leather bag, 
with a strap to go over the shoulder, 
which proved very handy after- 
wards ; and thus laden, we trudged 
back to our camp on the hill, filling 
the kettles with dirty water from a 
little stream which runs_ between 
the hill and the town, for there was 
none to be had above. It was 
nearly a couple of miles each way ; 
and, exhausted as we were with 
marching and want of rest, we 
were almost too tired to eat. The 
cooking was of the roughest, as you 
may suppose; all we could do was 
to cut off slices of the meat and 
boil them in the saucepans, using 
our fingers for forks. The tea, how- 
ever, was very refreshing; and, 
thirsty as we were, we drank it 
by the gallon. Just before it grew 
dark, the brigade-major came round, 
and, with the adjutant, showed our 
colonel how to set a picket in 
advance of our line a little way 
down the face of the hill. It was 
not necessary to place one, I sup- 
pose, because the town in our front 
was still occupied with troops; but 
no doubt the practice would be 
useful. We had also a quarter- 


guard, and a line of sentries in 
front and rear of our line, com- 
municating with those of the regi- 
ments on our flanks. Firewood wags 
plentiful, for the hill was covered 
with beautiful wood; but it took 
some time to collect it, for we had 
nothing but our pocket-knives. to 
cut down the branches with. 

So we lay down to sleep. My 
company had no duty, and we had 
the night undisturbed to ourselves ; 
but, tired though I was, the excite- 
ment and the novelty of the situ- 
ation made sleep difficult. And 
although the night was still and 
warm, and we were sheltered by the 
woods, I soon found it chilly with 
no better covering than my thin 
dust-coat, the more so as my clothes, 
saturated with perspiration duri 
the day, had never dried; a 
before daylight I woke from a short 
nap, shivering with cold, and was 
glad to get warm with others bya 
fire. I then noticed that the oppo- 


‘site hills on the south were dotted 


with fires; and we thought at first 
they must belong to the enemy, but 
we were told that the ground up 
there was still held by a strong 


rear-guard of regulars, and that there 


need be no fear of a surprise. 

At the first sign of dawn the 
bugles of the regiments sounded the 
reveillé, and we were ordered to fall 
in and the roll was called. About 
twenty men were -absent, who had 
fallen out sick the day before ; they 
had been sent up to London by 
train during the night, I believe. 
After standing in column for about 
half an hour, the brigade-major came 
down with orders to pile arms and 
stand easy ; and perhaps half an hour 
afterwards we were told to get 
breakfast as quickly as possible, 
and to cook a day’s food at the same 
time. This operation was m 
pretty much in the same way as the 


evening before, except that we had. 


our cooking pots and kettles ready. 
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Meantime there was leisure to look 
around, and from where we stood 
there was a commanding view of one 
of the most beautiful scenes in Eng- 
land. Our regiment was drawn up on 
theextremity of the ridge which runs 
from Guildford to Dorking. This 
is indeed merely a part of the great 
chalk-range which extends from 
beyond Aldershot east to the Med- 
way ; but there is a gap in the ridge 
just here where the little stream 
that runs past Dorking turns sud- 
denly to the north, to find its way 
to the Thames. We stood on the 
slope of the hill, as it trends down 
eastward towards this gap, and had 
passed our bivouac in what appeared 
to be a gentleman’s park. A little 
way above us, and to our right, was 
a very fine country-seat to which 
the park was attached, now occupied 
by the headquarters of our division. 
From this house the hill sloped 
steeply down southward to the val- 
ley below, which runs nearly east 


‘and west parallel to the ridge, and 


carries the railway and the road 
from Guildford to Reigate, and in 
which valley, immediately in front 
of the chateau, and perhaps a mile 
and a half distant from it, was 
the little town of Dorking, nestled 
in the trees, and rising up the 
foot of the slopes on the other 
side of the valley which stretched 
away to Leith Common, the scene 
of yesterday’s march. Thus the 
main part of the town of Dorking 
was on our right front, but the 
suburbs stretched away eastward 
nearly to our proper front, culminat- 
ing in a small railway station, from 


_ which the grassy slopes of the park 


rose up dotted with shrubs and 
trees to where we were standing. 
Round this railway station was a 
cluster of villas and one or two mills, 
of whose gardens we thus had a 
bird’s-eye view, their little orna- 
mental ponds glistening like looking- 
glasses in the morning sun. Im- 


mediately on our left the park sloped 
steeply down to the gap befere men- 
tioned, through which ran the little 
stream, as well as the railway from 
Epsom to Brighton, nearly due north 
and south, meeting the Guildford 
and Reigate line at right angles. 
Close to the point of intersection 
and the little station already men- 
tioned, was the station of the former 
line where we had stopped the day 
before. Beyond the gap on the east 
(our left), and in continuation of our 
ridge, rose the chalk-hill again. The 
shoulder of this ridge overlooking 
the gap is called Box Hill, from 
the shrubbery of box-wood, with 
which it was covered. Its sides 
were very steep, and the top of the 
ridge was covered with troops. The 
natural strength of our position was 
manifested at a glance ; a high grassy 
ridge steep to the south, with a 
stream in front, and but little cover 
up the sides. It seemed made for 
a battle-field. The weak point was 
the gap; the ground at the junction 
of the railways and the roads im- 
mediately at the entrance of the 
gap formed a little valley, dotted, 
as I have said, with buildings and 
gardens. This, in one sense, was 
the key of the position ; for although 
it would not be tenable while we 
held the ridge commanding it, the 
enemy: by carrying this point and 
advancing through the gap would 
cut our line in two. But you must 
not suppose I scanned -the ground 
thus critically at the time. Any- 
body, indeed, might have been 
struck with the natural advantages 
of our position; but what, as I re- 
member, most impressed me, was 
the peaceful beauty of the scene— 
the little town with the outline of 
the houses obscured by a blue mist, 
the massive crispness of the foliage, 
the outlines of the great trees, lighted 
up by the sun, and relieved by deep 
blue shade. So thick was the timber 
here, rising up the southern .slopes 
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of the valley, that it looked almost 
as if it might have been a primeval 
forest. The quiet of the scene was 
the more impressive because con- 
trasted in the mind with the scenes 
we expected to follow; and I can 
remember, as if it were yesterday, 
the sensation of bitter regret that it 
should now be too late to avert this 
coming desecration of our country, 
which might so easily have been 
prevented. A _ little firmness, a 
little prevision on the part of our 
rulers, even a little common-sense, 
and this great calamity would have 
been rendered utterly impossible. 
Too late, alas! We were like the 
foolish virgins in the parable. 

But you must not suppose the 
scene . immediately around was 
peony: the camp was brisk and 

ust4jng enough. We had got over 
the stress of weariness ; our stomachs 
were full; we felt a natural enthu- 
siasm at the prospect of having so 
soon to take a part as the real de- 
fenders of the country, and we were 
inspirited at the sight of the large 
force that was now assembled. 
Along the slope which trended off 
to the rear of our ridge, troops 
came marching up — volunteers, 
militia, cavalry, and guns; these, I 
heard, had come down from the 
north as far as Leatherhead _ the 
night before, and had marched over 
at daybreak. Long trains, too, began 
to arrive by the rail through the 
gap, one after the other, containing 
militia and volunteers, who moved 
up to the ridge to the right and 
left, and took up their position, 
. massed for the most part on the 
slopes which ran up from, and in 
rear of, where we stood. We now 
formed part of an army corps, we 
were told, consisting of three divi- 
sions, but what regiments composed 
the other two divisions I never 
heard. All this movement we 
could distinctly see from our posi- 
tion, for we had hurried over our 
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breakfast, expecting every minute 
that the battle would begin, and 
now stood or sat about on the 
ground near our piléd arms. Early 
in the morning, too, we saw a very 
long train come along the valle 
from the direction of Guildford, 
of redcoats. It halted at the little 
station at our feet, and the troops 
alighted. We could soon make out 
their bear-skins. They were the 
Guards, coming to reinforce this 
of the line. Leaving a detachment 
of skirmishers to hold the line of 
the railway embankment, the main 
body marched up with a_ springy 
step and with the band playing, and 
drew up ‘across the gap on our 
left, in prolongation of our line. 
There appeared to be three bat- 
talions of them, for they formed up 
in that number of columns at short 
intervals. 

Shortly after this I was sent over 
to Box Hill with a message from our 


colonel'to the colonel of a volunteer i 


regiment stationed there, to know 
whether an ambulance-cart was ob- 


tainable, as it was reported this re- — 


giment was well supplied with 
carriage, whereas we were without 
any: my mission, however, was fu- 
tile. . Crossing the valley, I found 
a scene of great confusion at the 
railway station. Trains were still 
coming in with stores, ammunition, 
guns, and appliances of all sorts, 
which were being unloaded as fast 
as possible; but there were scarcel, 
any means of getting the things off. 
There were plenty of waggons of 
all sorts, but hardly any horses to 
draw them, and the whole place was 
blocked up; while, to add to the 
confusion, a regular exodus had 
taken place of the people from the 
town, who had been warned that it 
was likely to be the scene of fight- 
ing. Ladies and women of all sorts 
and ages, and children, some with 


bundles, some empty-handed, were: 


seeking places in the train, but 
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there appeared no one on the spot 
authorised to grant them, and these 
poor creatures were pushing their 
way up. and down, vainly asking for 
information, and permission to get 
away. In thecrowd I observed our 
surgeon, who likewise was in search 
of an ambulance of some sort: his 
whole professional apparatus, _ he 
said, consisted of a case of instru- 
ments. -Also in the crowd I stum- 
bled upon Wood, Travers’s old coach- 
man. He had been sent down by 
his mistress to Guildford, because it 
was supposed our regiment had gone 
there, riding the horse, and laden 
with a supply of things—food, blan- 
kets, and, of course, aletter, He had 
also brought my knapsack ; but at 
Guildford the horse was pressed for 
artillery work, and a receipt for it 
given fim in exchange, so he had 
been obliged to leave all the heavy 
packages there, including my knap- 
sack; but the faithful old man had 
brought on as many things as he 
could carry, and hearing that we 
should. be found in this part, had 
walked over thus laden from Guild- 
ford. He said that place was 
crowded with troops, and that the 
heights were lined with them the 
whole way between the two towns; 
also, that some trains with wound- 
ed had passed up from the coast in 
the night, through Guildford. I led 
him off to where our regiment was, 
relieving the old man from part of 
the load he was staggering under. 
The food sent was not now.so much 


needed, but the plates, knives, &c., 
and drinking-vessels, . promised to 


be handy—and Travers, you may 
be sure, was delighted to get his 
letter ; while a couple of newspapers 
the old man had, brought were 
eagerly competed for by all, even at 


this critical moment, for we, had 


heard no authentic news since we 
left London on Sunday. .-And even 
at this distance of time, although I 


only glanced down the paper, I can 
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remember almost the very words I 
read there. They were both copies 
of the same paper: the first, pub- 
lished on Sunday eveni when 
the news had arrived of the suc- 
cessful danding at three points, was 
written in a tone of despair. The 
country must confess that it had 
been taken by surprise. The con- 
queror would be satisfied with the 
humiliation inflicted by a_ peace 
dictated. on our own shores; it 
was the clear. duty of the Govern- 
ment to accept the best terms ob- 
tainable, and to avoid further blood- 
shed and disaster, and avert the fall 
of our tottering mercantile credit. 
The next morning’s issue was in 
uite.a different tone. Apparently 

e enemy had received a check, for 
we were here exhorted to resistance. 
An impregnable position was,to be 
taken up along the Downs, a force 
was concentrating there far outnum- 
bering the rash invaders, who, with 
an invincible line before them, and 
the sea behind, had no choice be- 
tween destruction or surrender. 
Let there be no pusillanimous talk of 
negotiation, the fight must be fought 
out; and there could ,be nut cee 
issue. land, expectant but calm, 
Saati wit confidence the result 
of the attack on its unconquerable 
volunteers. The writing appeared 
to me Cogess but rather incon- 
sistent. The same paper said the 
Government had sent off 500 work- 
men from Woolwich, to open a 
branch arsenal at Birmingham. 

All this time we had nothing to 
do, except to change our position, 
which we did every few minutes, 
now moving up the hill farther to 
our right, now taking ground lower 
down to our left, as one order after 
another was brought down the line; 
but the staff-officers were gallopi 
about perprtey) - with orders, while 
the rumble of the artillery as. they 
moved about from one part of the 
field to another went on almost in- 
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cessantly. At last the whole line 
stood to arms, the bands struck up, 
and the general commanding our 
army corps came riding down with 
his staff. We had seen him several 
times before, as we had been moving 
frequently about the position during 
the morning; but he now made a 
sort of formal inspection. He was 
a tall thin man, with long light 
hair, very well mounted, and as 
he sat his horse with an erect seat, 
and came prancing down the line, 
at a little distance he looked as if 
he might be five - and - twenty; 
but I believe he kad served more 
than fifty years, and had been made 
a peer for services performed when 
quite an old man. I remember that 
he had more decorations than there 
was room for on the breast of his 
coat,"and wore them suspended like 
a necklace round his neck. Like 
all the other generals, he was dressed 
in blue, with a cocked-hat and fea- 
thers—a bad plan, I thought, for 
it made them ed conspicuous. 
The general halted before our bat- 
talion, and after looking at us a 
while, made a short address: We 
had a post of honour next her Ma- 
jesty’s Guards, and would show our- 
selves worthy of it, ahd of the name 
of Englishmen. It did not need, 
he said, to be a general: to see the 
strength of our position; it was 
impregnable, if properly held. Let 
us wait till the enemy was well pound- 
ed, and then the word would be 
given to go at him. Above every- 
thing, we must be steady. He then 
shook hands with our colonel, we 
gave him a cheer, and he rode on to 
where the Guards were drawn up. 
Now then, we thought, the battle 
will begin. But still there were no 
signs of the ryt and the air, 
though hot and sultry, began to be 
very hazy, so that you could scarcely 
see the town below, and the hills 
opposite were merely a confused 
blur, in which no features could be 


distinctly made out. After a while, 
the tension of feeling which follow. 
ed the general’s address relaxed, and 
we began to feel less as if every- 
thing depended on keeping our 
rifles firmly grasped: * we were told 
to pile arms again, and got leave to 
go down by tens and twenties to 
the stream below to drink. This 
stream, and all the hedges and banks 
on our side of it, were held by our 
skirmishers, but the town had been 
abandoned. The position appeared 
an excellent one, except that the 
enemy, when they came, would haye 
almost better cover than our men, 
While I was down at the brook, 
a column emerged from the town, 


making for our position. We- 


thought for a moment it was the 
enemy, and you could not make 
out the colour of the uniforms for 
the dust; but it turned out to be 
our rear-guard, falling back from the 
opposite hills which they had o¢ 
cupied the previous night: One 
battalion of rifles halted for a few 
minutes at the stream to let the 
men drink, and I had a minute’s 
talk with a couple of the officers. 
They had formed part of the force 
which had attacked the enemy on 
their first landing. They had it all 
their own way, they said, at first, 
and could have beaten the enemy 
back easily if they had been pro- 
perly supported; but the whole 
thing was mismanaged. The volun- 
teers came on very pluckily, they 
said, but they got into confusion, 
and so did the militia, and the at- 
tack failed with serious loss, It 
was the wounded of this force which 
had passed through Guildford in 
the night. The officers asked us 


eagerly about the arrangements for’ 


the battle, and when we said that 
the Guards were the only regular 
troops in this part of the field, 
shook their heads ominously. 

While we were talking a third 
officer came up; he was a dark man 
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with a smooth face and a curious 
excited manner. “You are volun- 
teers, I suppose,” he said, quickly, 
his eye flashing the while. “ Well, 
now, look here; mind I don’t want 
to hurt your feelings, or to say any- 
thing unpleasant, but I'll tell you 
what; if ali you gentlemen were 
just to go back, and leave us to 
fight it out alone, it would be a 
devilish good thing. "We could do it 
a precious deal better without you, 
I assure you. We don’t want 
your help, I can tell you. We 
would much rather be left alone, I 
assure you. Mind I don’t want to 
say anything rude, but that’s a fact.” 
Having blurted out this passionate- 
ly, he strode away before any one 
could reply, or the other officers 
could stop him. They apologised 
for his rudeness, saying that his 
brother, also in the regiment, had 
been killed on Sunday, and that 
this; and the sun, and marching, 
had affected his head. The officers 
told us that the enemy’s advanced- 
guard was close behind, but that he 
had apparently been waiting for re- 
inforcements, and would probabl 

not attack in force until noon. It 
was, however, nearly three o’clock 
before the battle began. We had 
almost worn out the feeling of ex- 
pectancy. For twelve hours had 
we been waiting for the coming 
struggle, till at last it seemed almost 
as if the invasion were but a bad 
dream, and the enemy, as yet un- 
seen by us, had no real existence. 
So far things had not been very dif- 
ferent, but for the numbers and for 
what we had been told, from a Vol- 
unteer review on Brighton Downs. 
I remember that these thoughts 
were passing through my mind as 
we lay down in groups on the grass, 
some smoking, some nibbling at 
their bread, some even asleep, when 
the listless state we had fallen into 
was suddenly disturbed by a gun- 
shot fired from the top of the hill on 


our right, close by the big house. It 
was the first time I had ever heard 
a shotted gun fired, and although it 
is fifty years ago, the angry whistle 
of the shot as it left the gun is in 
my ears now. The sound was soon 
to become common enough. We 
ajl jumped up at the report, and 
fell in almost without the word 
being given, grasping our rifles 
tightly, and the leading files peering 
forward to look for the approaching 
enemy. This gun was apparently 
the signal to begin, for now our-bat- 
teries opened fire all along the line. 
What they were firing at I could 
not see, and I am sure the gunners 
could not see much themselves. I¢ 
have told you what a haze had come 
over the air since the morning, 
and now the smoke from the guns 


settled like a pall over the hill, and 


soon we could see little but the men 
in our ranks, and the outline of 
some gunners in the battery drawn — 
up next us on the slope on our 
right. This firing went on, I should 
think, for nearly a couple of hours, 
and still there was no reply. "We 
could see the gunners—it was ‘a 
troop of horse-artillery—working 
away like fury, ramming, loadi 

and running up with cartridges, the 
officer in command riding slowly up 
and down just behind his guns, and 
peering out with his field-glass into 
the mist. Once or twice they ceased 
firing to let their smoke clear away, 
but this did not do much good. For 
hearly two hours did this go on, and 
not a shot came in reply. [If a bat- 
tle is like this, said Dick Wake, 
who was my next-hand file, it’s mild 
work, to say the least. The words 
were hardly uttered when.a rattle of 
musketry was heard in front; our 
skirmishers were at it, and very 
soon the bullets began to sing ont 
our heads, and some struck the 
ground at our feet. Up to this time 
we had been in column; we were 
now deployed into line on the ground 
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assigned to us. From the valley or 
gap on our left there ran a lane right 
up the hill almost due west, or along 
our front. This lane had a thick 
bank about four feet high, and the 
eater part of the regiment was 
Sewn up behind it; but a little way 
up the hill the lane trended back 
out of the line, so the right of the 
regiment here left it Bt occupied 
the open grass-land of the park. The 
bank had been cut away at this point 
to admit of our going in and out. 
We had been told_in the morning 
to cut, down the bushes on the top 
of the bank, so as to make the space 
clear for firing over, but we had no 
tools to work with ; however, a party 
of sappers had come down and 
finished the job. My company was 
on the right, and was thus beyond 
the shelter of the friendly bank. On 
our right again was the battery of 
artillery already mentioned; then 
came a battalion of the line, then 
more guns, then a great mass of 
militia and volunteers and a few 
line up to the big house. At least 
‘ this was the order before the firing 
began; after that I do not know 
what changes took place. 

And now the enemy’s artillery 
began to open; where their guns 
were posted we could not see, but 
we began to hear the rush of the 
shells over our heads, and the bang 
as they burst just beyond. And 
now what took place I can really 
hardly tell you. Sometimes when 
I try and recall the scene, it seems 
as if it lasted for only a few min- 
nutes ; yet, I know, as we lay on the 
ground, I thought the hours would 
never pass away, as we watched the 
gunners. still plying their task, fir- 
ing at the invisible enemy, never 
stopping for a moment except when 
now. and again a dull blow would 
be heard and a man fall down, then 
three or four of his comrades would 
carry him to the rear, The captain 
no longer rode up and down; what 


had become of him I do not know, 
Two of the guns ceased firing for.a 
time ; they had got injured in some 
way, and up rode an artillery gene- 
ral. I think I see him now, ay 
handsome man, with straight fea- 
tures and a dark moustache, his 
breast covered with medals, He 
appeared in a great rage at the guns 
stopping fire. 

‘Who commands this battery ?” 
he cried. 

“T do, Sir Henry,” said an officer, 
riding forward, whom I had not 
noticed before. 

The group is before me at this 
moment, standing out clear against 
the background of smoke, Sir Henry 
erect on his splendid charger, his 
flashing eye, his left arm pointing 
towards the enemy to enforce some- 
thing he was going to say, -the 
young officer reining in his horse 
just beside him, and saluting with 
his right hand raised to his busby. 
This, for a moment, then a dull 
thud, and both horses and riders:are 
prostrate on the ground. A round 
shot had struck all four at the 
saddle line. Some of the gunners 
ran up to help, but neither officer 
could have lived many minutes. 
This was not the first I saw killed. 
Some time before this, almost im- 
mediately on the enemy’s artillery 
opening, as we were lying, I heard 
something like the sound of steel 
striking steel, and at the same mo- 
ment Dick Wade, who was next me 
in the ranks, leaning on his elbows, 
sank forward on his face. I looked 
round and saw what had happened ; 
a shot fired at a high elevation, pas- 
sing over his head, had struck the 
ground behind, nearly cutting his 
thigh off. It must have been the 
ball striking sheathed bayonet 


which made the noise. Three of 
us carried the poor fellow to ,the 
rear, with difficulty for the shattered 
limb; but he was nearly dead from 
loss of blood when we got to the 
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doctor, who was waiting in a shel- 
tered hollow about two hundred 
yards in rear, with two other doc- 
tors in plain clothes, who had come 
up to help. We deposited our 
burden and returned to the front. 
Poor Wake was sensible when we 
left him, but apparently too shaken 
by the shock to be able to speak. 
Wood was there helping the doctors. 
I paid more visits to the rear of the 
same sort before the evening was 
over. ; 

All this time we were lying there 
to be fired at without returning a 
shot, for our skirmishers were hold- 
ing the line of walls and enclosures 
below. However, the bank pro- 
tected most of us, and the brigadier 
now ordered our right company, 
which was in the open, to get be- 
hind it also; and there we lay 
about four deep, the shells crashing 
and bullets whistling over our 
heads, but hardly a man being 
touched. Our colonel was, indeed, 
the only one exposed, for he rode 
up and down the lane.at a foot-pace 
as steady as a rock; but he made 
the major and adjutant dismount, 
and take shelter behind the hedge, 
holding their horses. We were all 
pleased to see him so cool, and it 
restored our confidence in him, which 
had been shaken yesterday. 

The time seemed interminable 
while we lay thus inactive. We 
could not, of course, help peering 
over the bank to try and see what 
was going on; but there was no- 
thing to be made out, for now a 
tremendous thunderstorm, which 
had been gathering all ‘day, burst 
* on us, and a torrent of almost blind- 
ing rain came down, which obscured 
the view even more than the smoke, 
while the crashing of the thunder 
and the glare of the lightning could 
be heard and seen even above the 
roar and flashing of the artillery. 
Once the mist lifted, and I saw for 
a minute an attack on Box Hill, on 
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the other side of the gap on our 
left. It was like the scene at a 
theatre—a curtain of smoke all 
round and a clear- gap in the 
centre, with a sudden gleam of 
evening sunshine lighting it up. 
The steep smooth slope of the hill 
was crowded with the dark-blue 
figures of the enemy, whom | now 
saw for the first time—an i lar 
outline in front, but very solid in 
rear: the whole body was moving 
forward by fits and starts, the men 
firing -and advancing, the officers 
waving their swords, the columns 
closing up and gradually making 
way. Our people were almost con- 
cealed by the bushes at the top, 
whence the smoke and their fire 
could be seen proceeding: presently 
from these bushes on the crest came 
out a red line, and dashed down the 
brow of the hill, a flame of fire 
belching out from the front as it 
advanced. The enemy hesitated, 
gave way, and finally ran back in a 
confused crowd down the hill. Then 
the mist covered the scene, but the 
glimpse of this splendid charge was 
inspiriting, and t hoped we should 
show the same coolness when it 
came to our turn. It was about 
this time that our skirmishers fell 
back, a good many wounded, some 
limping along by themselves, others 
helped. The main body retired in 
very fair order, halting to turn round 
and fire; we could see a mounted offi- 
cer of the Guards riding up and down 
encouraging them to be steady. 
Now came our turn. For a few 
minutes we saw nothing, but a rattle 
of bullets came through the rain and 
mist, mostly, however, passing over 
the bank. We began to fire in reply, 
stepping up against the bank to fire, 
and stooping down to load; but our 
brigade-major rode up with an order, 
and the word was passed through 
the men to reserve our fire. Ina 
very few moments it must have been 
that, Vien ordered to stand, we 
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could see the helmet-spikes and 
then the figures of the skirmishers 
as they came on: a lot of them 
there appeared to be, five or six 
deep I should say, but in loose 
order, each man stopping to aim and 
fire, and then coming forward a little. 
Just then the brigadier clattered on 
horseback up the lane. ‘‘ Now, then, 
gentlemen, give it them hot,” he 
eried ; and fire away we did, as fast 
as ever we were able. A _ perfect 
storm of bullets seemed to be flying 
about us too, and I thought each 
moment must be the last; escape 
seemed impossible ; but I saw no one 
fall, for I was too busy, and so were 
we all, to look to the right or left, 
but loaded and fired as fast as I 
could. How long this went on I 
know not—it could not have been 
long; neither side could have lasted 
many minutes under such a fire, but 
it ended by the enemy gradually 
falling back, and as soon as we saw 
this we raised a tremendous shout, 
and some of us jumped up on the 
bank to give them our parting shots. 
Suddenly the order was passed down 
the line to cease firing, and we soon 
discovered the cause; a battalion of 
the Guards was charging obliquely 
across from our left across our front. 
It was, I expect, their flank attack as 
much as our fire which had turned 
back the enemy ; and it was a splen- 
did sight to see their steady line as 
they advanced slowly across the 
smooth lawn below us, firing as they 
‘went, but as steady as if on parade. 
We felt a great elation at this mo- 
ment; it seemed as if the battle was 
won. Just then somebody called 
out to look to the wounded, and for 
the first time I turned to glance 
down the rank along the lane. 
Then I saw that we had not beaten 
back the attack without loss, Im- 
mediately before me lay Lawford of 
my office, dead on his back from 
@ bullet through his forehead, his 
hand still grasping his rifle. At 


every step was some friend or ac- 
quaintance killed or wounded, and a 
few paces down the lane I found 
Travers, sitting with his back against 
the bank. A ball had gone through 
his lungs, and blood. was comi 

from his mouth. I was lifting him, 
but the cry of agony he gave stopped 
me. I then saw that this was not 
his only wound; his thigh was 
smashed by a bullet (which must 
have hit him when standing on the 
bank), and the blood streaming down 
mixed in a muddy puddle with the 
rain-water under him. Still he 
could not be left here, so, lifti 

him up as well as I could, I carri 

him through the gate which led out 
of the lane at the back to where our 
camp hospital was in the rear.. The 
movement must have caused him 
awful agony, for I could not support 
the broken thigh, and he could not 
restrain his groans, brave fellow 
though he was; but how I carried 
him at all I cannot make out, 
for he was a much bigger man 
than myself; but I had not gone 
far, one of a stream of our fel- 


lows, all on the same errand, when — 


a bandsman and Wood met me, 
bringing a hurdle as a_ stretcher, 
and on this we placed him. Wood 
had just time to tell me that he 
had got a cart down in the hollow, 
and would endeavour to take off 
his master at once to Kingston, 
when a staff-officer rode up to call 
us to the ranks. “You really must 
not straggle in this way, gentle- 
men,” he said; “pray keep your 
ranks.” ‘‘But we can’t leave our 
wounded to be trodden down and 
die,” cried one of our fellows. “Beat 
off the enemy first, sir,” he replied. 
“Gentlemen, do, pray, join your 
regiments, or we shall be a regular 
mob,” And no doubt he did not 
speak too soon; for besides our fel- 
lows straggling to the rear, lots of 
volunteers from the regiments in re- 
serve were running forward to help, 
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till the whole ground was dotted 
with groups of men. I hastened 
back to my post, but I had just 
time to notice that all the ground 
in our rear was occupied by a thick 
mass of troops, much more numerous 
than in the morning, and a column 
was moving down to the left of our 
line, to the ground now held by 
the Guards. All this time, althou 
the musketry had slackened, the 
artillery fire seemed heavier than 
ever; the shells screamed overhead 
or burst around; and I confess to 
feeling quite a relief at getting back 
to the friendly shelter of the lane. 
Looking over the bank, I noticed 
for the first time the frightful exe- 
cution our fire had created. The 
space in front was thickly strewed 
with dead and badly wounded, and 
beyond the bodies of the fallen 
enemy could just be seen—for it 
was now getting dusk—the bear- 
skins and red coats of our own gallant 
Guards scattered over the slope, and 
marking the line of their victorious 
advance. But hardly a minute 
could have passed in thus looking 
over the field, when our brigade- 
major came moving up the lane on 
foot (I suppose his horse had been 
shot), crying, “Stand to your arms, 
Volunteers! they’re coming on 
again;” and we found ourselves a 
second time engaged in a hot mus- 
ketry fire. How long it went on I 
cannot now remember, but we could 
distinguish clearly the thick line of 
skirmishers, about sixty paces off, 
and mounted officers among them ; 
and we seemed to be keeping them 
well in check, for they were quite 
exposed to our fire, while we were 
protected nearly up to our shoul- 
ders, when—I know not how—I 
became sensible that something had 
ne wrong. ‘“‘ We are.taken in 
ank!” called out some one; and 
looking alung the left, sure enough 
there were dark figures jumping 
over the bank into the Jane and fir- 


ing up along our line. The volun- 
teers in reserve, who had come 
down to take the place of the 
Guards, must have given way at 
this point ; the enemy’s j Tht. hg 
had got through our line, and turned 
our left flank. How the next move 
came about I cannot recollect, or 
whether it was without orders, but 
in a short time .we found ourselves 
out of the lane and drawn up ina 
straggling line about thirty yards in 
rear of it—at our end, that is, the 
other flank had fallen back a good 
deal. more—and the enemy were 
lining the hedge, and numbers of 
them passing over and forming up 
on our side. Beyond our left a 
confused mass were retreating, firing 
as they went, followed by the ad- 
vancing line of the enemy. We 
stood in this way for a short space, 
firing at random as fast as we could. 
Our colonel and major must have 
been shot, for there was no one to 
give an order, when somebody on 
horseback called out from behind— 
I think it must have been the bri- 
gadier —‘“‘ Now, then, Volunteers! 
give a British cheer, and go at them 
—charge!” and, with a shout, we 
rushed at the enemy. Some ran, 
some of them stopped to meet us, 
and for a moment it was a real 
hand-to-hand fight. I felt a sharp 
sting in my leg, as I drove my 
bayonet right through the man 
in front of me. I confess I shut 
my eyes, for [ just got a glimpse 
of the poor wretch as he fell back, 
his eyes starting out of his head, 
and, savage though we were, the 
sight was almost too horrible to 
look at. But the struggle was over 
in a second, and we had cleared 
the ground again right up to the 
‘rear hedge of the lane. Had we 
gone on, I believe we might have 
recovered the lane too, but we were 
now all out of order; there was no 
one to say what to do; the enemy 
began to line the hedge and open 
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fire; and they were streaming past 
our left; and how it came about I 
know not, but we found ourselves 
falling back towards our right rear, 
scarce any semblance of a line re- 
maining, and the volunteers who 
had given way‘on our left mixed 
up with us, and adding to the con- 
fusion. » It was now nearly dark. 
On the slopes which we were re- 
treating to was a large mass of 
reserves drawn up in columns. 
Some of the leading files of these, 
mistaking us for the enemy, began 
firing at us; our fellows, crying out 
to them to stop, ran towards their 
ranks, and in a few moments the 
whole slope of the hill became a 
scene of confusion that I cannot 
attempt to describe, regiments and 
detachments mixed up in hopeless 
disorder. Most of us, I believe, 
turned towards the enemy and 
fired away our few remaining car- 
tridges ; but it was too late to take 
aim, fortunately for us, or the guns 


which the enemy had brought up’ 


through the gap, and were firing 
point-blank, would have done more 
damage. As it was, we could see 
little more than the bright flashes 
of their fire. In our confusion we 
had jammed up a line regiment 
immediately behind us, and its 
colonel and some staff-officers were 
in vain trying to made a passage 
for it, and their shouts to us to 
march to the rear and clear a road 
could be heard above the roar of 
the guns and the confused babel 
of sound. At last a mounted 
officer pushed his way through, 
followed by a company in sections, 
the men brushing past with firm- 
set faces, as if on a desperate task ; 
and the battalion, when it got clear, 
appeared to deploy and advance 
down the slope. I hgve also a dim 
recollection of seeing the Life 
Guards trot past the front, and push 
on towards the. town—a last des- 
perate attempt to save the day— 
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before we left the field. 
adjutant, who had got se 
from our flank of the regiment in 
the confusion, now came up, and 
managed to lead us, or at any rate 
some of us, up to the crest of the 
hill in the rear, to re-form, as he 
said; but there we met a vast 
crowd of volunteers, militia, and 
waggons, all hurrying rearward from 
the direction of the big house, and 
we were borne in the stream for a 
mile at least before it was possible 
to stop. At last the adjutant led 
us to an open space a little off the 
line of fugitives, and there we re- 
formed the remains of the com- 
panies. Telling us to halt, he rode 
off to try and obtain orders, and 
find out where the rest of our bri- 
gade was. From this point, a spur 
of high ground running off from 
the main plateau, we looked down 
through the dim twilight into the 
battle-field below. Artillery fire was 
still going on. We could see the 
flashes from the guns on both sides, 
and now and thena stray shell came 
screaming up and burst near us, but 
we were beyond the sound of mus- 
ketry. This halt first gave us time . 
to think about what had happened. 
The long day of expectancy had 
been succeeded by the excitement of 
battle; and when each minute ma 

be your last, you do not think muc 

about other people, nor when you 
are facing another man with a rifle 
have you time to consider whether 
he or you are the invader, or that 
you are fighting for your home and 
hearths. All fighting is pretty 
much alike, I suspect, as to senti- 
ment, when once it begins. But 
how we had time for reflection; and 
although we did not yet quite 
understand how far the day had 
gone against us, an uneasy feeling 
of self-condemnation must have 
come up in the minds of most of 
us; while, above all, we now began 
to realise what the loss of this 


Our 
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battle meant to the country. Then, 
too, we knew not what had become 
of all our wounded comrades. Re- 
action, too, set in after the fatigue 
and excitement. For myself, I had 
found out for the first time that 
besides the bayenet-wound in m 

leg, a bullet had gone throug 

my left arm, just below the 
shoulder, and outside the bone. 
I remember feeling something 
like a blow just when we lost the 
lane, but the wound passed unno- 
ticed till now, when the bleeding 
had stopped and the shirt was stick- 
ing to the wound. 

This half-hour seemed an age, and 
while we stood on this knoll the 
endless tramp of men and rumbling 
of carts along the downs beside us 
told their own tale. The whole 
army was falling back. At last 
we could discern the adjutant rid- 
ing up to us out of the dark. The 
army was to retreat, and take up 
4 position on Epsom Downs, he 
said; we should join in the march, 
and try and find our brigade in the 
morning ; and so we turned into the 
throng again, and made our way on 
as best we could. A few scraps of 
news he gave us as he rode along- 
side of our leading section; the 
army had held its position well for 
atime, but the enemy had at last 
broken through the line between us 
and Guildford, as well as in our front, 
and had poured his men through 
the point gained, throwing the line 
into confusion, and the first army 
corps near Guildford were also 
falling back to avoid being out- 
flanked. The regular troops were 
holding ‘the rear ; we were to push 
on as fast as possible to get out of 
their way, and allow them to make 
an orderly retreat in the morning. 
The gallant old lord commanding 
our corps had been badly wounded 
early in the day, he heard, and car- 
ried off the tield. The Guards had 
suffered dreadfully ; the household 
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cavalry had ridden down the cuiras- 
siers, but had got into broken ground 
and been awfully cut up. Such 
were the scraps of news passed down 
our weary column. What had be- 
come of our wounded no one knew, 
and no one liked to. ask, So we 
trudged on. It must have been 
midnight when we reached. Leather- 
head. Here we left the open ground 
and took to the road, and. the block 
became greater. We pushed our 
way painfully along; several trains 
passed slowly ahead along the rail- 
way by the roadside, containing the 
wounded, we supposed—such of 
them, at least, as were lucky enough 
to be picked up. It was daylight 
when we got to Epsom. The night 
had been bright and clear after’ the 
storm, with a cool air, which, blow- 
ing through my soaking clothes, 
chilled me to the bone. My 
wounded leg was stiff and sore, and 
T was ready to drop with exhaustion 
and hunger. Nor were my com- 
rades in much better case; we had 
eaten nothing since breakfast the 
day before, and the bread we had 
put by had been washed away by the 
storm: only a little pulp remained 
at the bottom of my bag. The to- 
bacco was all too wet to smoke. In 
this plight we were creeping along, 
when the adjutant guided us into a 
field by the roadside to rest awhile,and 
we lay down exhausted on the sloppy 
grass. The roll was here taken, and 
only 180 answered out of nearly 500 
present on the morning of the battle. 
How many of these were killed and 
wounded no one could tell; but it 
was certain many must have got 
separated in the confusion of the 
evening. While resting here, we 
saw pass by, in the crowd of vehicles 
and men, a cart laden with commis- 
sariat stores, driven by a man in 
uniform. “Food!” cried some.one, 
and a dozen volunteers jumped up 
and surrounded the cart. The driver 
tried to whip them off; but he was 
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pulled off his seat, and the contents 
of the cart thrown out in an instant. 
They were preserved meats in tins, 
which we tore open with our bay- 
onets. The meat had been cooked 
before, I think; at any rate we 
devoured it. Shortly after this a 
general came by with three or four 
staff-officers. He stopped and spoke 
to our adjutant, and then rode into 
the field. “My lads,” said he, 
“you shall join my division for the 
present: fall in, and follow the 
regiment that is now passing.” We 
rose up, fell in by companies, each 
about twenty strong, and turned 
once more into the stream moving 
along the road ;—regiments, detach- 
ments, single volunteers or militia- 
men, country people making off, 
some with bundles, some without, 
a few in carts, but most on foot; 
here and there waggons of stores, 
with men sitting wherever there 
_Was room, others crammed with 
wounded soldiers. Many blocks 
occurred from horses falling, or carts 
breaking down and filling up the 
road. In the town the confusion 
was even worse, for all the houses 
seemed full of volunteers and militia- 
men, wounded or resting, or trying 
to find food, and the streets were 
almost choked up. Some officers 
were in vain trying to restore order, 
but the task seemed a hopeless one. 
One or two volunteer regiments 
which had arrived from the north 
the previous night, and had been 
halted here for orders, were drawn 
up along the roadside steadily 
enough, and some of the retreating 
regiments, including ours, may have 
preserved the semblance of disci- 
pline, but for the most part the mass 
pushing to the rear was a mere mob, 
The regulars, or what remained of 
them, were now, I believe, all in the 
rear, to hold the advancing enemy 
in check. A few officers among 
such a crowd could do nothing. To 
add to the confusion, several houses 
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were being emptied of the wounded 
brought here the night before, to 


prevent their falling into the hands: 


of the enemy, some in carts, some 
being carried to.the railway by men, 
The groans of these poor fellows as 
they were jostled through the street 
went to our hearts, selfish though 
fatigue and suffering had made us, 
At last, following the guidance of 
a staff-officer who was standing to 
show the way, we turned off from 
the main London road and took 
that towards Kingston. Here the 
crush was less, and we managed to 
move along pretty steadily. The 
air had been cooled by the storm, 
and there was nodust. We passed 
through a village where our new 
general had seized all the public- 
houses, and taken possession of the 
liquor; and each regiment as ‘it 
came up was halted, and each man 
got a drink of beer, served out by 
companies. Whether the owner got 
paid, I know not, but it was like 
nectar. It must have been about 
one o'clock in the afternoon that we 
came in sight of Kingston. We 
had been on our legs sixteen hours, 
and had got over about twelve miles 
of ground. There is a hill a little 
south of the Surbiton station, cov- 
ered then mostly with villas, but 
open at the western extremity, where 
there was a clump of trees on the 
summit. We had diverged from 
the road towards this, and _ here 
the general halted us and disposed 
the line of the division along his 
front, facing to the south-west, the 
right of the line reaching down 
to the Thames, the left extending 
along the southern slope of the hill} 
in the direction of the Epsom road 
by which we had come. We were 
nearly in the centre, occupying the 
knoll just in front of the general, 
who dismounted on the top and 
tied his horse to a tree. It is not 
much of a hill, but commands an 
extensive view over the flat country 
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around ; and as we lay wearily on the 
ground we could see the Thames 
glistening like a silver field in the 
bright sunshine, the palace at Hamp- 
ton Court, the bridge at Kingston, 
and the old church tower rising above 
the haze of the town, with the woods 
of Richmond Park behind it. To 
most of us the scene could not but 
call up the associations of happy 
days of peace—days now ended and 
peace destroyed through national in- 
fatuation. We did not say this to 
each other, but a deep depression 
had come upon us, partly due to 
weakness and fatigue, no doubt, but 
we saw that another stand was going 
to be made, and we had no longer 
any confidence in ourselves, If we 
could not hold our own when station- 
ary in line, on a good position, but 
had been broken up into a rabble at 
the first shock, what chance had we 
now of manceuvring against a victori- 
ous enemy in this open ground? A 
feeling of desperation came over us, 
a determination to struggle on against 
hope; but anxiety for the future of 
the country, and our friends, and all 
dear to us, filled our thoughts now 
that we had time for reflection. We 
had had no news of any kind since 
Wood joined us the day before—we 
knew not what was doing in London, 
or what the Government was about, 
or anything else; and exhausted 
though we were, we felt an intense 
craving to know what was happen- 
ing in other parts of the country. 
Our general had expected to find 
a supply of food and ammunition 
here, but nothing turned up. Most 
of us had hardly a cartridge left, so 
he ordered the regiment next to us, 
which came from the north and had 
not been engaged, to give us enough 
to make up twenty rounds a man, 
and he sent off a fatigue-party to 
Kingston to try and get provisions, 
while a detachment of our fellows 
was allowed to go foraging among 
the villas in our rear; and in about 


an hour they brought back some 
bread and meat, which gave us a’ 
slender meal all round. They said 
most of the houses were empty, and 
that many had been stripped of all 
eatables, and a good deal damaged 
already. : 

It must have been between three 
and four o’¢lock when the sound of 
cannonading began to be heard in 
the front, and we could see the 
smoke of the guns rising above the 
woods of Esher and Claremont, and 
soon afterwards some troops emerged 
from the fields below us. It was 
the rear-guard of regular troops. 
There were some guns also, which 
were driven up the slope and took 
up their position round the knoll. 
There were three batteries, but they 
only counted eight guns amongst 
them. Behind them was posted the 
line ; it was a brigade apparently of 
four regiments, but the whole did 
not look to be more than eight or 
nine hundred men. Our regiment 
and another had been moved a little 
to the rear to make way for them, 
and presently we were ordered down 
“to occupy the railway station on our 
right rear. My leg was now so stiff 
I could no longer march with the . 
rest, and my left arm was very swol- 
len and sore, and almost useless ; but 
anything seemed better than being 
left behind, so I limped after the 
battalion as best I could down to the’ 
station. There was a goods shed a 
little in advance of it down the line, 
a strong brick building, and here 
my company was posted. The rest 
of our men lined the wail of the en- 
closure. A staff-officer came with us 
to arrange the distribution ; we should 
be supported by line troops, he said ; 
and in a few minutes a train full of 
them came slowly up from Guildford 
way. It was the last; the men got 
out, the train passed on, and a party 
began to tear up the rails, while the 
rest were distributed among the 
houses on each side. A sergeant’s 
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party joined us in our shed, and an 
ee pend officer with sappers came 
to knock holes in the walls for us to 
fire from ; but there were only half- 
a-dozen of them, so progress was not 
rapid, and: as we had no tools we 
could not help. 

It was while we were watching 
this job, that the adjutant, who was 
as active as ever, looked in, and 
told us to muster in the yard. The 
fatigue-party had come back from 
Kingston, and a small baker’s hand- 
cart of food was made over to us 
as our share. It contained loaves, 
flour, and some joints of meat. The 
meat and the flour we had not time 
or means to cook. The loaves we 


devoured ; and there was a tap of- 


water in the yard, so we felt re- 
freshed by the meal. I should have 
liked to wash my wounds, which 
were becoming very oftensive, but 
I dared not take off my coat, feel- 
ing sure I should not be able to get 
it on again. It was while we were 


eating our bread that the rumour 


first reached us of another disaster, 
even greater than that we had wit- 
nessed ourselves. Whence it came 
I know not; but a whisper went 
down the ranks that Woolwich had 
been captured. We all knew that 
it was our only arsenal, and under- 
stood the significance of the blow. 
No hope, if this were true, of saving 
the country. Thinking over this, 
we went back to the shed. 

Although this was only our second 
day of war, I think we were already 
old soldiers so far that we had 
come to be careless about fire, and 
the shot and shell that now began 
to open on us made ne sensation. 
We felt, indeed, our need of discip- 
line, and we saw plainly enough the 
slender chance of success coming 
out of such a rabble as we were; 
but I think we were all determined 
to tight on as long as we could. 
Our gallant adjutant gave his spirit 
to everybody ; and the staff-officer 
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commanding was a very ch fel- 
low, and went about “<4 if ween 
certain of victory. Just as the firing 
began he looked in to say that we 
were as safe as in a church, that we 
must be sure and pepper the enemy 
well, and that more cartridges would 
soon arrive. There were some steps 
and benches in the shed, and on these 
a part of our men were standing, to 
fire through the upper loop-holes, 
while the line soldiers and others 
stood on the ground, guarding the 
second row. Isat on the floor,:for 
I could not now use my rifle, and 
besides, there were more men than 
loop-holes. The artillery fire which 
had opened now on our position 
was from a longish range; and oc- 
cupation for the riflemen had hardly 
begun when there was a crash in 
the shed, and I was knocked down 
by a blow on the head. I was al- 
most stunned for a time, and could 
not make out what had happened: 
A shot or shell had hit the shed 
without quite penetrating the wall, 
but the blow had upset the steps 
resting against it, and the men 
standing on them, bringing down a 
cloud of plaster and brickbats, one 
of which had struck me. I felt 
now past being of use. I could not 
use my rifle, and could barely stand; 
and after a time I thought I would 
make for my own house, on the 
chance of finding some one still 
there. I got up, therefore, and stag- 
gered homewards. Musketry fire 
had now commenced, and our side 
were blazing away from the win- 
dows of the houses, and from be- 
hind walls, and from the shelter of 
some trucks still standing in the 
station. A couple of field-pieces in 
the yard were firing, and in the 
open space in rear a reserve was 
drawn up. There, too; was the staff- 
officer on horseback, watching the 
fight through his field-glass. I re- 
member having still enough sense 
to feel that the position was a hope- 
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less one. That straggling line of 
houses and gardens would surely 
be broken through at some point, 
and then the line must give way 
liké a rope of sand. It was about a 
mile to our house, and I was think- 
ing how I could possibly drag my- 
self so far when I suddenly recol- 
lected that I was passing Travers’s 
house,—one of the first of a row 
of villas then leading from the 
station to Kingston. Had he been 
brought home, I wondered, as his 
faithful old servant promised, and 
was his wife still here? I remember 
to this day the sensation of shame I 
felt, when I recollected that I had 
not once given him—my greatest 
friend—a thought since I carried 
him off the field the day before. 
But war and suffering make men 
selfish. I would go in now at any 
rate and rest awhile, and see if -I 
could be of use. The little garden 
before the house was as trim as 
ever—I used to pass it every day 
on my way to the train, and knew 
every shrub in it—and a blaze of 
flowers, but the hall-door stood ajar. 
I stepped in and saw little Arthur 
standing in the hall. He had been 
dressed-as neatly as ever that day, and 
as he stood there in his pretty blue 
frock and white trousers and socks 
showing his chubby little legs, with 
his golden locks, fair face, and large 
dark eyes, the picture of childish 
beauty, in the quiet hall, just as it 
used to look—the vases of flowers, 
the hat and coats hanging up, the 
familiar pictures on the walls—this 
vision of peace in the midst of war 
made me wonder for a moment, 
faint and giddy as [ was, if the 
pandemonium outside had any real 
existence, and was not merely a 
hideous dream. But the roar of the 
guns making the house shake, and 
the rushing of the shot, gave a ready 
answer. ‘The little fellow appeared 
almost unconscious of the scene 
around him, and was walking up 
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the ‘stairs holding by the railing,’ 
one step at a time, as I had seen 
him do a hundred times before, 
but turned round. as I came in. 
My appearance frightened him, 
and staggering as I did into the 
hall, my face and clothes covered 
with blood and dirt, I must have 
looked an awful object to the child, 
for he gave a. cry and turned to run 
toward the basement stairs. But he 
stopped on hearing my voice calling 
him back to his god-papa, and after 
a while came timidly up to me. Papa 
had been. to the battle, he said, and 
was very ill: mamma was with papa: 
Wood was out: Lucy was in the 
cellar, and had taken him there, but 
he wanted to go to mamma. Telling 
him to stay in the hall for a minute 
till I called him, I climbed up-stairs 
and opened the bedroom door. My 
poor friend lay there, his body rest- 
ing on the bed, his head supported 
on his wife’s shoulder as she sat by 
the bedside.. He breathed heavily, 
but the pallor of his face, the closed 
eyes, the prostrate arms, the clammy 
foam she was wiping from his mouth, 
all spoke of approaching death. The 
po old servant had done his duty, 


at least,—he had brought his master 


home to diein his wife’s arms. The 
poor woman was too intent on her 
charge to notice the opening of the 
door, and as the child, would be 
better away, I closed it gently and 
went down to the hall to take little 
Arthur to the shelter below, where 
the maid was hiding. Too late! 
He lay at the foot of the stairs on 
his face, his little arms stretched 
out, his hair dabbled in blood.. I 
had not noticed the crash among 
the other noises, but a splinter of a 
shell must have come thro the 
open doorway; it had carried away 
the back of his head. The poor 
child’s death must have been instan- 
taneous. I tried to lift up the little 
corpse with my one arm, but even 
this load was too much for me, 
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and while stooping down I fainted 
away. 

When I came to my senses again 
it was quite dark, and for some time 
T could not make out where I was; 
T lay indeed for some time like one 
half asleep, feeling no inclination to 
move. By degrees I became aware 
that I was on the carpeted floor of 
a room. All noise of battle had 
ceased, but there was a sound as of 
many people close by. At last I sat 
up and gradually got to my feet. 
The movement gave me intense 
pain, for my wounds were now 
highly inflamed, and my clothes 
sticking to them made them dread- 
fully sore. At last I got up and 
groped my way to the door, and open- 
ing it at once saw where I was, for the 
pain had brought back my senses. 
I had been lying in Travers’s little 
writing-room at the end of the pas- 
sage, into which I made my way. 
There was no gas, and the drawing- 
room door was closed ; but from the 
open dining-room the glimmer of a 
candle feebly lighted up the hall, 
in which half -a-dozen sleeping 
figures could be discerned, while 
the room itself was crowded with 
men. The table was covered with 
plates, glasses, and bottles; but 
most of the men were asleep in the 
chairs or on the floor, a few were 
smoking cigars, and one or two with 
their helmets on were still engaged at 
supper, occasionally grunting out an 
observation between the mouthfuls. 

“‘ Sind wackere Soldaten, diese En- 
glischen Freiwilligen,” said a broad- 
shouldered brute, stuffing a great 
hunch of beef into his mouth with 
a silver fork, an implenfent I should 
think he must have been using for 
the first time in his life. 

Ja, ja,” replied a comrade, who 
was lolling back in his chair with 
a pair of very dirty legs on the 
table, and one of poor Travers’s best 
cigars in his mouth; “Sie so gut 
laufen kénnen.” 
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“Ja wohl,” responded the first 
speaker; “‘aber sind nicht eben so 
schnell wie die Franzésischen Mob- 
loten.” 

““Gewiss,” grunted a hulking 
lout from the floor, leaning on his 
elbow, and sending out a cloud of 
smoke from his ugly jaws; ‘‘ und da 
sind hier etwa gute Schiitzen.” 

‘* Hast recht, lange Peter,” answer- 
ed number one; “ wenn die Schur- 
ken so gut exerciren wie schiitzen 
kénnten, so wiiren wir heute nicht 
hier !” 

“Recht! recht!” said the second; 
“das exerciren macht den guten 
Soldaten.” 

What more criticisms on the 
shortcomings of our unfortunate 
volunteers might have passed I did 
not stop to hear, being interrupted 
by a sound on the stairs. Mrs. Tra- 
vers was standing on the landing- 
place; I limped up the stairs to 
meet her. Among the many pic- 


tures of those fatal days engraven 
on my memory, I remember none 


more clearly than the mournful 
aspect of my poor friend, widowed 
and motherless within a few mo- 
ments, as she stood there in her 
white dress, coming forth like a 
ghost from the chamber of the 
dead, the candle she held light 
ing up her face, and contrasting 
its pallor with the dark hair that 
fell disordered round it, its beauty 
radiant even through features worn 
with fatigue and sorrow. She was 
calm and even tearless, though the 
trembling lip told of the effort to 
restrain the emotion she felt. “‘ Dear 
friend,” she said, taking my hand, 
“T was coming to seek you; forgive 
my selfishness in neglecting you so 
long; but you will understand ”— 
glancing at the door above—“ how 
cecupied I have been.” ‘* Where,” 
I began, “is ”"——-“‘my boy?” she 
answered, anticipating my question. 
“T have laid him by his father. But 
now your wounds must be cared for ; 
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how pale and faint you look !—rest 
here a moment,”—and, descending to 
the dining-room, she returned with 
some wine, which I gratefully drank, 
and then, making me sit down on 
thetop step of the stairs, she brought 
water and linen, and, cutting off the 
sleeve of my coat, bathed and ban- 
daged my wounds. "Twas I who 
felt selfish for thus adding to her 
troubles; but in truth I was too 
weak to. have much will left, and 
stood in need of the help which 
she forced me to accept; and the 
dressing of my wounds afforded 
indescribable relief. While thus 
tending me, she explained in bro- 
ken sentences how matters stood. 
Every room but her own, and 
the little parlour into which she 
with Wood's help had carried me, 
was full of soldiers. Wood had 
been taken away to work at repair- 
ing the railroad, and Lucy had run 
off from fright; but the cook had 
stopped at her post, and had served 
up supper. and opened the cellar for 
the soldiers’ use: she did not under- 
stand what they said, and they 
were rough and boorish, but not un- 
civil. I should now go, she said, 
when my wounds were dressed, to 
look after my own home, where I 
might be wanted; for herself, she 
wished only to be allowed to remain 
watching there—pointing to the room 
where lay the bodies of her husband 
and child—where she would not be 
molested. I felt that her advice 
was good. I could be of no use as 
protection, and I had an anxious 
longing to know what had become 
of my sick mother and sister; be- 
sides, some arrangement must be 
made for the burial. I therefore 
limped away. There was no need 
to express thanks on either side, and 
the grief was too deep to be reached 
by any outward show of sympathy. 

Outside the house there was a 
good deal of movement and bustle ; 
many carts going along, the wag- 
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goners, from Sussex and Surrey, 
evidently impressed and guarded by 
soldiers; and although no gas was 
burning, the road towards Kings- 
tone was well lighted by torches 
held by persons standing at short 
intervals in line, who. had been 
seized for the duty, some of them 
the tenants of neighbouring villas. 
Almost the first of these torch- 
bearers I came to was an old gen- 
tleman whose face I was well 
acquainted with, from having fre- 
uently travelled up and down in 
the same train with him. He was 
a senior. clerk in a government 
office, I believe, and was a mild- 
looking old man with a prim face 
and a long neck, which he used to 
wrap ina wide double neckcloth, a 
thing even in those days seldom 
seen. Even in that moment of bitter- 
ness I could not help being amused 
by the absurd figure this poor old 


fellow en with his solemn 
long cravat doing penance 


face an 
with a torch in front of his own 
door, to light up the path of our 
conquerors. But a more serious 
object now presented itself, a cor- 
poral’s guard passing by, with two 
English volunteers in charge, their 
hands tied behind their backs. 
They cast an imploring glance at 
me, and T stepped into the road to 
ask the corpora! what was the mat- 
ter, and even ventured, as he was 
passing on, to lay my hand on his 
sleeve. “Auf dem Wege, Spitz- 
bube!” cried the brute, lifting his 
rifle as if toknock medown, “Must 
one prisoners who fire at us let 
shoot,” he went on to add; and shot 
the poor fel&ws would have been, 
I suppose, if I had not interceded 
with an officer who happened to be 
riding by. “Herr Hauptmann,” I 
cried, as loud as I could, “is this - 
your discipline, to let unarmed pris- 
oners be shot without orders?” 
The officer, thus appealed to, reined 
in his horse, and halted the guard 
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till he heard what I had to say. 
My knowledge of other languages 
here stood me in godd stead, for 
the prisoners, north-country factory 
hands apparently, were of course 
utterly unable to make themselves 
understood, and did not even knew 
in what they had offended. I 
therefore interpreted their explan- 
ation: they had been left behind 
while skirmishing near Ditton, in 
a barn, and coming out of their hid- 
ing-place in the midst of a party of 
the enemy, with their rifles in their 
hands, the latter thought they were 
going to fire at them from behind. 
It was a wonder they were not shot 
down on the spot. The captain 
heard the tale, and then told the 
guard to let them go, and they 
slunk off at once into a byroad. 
He was a fine soldier-like man, but 
nothing could exceed the insolence 
of his manner, which was perhaps 
all the greater because it seemed not 
intentional, but to arise from a sense 
of immeasurable superiority. Be- 
tween the lame /reiwilliger plead- 
ing for his comrades, and the 
captain of the conquering army, 
there was, in his view, an infinite 
gulf. Had the two men been dogs, 
their fate could not have been de- 
cided more contemptuously, They 
were let go simply because they 
were not worth keeping as prison- 
ers, and perhaps to kill any living 
thing without cause went against 
the hauptmann’s sense of jus- 
tice. But why speak of this in- 
sult in particular? Had not every 
man who lived then his tale to 
tell of humiliation and degrada- 
tion? For it was the same story 
everywhere. After the first stand 
in line, and when once they had 
got us on the march, the enemy 
laughed at us. Our handful of 
regular troops was sacrificed almost 
to a man in a vain conflict with 
numbers ; our volunteers and militia, 
with officers who did not know their 
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work, without ammunition or equip- _ 


ment, or staff to superintend, stary- 
ing in the midst of plenty, we had 
soon become a helpless mob, fight- 
ing desperately here and there, but 
with whom, as a manceuvring army, 
the disciplined invaders did just 
what they pleased. Happy those 
whose bones whitened the fields 
of Surrey; they at least were 
spared the disgrace we lived to en- 
dure. Even you, who have never 
known what it is to live otherwise 
than on sufferance, even your cheeks 
burn when we talk of these days; 
think, then, what those endured 
who, like your grandfather, had been 
citizens of the proudest nation on 
earth, which had never known dis- 
grace or defeat, and whose boast it 
used to be that they bore a flag on 
which the sun never set! . We had 
heard of generosity in war; we 
found none; the war was made. by 
us, it was said, and we must take 
the consequences. London and our 
only arsenal captured, we were at 
the mercy of our captors, and right 
heavily did they tread on our n 

Need I tell you the rest?—of the 
ransom we had to pay, and the taxes 
raised to cover it, which keep us 
paupers to this day ?—the brutal 
frankness that announced we must 
give place to a new naval Power, 
and be made harmless for revenge? 
—the victorious troops living at free 
quarters, the yoke they put on us 
made the more galling that their 
requisitions had a semblance of ,me- 
thod and legality? Better have 
been robbed at first hand by the 


soldiery themselves, than’ through © 


our own magistrates made the in- 
struments for extortion. How we 
lived through the degradation we 
daily and hourly underwent, 

hardly even now understand. And 
what was there left to us to, live 
for? Stripped of our colonies; 
Canada aa the West Indies gone 
to. America; Australia forced to 
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separate ; India lost for ever, after 
the English there had all been de- 
stroyed, vainly trying to hold the 
country when cut off from aid by 
their countrymen; Gibraltar and 
Malta ceded to the new naval Power; 
Ireland independent and in perpet- 
ual anarchy and revolution. When 
I look at my country as it is now— 
its trade gone, its factories silent, 
its harbours empty, a prey to pauper- 
ism and decay—when [I see all this, 
and think what Great Britain was 
in my youth, I ask myself whether 
I have really a heart or any sense of 
patriotism that I should have wit- 
nessed such degradation and still 
care to live! France was different. 
There, too, they had to eat the bread 
of tribulation under the yoke of 
the conqueror ; their fall was hardly 
more sudden or violent than ours ; 
but war could not take away their 


_ rich soil; they had no colonies to 


lose; their broad lands, which made 
their wealth, remained to them ; 


-and they rose again from the blow. 


But our people could not be got to 
see how artificial our prosperity was 
—that it all rested on foreign trade 
and financial credit ; that the course 
of trade once turned away from us, 
even for a time, it might never 
return ; and that our credit once 
shaken might never be restored. 
To hear men talk in those days you 
would have thought that Providence 
had ordained that our Government 
should always borrow at three per 
cent., and that trade came to us be- 


cause we lived in a foggy little, 


island set in a boisterous sea. They 
could not be got to see that the 
wealth heaped up on every side was 
not created in the country, but in 
India and China, and other parts of 
the world; and that it would be 
quite possible for the people who 
made money by buying and sellin 

the natural treasures of the earth, to 
go and live in other places, and take 
their profits with them. Nor would 
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men believe that there could ever 
be an end to our coal and iron, or 
that they would get to be so much 
dearer than the coal and iron of 
America that it would no longer be 
worth while to work them, and that 
therefore we ought to insure against 
the loss of our artificial position as 
the great centre of trade, by making 
ourselves secure and strong and re- 
spected. We thought we were 
living in a commercial millennium, 
which must last for a thousand 
years at least. After all, the bitter- 
est part of our reflection is, that ail 
this misery and decay might have 
been so easily prevented, and that 
we brought it about ourselves by 
our own shortsighted recklessness. 
There, across the narrow straits, was 
the writing on the wall, but we 
would not choose to read it. The 
warnings of the few were drowned 
in the voice of the multitude. 
Power was then passing away 
from the class which had been 
used to rule, and to face political 
dangers, and which had brought 
the nation with honour unsullied 
through former struggles, into the 
hands of the lower classes, unedu- 
cated, untrained to the use of poli- 
tical rights, and swayed by dema- 
gogues ; and the few who were wise 
in their generation were denounced 
as alarmists or as aristocrats who 
sought their own aggrandisement 
by wasting public money on bloated 
armaments. The rich were idle and. 
luxurious ; the poor grudged the. 
cost of defence. Politics had be- 
come ‘a mere bidding for Radical: 
votes, and those who should have 
led the nation, stooped rather to. 
pander to the selfishness of the day,, 
and humoured the popular cry 
which denounced those who would’ 
secure the defence of the nation by 
enforced arming of its manhood, as: 
interfering with the liberties of the. 
people. Truly the nation was ripe. 
for a fall; but when Ff reflect how 
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a little firmness and self-denial, or 
political courage and foresight, might 
have averted the disaster, I feei 
that the judgment must have really 
been deserved. A nation too selfish 
to defend its liberty, could not have 
been fit to retain it. To you, my 
grandchildren, who are now going 
to seek anew home in a more pros- 
perous land, let not this bitter 
lesson be lost upon -you, in the 


country of your adoftion. For me, 
I am too old to begin life again in 
a strange country; and hard and 
evil as have been my days, it. is not 
much to await in solitude the time 
which cannot now be far off, when 
my old bones will be laid to rest in 
the soil I have loved so well, and 
whose happiness and honour I have 
so long survived. 





IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE. 
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Late events have given a sad 
celebrity to Greece amongst us. 
Great and terrible as have been the 
incidents of Europe within the last 
eight months, the disaster of 
Oropus has. not been erased from 
memory by the overwhelming 
slaughter of the battle-field, the de- 
vastation of cities, and the downfall 
of a great nation. 

Nothing could more convincingly 
demonstrate how deeply the feeling 
of England has sympathised with 
this dire calamity, than the fact that 
amidst the crash of a mighty em- 
pire, and a convulsion that threatens 
to change the condition of the world, 
men still turn to the history of that 
sad morning at Marathon; while 
through the cares of a most event- 
ful moment our foreign Minister 
directs his especial attention to this 
question, and has within the last 
few days formally made the demand 
on Greece to reopen the inquiry, 
and investigate the case from the 
beginning. 

The volume whose title stands at 
the head of the present paper has 
its especial value for us at this.time. 
First of all, these are the “ impres- 
sions” of a most competent and fair- 


minded witness. Sir Thomas Wyse, 
for years our Minister in Greece, was 
eminently suited to the task that 
fell to his lot. To the claims of 
scholarship and learning he added 
the gifts of the practical politician 
and the statesman; and not less 


than either was he a true philan- , 


thropist, who could take the warm- 
est interest in the daily life and 
habits of a simple people, — study 
their wants, weigh their ambitions, 
and carefully consider how far their 
hopes as a nation might reasonably 
contribute to their welfare and pros- 
perity. : 

But there was another merit 
more especially his own. No min- 
ister of any country more laboured 
than Sir Thomas Wyse to eradi- 
cate from Greece that spirit of de- 
pendence on the protecting Powers 
which has been at once the shame 
of all the Greek politicians and the 
destruction of anything like a na- 
tional party. That the country 
should be the Greece of the Greeks, 
and not of Russia, of England, or 
of France, was his crowning idea. 

The men who have known Greece 
personally, and through intimate 
acquaintance with its people, are 
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certainly mor® prone to Philhellen- 
ism, from this sort of knowledge, 
than statesmen or ministers whose 
dealings have brought them into 
contact with persons im office; and 
it is well to discriminate between 
the differing, and to some extent 
opposite, judgments of the two, 
and to bear in mind how little of 
contradictory may exist between 
them. If there be nothing more 
common than to find panegyrists 
of Greece amongst the former, it 
is very rare, indeed, to meet with 
men who will speak in terms of 
praise of the Greek statesmen and 
politicians. 

If it was not easy to exaggerate 
the good qualities of the peasant, or 
to overstate his temperance, his in- 
dustry, or his thrift, no more could 
you set bounds to the future of a 
people constitutionally brave and 
courageous, ever ready to confront 
difficulty or danger, eminently alive 
to the appeal of eloquence, and will- 


ing to intrust their fortune wher- 
ever their convictions engaged them. 
Add to these qualities a love and a 
desire for education which, except 
in the Irish peasantry, has no rival 


in Europe. To Greek ambition 
learning is the one road; he asks no 
other—aspires to no other. What 
Greece has done in this respect, 
a few facts will illustrate. In 
the year 1835 there were but 71 
primary schools, frequented by 
6721 scholars. In 1866 the return 
of -public schools makes their num- 
ber 1067, and the scholars 65,363. 
There are, besides, 123 superior 
schools, or what are called in Greece 
“Hellenic Schools,” attended by 
6675 pupils, and presided over by 
964 masters, all of whom are grad- 
uates of a university. In these all 
the higher branches of education 
are followed out, and the classics 
especially cultivated. 

Over these, again, are the Gym- 
nasia; and, lastly, the univetsity, 
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which numbers 62 professors and 
1200 students. 

In the most critical moments of 
national history these numbers have 
not fallen off: a large number, in- 
deed, come from the Greek provinces 
of Turkey. The total of scholars 
of both sexes in the various educa- 
tional establishments of the country 
amounts to 75,000, which gives 
one for every 19 of the popu 
lation. It is not unwarrantable to 
hope much from a people who, in 
all the pressure of a deep poverty, 
can make such efforts as these for re- 
generation and improvement ; nor is 
it unreasonable that they who love 
Greece, and feel closely interested in 
her fortunes, would rather dwell on 
these reasons for hopefulness than 
on the characters of her public men, 
and the fame of their actions be- 
fore the world. 

The Gree¢e of which we read, 
however, in our journals, whose in. 
trigues we discuss, whose rogueries 
we expose, whose bankruptcies we 
deplore, is the country with whose 
forms we are more familiar than this 
land of tbe toiling peasant. We 
only know of Greece as the “ politi- 
cal failure” which inapplicable in- 
stitutions and dishonest politicians 
have made it; and when we read 
of Philhellenism, we ask ourselves 
of what are these men made who 
see any ground of hope in these kna- 
vish plotters, in these unscrupulous 
jobbers? Henri Heine once said 
that nations were best known to 
their neighbours through their 
writers of fiction; and there is no 
disguising how much the portrait- 
ure of domestic manners has done 
for ourselves in disseminating ideas 
of our attachment to the ties of 
family, the joys cf home, and that 
general trustfulness in the power of 
affection which forms the basis of 
our daily code. Now the Greeks 
have no painters of their interior 
life; all we know of them is from 
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our tourists or our newspaper cor- 
respondents. 

It is of great value, on this accoun 
to have, as in the work before us, 
the testimony of one who knew 
these people in the various grada- 
tions of life; who had lived long 
amongst them, making the study of 
them his pleasure and his pursuit ; 
and who in all the zeal of the 
Philhellenist never lost sight of the 
skill and acuteness of the politician. 

The work itself, published post- 
humously by his niece, is preceded 
by an introduction by that lady, so 
gracefully written, and with such 
absence of pretension, that we would 
with great pleasure loiter over pages 
every one of which is full of know- 
ledge of the country and a keen 
appreciation of the people. 

That same brigandage whose 
fearful cruelties we are now occu- 
pied in investigating, engaged Sir 
Thomas Wyse’s attention so far back 
as 1851 and 1852; and, as his niece 
tells us, ‘Lord Palmerston, wishing 
to bring public opinion to bear, and 
hoping to induce other Governments 
to help him, had a memorandum of 
Sir Thomas Wyse’s despatches on 
this subject printed and transmitted 
to every Court of Europe. Soon 
a phalanx of remonstrance poured 
down on the head of the unlucky 
Greek Cabinet. Great was the indig- 
nation against the English Minister ; 
yet many of the instances quoted, 
with the details of thumb-screws, 
boiling oil, and other tortures, had 
been copied from the Greek papers 
themselves.” 

On examination, the truth of Sir 
Tnomas Wyse’s allegation was pro- 
ven; but the Greek Government 
consoled itself by proclaiming “‘ that, 
at all events, now, perfect tran- 
quillity prevails;” and after such a 
declaration there was no more to 
be said. 

When, however, shortly after this, 
Sir Thomas Wyse proposed to make 


an excursion to Naupja, round to 
Corinth, returning by Mount Ger- 
anion, a general outcry of dissua- 
sion arose from all his friends against 
the hazardoug undertaking, eager- 
ly exclaiming, “Are you foolish 
enough to believe the Government ?” 

There is an unhappy resemblance 
between this state of things and 
what we have seen in our own day ; 
and the parallel extends, unfortun- 
ately, to the same unprincipled assur- 
ance of security which lured our poor 
countrymen to their fate. ‘There is 
not a brigand in the province,” was 
the assurance of the Minister when 
Mr. Herbert and his party inquired 
as to the safety of a visit to Mara- 
thon. 

At the moment this assurance 
was given, Takos and his followers 
were looking down on Athens from 
the slopes of Pentelicus; and the 
only doubtful part of this dreary 
story is, how far they who spoke so 
confidently were, or were not, fully 


informed on.what they declared. . 


In fact, we only have to read Miss 
Wyse’s introductory chapter to see 
that things have gone back in Greece 
since the days she speaks of. ‘“ The' 
rides around Athens were perfectly 
safe, and no one felt the least alarm 
when benighted;” and so she says, 
“‘as we once were, riding back in 
the evening from Marathon ! without 
one gendarme or armed protector of 
any kind.” This, be it remembered, 
took place ‘nigh twenty years ago; 
and it was but this time last year 
we witnessed the surprise at Pik- 
ermi and the massacre at Oropus. 
What, then, has changed in this 
terrible land? Is it the brigand? 
has he grown more merciful or more 
mercenary? Is he less disposed to 
bloodshed, and more eager for per- 
sonal gain? How about the Govern- 
ment? Are Ministers more alive to 
the grave responsibilities of their sta- 
tion? are they more observant of 
the obligations of their word? do 
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they believe in the existence of a 
European public opinion? and do 
they regard themselves as amenable 
to its judgments ? 

Is the peasant less under the 
terror of the brigand’s vengeance ? 
or is there a single social condition 
of the country, as regards this pesti- 
lence of brigandage, different from 
what it was? Where is the security 
in the neighbourhood of Athens at 
this moment? It was but last sum- 
mer we ourselves formed portion of 
a party to dine on board a British 
ship of war at the Pirzeus; and as 
we desired to drive thither by road 
in preference to taking the rail, a 
distance of three English miles, the 
Minister of the Interior took the 
precaution to order detachments to 
patrol the road, as the party in- 
cluded three or four of the foreign 
envoys in Greece, and consequent- 
ly, if captured by the brigands, 
might have occasioned the “very 
gravest of complications.” This 
took place in last June. “ The first 
‘startling event,” says Miss Wyse, 
“of this epoch, occurred soon after 
the armed occupation of the Pirzeus, 
when a band of brigands who had 
gathered on the hills above Salamis 
rushed down to the plain beneath, 
one evening towards dusk, and car- 
ried off a French officer from the 
outskirts of his own camp. They 
immediately sent to the admiral 
commanding the corps, and demand- 
ed a ransom of £1200 in English 
sovereigns, requesting politely at the 
same time an English telescope.” 

Sir Thomas Wyse, and M. Mercier, 
the French envoy, went straight to 
M. Boulgaris, who was at the mo- 
ment engaged in a Cabinet Council. 
They were admitted, however, at 
once, and told the Cabinet “that 
they must look to this matter,” and 
“that if the officer was not released 
forthwith they would take ‘the 
severest measures.” The Ministry, 
knowing these to be no empty 
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threats, lost not a moment. The 
Greek Government paid the £1200! 
in English gold, too; but with or 
without the telescope has not tran- 
spired. 

What a lesson might have been 
derived from this prompt and de- 
cisive action of these two deter- 
mined and sensible men, who would 
accept no portion of the details of 
the negotiations, nor any part in the 
dealings with the brigands! They 
saw at once that to entertain the 
question at all was to accept a share 
of that responsibility which be- 
longed solely to the Greek Govern- 
ment. They limited themselves to 
the simple demand, which they 
knew how to enforce, and made the 
Cabinet responsible for what might 
happen. Nor is the least instruc- 
tive part of the episode the fact, that 
universal report ‘declared the King 
and the Queen had both applauded 
the carrying off of the French officer. 
The King understood brigandage only 
as evidence of popular discontent at 
the occupation of the Allies! 

If, then, Sir Thomas Wyse and 
M. Mercier could in those days have 
put such pressure on a Greek: Gov- 
ernment, that even in the face of 
popular sympathy they could oblige 
them to ransom a captive and 
treat with the brigands themselves, 
how much more likely would such a 
line of action be to succeed in these 
our own days, when we are told that 
the sense of the “nation kindles 
against brigandage,” and when we 
know that not a breath of scandal 
can be breathed against the honour 
of the Throne! 

We are not for a moment pre- 
pared to justify this mode of pro- 
cedure, or to maintain its legality ; 


. but neither are we in possession of 


any argument to support the payment 
of a ransom at all, and the holding 
any dealings whatever with these 
murderers. In point of fact, the 
summary demand that the captive 


/ 
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should be restored uninjured, no 
matter how it should be done, or 
through what agency effected, was 
in itself a very significant avowal 
on our part that, though we had 
endowed these people with a con- 
stitutional government, and_ in- 
structed them to live in accordance 
with law, our first practical lesson 
was to throw all. legality to the 
winds, and to fall back upon expe- 
diency in the hour of difficulty. 

This same Greek kingdom was one 
of those Whig adventures in state- 
craft by which at the time this party 
dazzled the world, and delighted 
their followers, ces messiewrs de la 
pavé. If a people emerging from 
barbarism could stand the test of a 


government dependent on universal. 


suffrage, what a triumph would that 
be for constitutionalism! *We as- 
sumed that a Chamber convoked 
by free election would be a “ Parlia- 
ment” pretty much as we have it 
at home, and that Messrs. Boulgaris 


& Co. would be as clean-handed in. 


office, and as deeply imbued with 
the responsibilities of their station, 


as though they lived in Downing: 


Street. We gave them the forms of 
our institutions, and were terribly 
disappointed that they never ac- 
quired their commonest meanings, 
far less their animating spirit. As 
well expect that a Choctaw Indian 
should become a general -because 

ou dressed him in a staff uniform! 

hese men knew nothing of state- 
craft but its duplicities. Placed 
originally in a false position, subject 
to the vote of a Chamber which, to 
be manageable, must be packed, and 
condemned to.a line of policy which 
must offend at least one of the 
protecting Powers, the whole game 
of administration must depend upon 


adroit knavery. There was a mock’ 


- conservatism to be maintained for 
the Court; a mock solvency to the 
Powers who lend money; a mock 
patriotism to the party who dream 


of the “grand idea,” and who, see- 
ing how profitable brigandage could 
be to the few, were eager to extend 
its benefits to the whole nation. 
These are not such easy exploits 
that they can be done by the first 
comer; and many a change of ad- 
ministration shows how hard it is 
to hit upon the right men. In 
Greece, besides, there are few careers 
which a man of some education, and 
even moderate ambition, can em- 
brace. The State was come to be re- 
garded as the best employer; and 


‘so rapid are the transitions from one 


office to another, so purely accidental 
many of the changes in public life, 
that even very humble capacities, if 
allied with powers for intrigue, need 
never despair of succeeding in the 
game of politics. 

It is true, official life is miserably 
paid ; but as in all countries .where 
salaries are small, the resources from 
corruption are the compensation; 
and the very gambling element of 
uncertainty is not amongst the least 
of attractions with a people who 


are thoroughly Oriental in their love 


of chance. 

The power of dispensing patron- 
age is, besides, a great bribe to men 
constitutionally fond of being looked 


up to, and proud of the eminence - 


they occupy. For these reasons, in 
no country of Europe where public 
life is best rewarded is there the 
same craving for office or the same 
struggle for State employment as 
in Greece. All that we know of 
party hate or jealousy, all that 
we read of the animosity of venal 
leaders at home, is nothing to what 
prevails in Athens, any more than 
the polished sarcasms of our news- 
papers are to be compared to the 
barefaced insolence and the unblush- 
ing calumnies of the national press. 
The old Irish House of Commons, 
in its most fire-eating days, is the 
only parallel for the Chamber at 
Athens; and the duel is looked 
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on as the crowning argument of a 
much-disputed question. These are 
not very hopeful materials ; but there 
are even worse in the complete cor- 
ruption of public opinion by a venal 
and dishonest press, and that low 
standard of public morality by 
which men of tarnished reputations 
are admitted to the highest employ- 
ment of the-State, and capacity for 
business accepted as a compensation 
for damaged character. 

To appeal to the Cabinet against 
brigandage has been said by some 


one to be like suing a High-Church . 


curate in the Upper House of Con- 
vocation; and certainly it cannot 
be questioned that no Greek landed 
proprietor can assume to act in open 
defiance of this institution. 

Miss Wyse, with much correct- 
ness, ascribes the increase of brig- 
andage to the opening of the prisons 
and the encouragement to lawless- 
ness in 1854, as also the renewed 
impulse to those robber excesses, to 
the Cretan revolution, of later date. 
That a “war of independence” 
could be waged with such materials, 
that the cause of a “regenerated 
Greece” could be served and pro- 
moted by men whose whole lives are 
a practical denial of all civilisation, 
could only have entered the brain 
of Greek politicians. 

And when we bear these facts in 
mind, and bethink ourselves how 
completely anything there is of 
public opinion in Greece has identi- 
fied itself with the cause these men 
fought for, and never repudiated 
their alliance, we may well feel cer- 
tain misgivings as to the energy 
which the Government will lend to 
the inquiry we are now demanding ; 
and hence our forebodings that no 
ray of light will fall upon the sad 
tragedy of Oropus. As for ourselves, 
we have given them, in these jail- 
deliveries, our last discovery in state- 
craft; and Mr. Gladstone’s Philhel- 
denism was never more conspicuous 
than when he instructed this people 
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in the mystery of “healing measures.” 
It may well be that the Greek 
Minister is reluctant to deal harsh- 
ly with the “indiscreet patriot- 
ism” of the brigand. It may well 
be that he can estimate the party 
services of these men, and measure 
them by a gauge which, to say the 
least, would involve an awkward- 
ness if explained to a British Minis- 
ter. What Mr. Erskine, in one of 
his despatches, spoke of as “the 
supposed exigencies of party war- 
fare,” may havea claim on ministerial 
regard at Athens which they could 
scarcely possess in London; and 
there is certainly a want of consid- 
eration in Lord Granville in asking 
the Cabinet to pursue, with all the 
powers of the law, their own sup- 
porters and adherents, and make 
victims of these Greek gentlemen 
“below the gangway ”’! 

There have been three distinct 
Administrations in Greece since the 
tragedy of April last, and who is to 
say how many more will not inter- 
vene before we arrive at the final 
award of the Government? Be- 
tween actual complicity with the 
murderers and a shrinking reluc- 
tance to expose their guilt, no matter 
at what consequences or with what 
connections, there is a wide differ- 
ence. No reasonable man imagines 
that M. Zaimis, or Deligiorgis, of 
Coumandouros is allied with brigan- 
dage as an “industry”; but a great 
many men believe that these and 
several other politicians in Greece 
would be slow to confront the dan- 
ger of an open declaration of war 
with these people, and an assurance 
that they would carry out this war 
to extermination! Life, and, still 
more, property, is too much at the 
mercy of the brigand to sustain men 
in this bold resolve. The peasantry 
are too reduced by terror, and the 
local authorities too much exposed 
to danger, to find supporters for such 
a policy. The Minister who should 
denounce the brigand must not only 
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have no landed property of his own, 
but he must not have even a remote 
relative or friend with any such ; 
and besides this, he must be content 
to hold his life at an hour’s lease, 
and resign himself never to venture 
beyond the streets of Athens, and 
even there, not after nightfall. 

By what ingenuity Lord Gran- 
ville can suggest a mode of inquiry 
at all likely to satisfy the ends of 
justice in such a country, it is not 
easy to imagine ; and the very reluc- 
tance with which the Greek Cabinet 
accedes to his demand for investi- 
gation savours far more of official 
reserve than fear for the result. 
That anything of real value or im- 
portance will be elicited by this 
inquiry—that the acuteness of our 
consular staff from Constantinople, 
with their I know not how many 
guineas per day, will be rewarded 
by a full disclosure of the guilty 
ramifications of their iniquity—is 
more than we can believe. There 
is no need of the tangled intricacy 


of a foreign process of law, or of the. 


trained faculties of the Athenian 
pettifogger, to make Greek cunning 
an overmatch for our own. As it 
is, many documents have been flatly 
refused us, and lines of examination, 
which our lawyers have suggested, 
expunged; and so far as inquiry 
has hitherto gone, there has not 
been even that affectation of can- 
dour that could simulate the desire 
to stand well with us. 

It is abundantly clear that agree- 
ments are occasionally come to be- 
tween the Government for the time 
being and the brigands, by which 
certain travellers are unmolested, 
and certain districts unscathed, for 
agiven period. There is really no 
other way to account for those sus- 
pensions of hostilities, by which 
tourists are enabled, not only to visit 
certain regions, but to report on the 
general tranquillity and peace of the 
country at large. 

We have very little doubt that 


the memorable visit of Smith O’Brien, 
on his return from Australia, was one 
of these. It is thus that Miss Wyse 
relates the incident in a footnote to 
p. 124 :— 


“This refers to Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
who came to Athens during the inter. 
val between his being permitted to 
leave Australia and to return to Ire. 
land. Becoming violently Philhelle- 
nic, and devoted to the Greek Govern- 
ment, he would hot believe in the ex. 
istence of brigandage, or any of the 
evils so much complained of. Finally, 
he made a tour in the interior, when 
orders were sent to all the authorities 
to hide all- defects, and to take the ut- 
most precaution to prevent his being 
captured by robbers, who abounded in 
the districts he intended to travel 
through. On his return to Athens he 
published a letter eulogising the state 
of the country, and denying the griey- 
ances alluded to; but, unluckily, a se- 
cret report of thé authorities got into 
the papers at the same time, and re- 
vealed the systematic deceit which had 
been practised upon him.” 


In one of Dean Stanley’s letters: 
which, though not originally intend- 
ed for publication, form the supple- 
ment of this volume, and are, it need 
scarcely be said, a very attractive 
feature of its contents, there is a 
curious account of the last exploit 
and death of the well-known brig- 
and, Davéli. 

This man,whose hazardous achieve- 
ments and daring escapes form the 
subject of many of the popular 
songs of the people, is still regarded 
as a sort of hero by the peasantry, 
who would scorn to compare such 
chiefs as the leader of the Arvani- 
taki with the great Palikar. It is 
thus the Dean commemorates his 
ending :— 

“Tt was Christmas, now some five 
years ago, in the house of a wealthy 
merchant at Chalcis, in Euboea. He 
was absent in Athens; but his wife 
and daughter were at home, and his 
danglter’s betrothed. lover, a Greek 
judge. The family were playing at 
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cards, when the door was quietly 
opened by two strangers, who asked 
to see one of the guests, who was a 
physician. The judge looked hard at 
the two men and said, ‘ You seem to 
me very like robbers,’ ‘ You think so?’ 
they replied. Inthe next moment the 
- yoom was filled with a band of twenty 
brigands, Davéliat their head. Resis- 
tance was impossible. They seized the 
plate and jewels. They set a pot of oil 
to boil on the fire, their usual process 
for extorting the secret places of trea- 
sure inthe house. They set the judge 
to play at cards with one of the thieves. 
‘If you win, you shall be spared ; if 
you lose, you shall die.’ Meanwhile a 
servant had escaped and given the 
alarm. Just before the oil had boiled, 
and just before the game of cards was 
finished, a cry arose that the soldiers 
were coming. The robbers fled, carry- 
ing away with them the daughter of 
the house, her brother, and her brother- 
in-law. For two months she remained 
‘with them ; moving to and fro, over 
Helicon and Parnassus; sleeping in 
caves wrapped in sheepskins ; living 
on roast lamb and pure water ; treated 
with the utmost courtesy by Davéli, 
who, whenever her shoes were worn 
out, sent to Livadia for new ones. Con- 
stant negotiations were carried on for 
her ransom. In order to assure her 
friends of her safety, and at the same 
time keep her in custody, she was ex- 
hibited to them on the top of inacces- 
sible cliffs. Finally, Davéli restored 
her jewels, and advised her to go home 
another way, lest the more savage 
part of his band should intercept her 
return. 
“ These and like feats had made him 
*the hero or the terror of the neighbour- 
ing mountains. At Jast a united effort 
was made to seize him. He had often 
lodged by force in the convent of Jeru- 
salem, under the auspices of Father 
Joseph. The tide now turned. Through 
the abbot’s shepherds on Parnassus, 
notice was given of the hiding-place of 
the band, and he and his monks came 
out armed in pursuit. From Uelicon, 
too, the great monastery of St. Luke, 
which has given so many ‘ Lukes’ to 
this neighbourhood, sent its monks in 
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like manner. The whole of Parnassus 
was surrounded, and the band driven 
down towards the ‘ Three Ways ’—the 
Pass (or Derveni) of Konlia. Each of 
the three roads was guarded by the 
villagers of the respective approaches. 
The heights of Daulis were hemmed 
in by the Daulians, The road from 
Thebes was shut in by the peasants of 
Distomo. That from Delphi was closed 
by the Arachovites, who were led by 
one of their own people, Megas, the 
head of the gendarmes or chorophy- 
lakes. He, with his men, killed Da- 
véli; and twenty-six out of the band 
of thirty were destroyed. Megas him- 
self fell; and on the top of the hill— 
on the very spot, where, for fear of 
robbers, CEdipus committed the fatal 
deed of his life—a monument com- 
memorates his death and the extir- 
pation of the band.” 


This question of brigandage has got 
such possession of our mind that we 
are unable to turn from it to the num- 
berless other and far pleasanter top- 
ics with which this volume abounds. 
Indeed, a more charming record of 
an interesting tour cannot be ima- 
gined; and everything that a fine 
scholarship, a cultivated taste, ang a 
genial disposition could contribute, 
were met in that British Minister, 
who never more happilly illustrated 
the gifts and graces of his country 
than by the traits this journey has 
left of him. . 

The last three letters of the vol- 
ume are by Dean Stanley, and 
highly characteristic of the refine- 
ment and the elegance of the writer. 
The last sentence of all is— 


“ So ends this interesting week ! To 
me it was quite a resurrection of varied 
delights. It revives my first feeling, 
that, with the single exception of Pales- 
tine, there is no travelling equal to that 
of Greece. There is no country which 
so combines the compactness, the varie- 
ty, the romance, the beauty of nature, 
and a beauty and a romance with the 
life of ancient creeds and ideas, which 
are explained by it at every turn.” 
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WHAT IS TO COME OF IT? 


Hap I been a midshipman on 
board Lord Nelson’s flag-ship, I 
could not have been more anti- 
Gallican than I have been all my 
life. I started in my early boyhood 
with a strong dislike to France and 
Frenchmen, and every stage of my 
career has strengthened the impres- 
sion. Their insupportable arro- 
gance, their pretended superiority 
in culture and civilisation, their 
vainglorious claim to military glory, 
paraded and insisted on at every 
occasion, with their ever-ready ridi- 
cule of their neighbours, and their 
scarcely less insulting compassion 
for all who were unlike them, made 
up a national character which only 
needed to be “accented” by their 
native vanity and their egotistical 
politeness to be downright detest- 
able. That both their cookery and 
their causerie was better than 
all the world’s I could not deny, 
h@wever much it cost me to admit 
it. Indeed I am not sure that in 
my racy enjoyment of Paris there 
did not mingle with the pleasure 
that sense which the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes said heightened -all de- 
light, “‘the suspicion that it was 
wrong ”’—and which she explained 
was the only charm that was want- 
ing to “iced water.” Whether it 
was, however, that the fault lay 
with my temperament or my pocket, 
I always felt that a few weeks gave 
me enough of the fascinating capital. 
There were no such dinners as 


Philippe’s, no such actors in Europe 
as at the Francais ; no such dialogue 
was or could be written, still less 
could it be given with that refine- 
ment of accent, look, and gesture as 
theirs ; and when I supped at the 
Cadran Bleu after the play, where 


did conversation ever range as it did 
there? where did smart criticism 
alternate with deep views of life, 
and the most graceful flights of 
fancy dash the deeper tone of a 
philosophy not the less profound 
from its intense relation to daily 
life, and its thousand illustrations in 
the actual world? To be sure, the 
men and the women talked in a 
tongue made for epigram, where even 
the moderate intelligences are witty 
and the brilliant people are sublime. 

Where did men ever learn to 
dress their sentiments, and the 
women to dress themselves, as in 
Paris? and where, above all, was 
the prestige of a social success so 
high that the most brilliant talkers 
strained every nerve to achieve it, 
and regarded the triumphs of con- 
versation as amongst the victories of 
life? And yet, as I have said, once 
away from these—once Paris left 
behind you—you forgot the en- 
chantment in which you had lived, 
and turned only to think of the 
egotistical sensuality of the French- 
man, the pernicious spirit of his 
novels, the avowed depravity of his 
drama, and the heartfelt delight he 
avowed in ridiculing what all others 
respect in morals or venerate in 
religion. 

In the air of refinement he knew 
how to throw over vice, in that 
mock civilisation he could impart 
to every step of wickedness, he con- 
trived to stamp the more homely 
habits of other nations with the 
impress of an inveterate vulgarity ; 
and it was very hard not to feel 
that, in passing out of France into 
Germany, you were descending 
from the drawing-room to the ser- 
vants’ hall. It was little good to 
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be told that the company comprised 
the most distinguished Jitterati of 
Europe—that all that the Continent 
possessed of scholarship, or histori- 
cal lore, or critical acumen, were 
there ; the philosophers never washed 
their hands, and their wives wore 
dirty stockings. All the details of 
their daily life—and they took good 


care you should see them—were so. 
- many outrages on the decencies and 


proprieties of existence, till at last 
the painful conviction stole over 
you that dirty habits must have 
some terribly close relation to sim- 
plicity of character, and that indi- 
gestible cookery, and a_ general 
greasiness of living are the fitting 
concomitants of culture and deep 
thought. 

It was this contrast—a contrast 
that Frenchmen took care should 
be palpably felt by all Europe—that 
wounded Germany to the quick. 
It was that daily sarcasm on their 
social inferiority they could neither 
endure nor forgive. Jena, and 
Magdeburg, and even Berlin, in 
the hands of the Frenchman, might, 
after long lapse of years, be pardoned, 
The insults of the First Empire were 
in a measure forgotten; but the 
same grievance which weighs so 
heavily with the Americans in re- 
gard to ourselves, stimulated the 
Germans against the French. There 
was a social disparagement, a per- 
petual sneer, at their ways and 
habits, and a tone of insolent com- 
passion at their supposed deficien- 
cies, actually intolerable. It was in 
this way that Count Bismark util- 
ised the imaginary insult to the king 
at Ems, and proclaimed M. Bene- 
detti’s impertinence throughout the 
Vaterland. ; 

It was this sentiment, very clev- 
erly cultivated and ingeniously dis- 
seminated, gave the whole spirit to 
the war, and armed the Germans 
with an amount of rancour and bit- 
terness not to be expected from their 
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national character. To this was 
owing the irresistible determination 
against which French impetuosity 
broke, and scattered like a wave 
against a rock; and without this 
the Red Prince might have writ- 
ten scores of pamphlets “‘ How to 
fight the French” in vain. It was 
in wounded national sentiment lay 
the stronghold of those hosts who 
crossed the Rhine resolving never 
to recross it except as conquerors. 

As for the French, they no more 
expected this character of onslaught 
than they were able to explain it. 
That these same landwehr—whom 
they had been taught to believe 
only a homely peasantry —could 
storm the heights of Spichern, or 
withstand the attack of five times 
their number, as at Gravelotte, was 
simply incredible. The personal 
slight—for it had become such— 
made each soldier a sworn enemy to 
France ; and here was an element 
of -combativeness that discipline 
could not invent nor Count Moltke 
imagine. This was, then, the “ co- 
hesion” which we all admired, and 
this that indomitable doggedness 
which we fancied had been mani 
factured by drill. 

To make the German peasant be- 
lieve that the Frenchman despised 
and derided him was a master-stroke 
of policy, and possibly few except 
Bismark would ever have accom- 
plished it. It would have been use- 
less to appeal to him with the higher 
arguments which the thinkers of 
Germany brought against France. 

What would he have cared to 
hear that these people, while affect- 
ing to lead civilisation and show 
the whole world the road to true 
culture, were of all peoples the most 
inconsequent and illogical—for ever 
oscillating between infidelity and 
superstition, just as they balanced 
eternally between despotism and 
democracy—submitting servilely to 
tyranny, but always reserving insur. 
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rection as a national right—crushing 
liberty by the extravagance of equal- 
ity, and sacrificing equality by the 
excesses of liberty ? 

Assuming to do all by the people, 
they did less for them than any na- 
tion of Europe; and in their ardour 
for a universal brotherhood, they 
assail what even the savages respect 
—the rights of property and the 
family. 

More energetic: in their assertion 
of rights than any people of Europe, 
and more intensely opposed to their 
rulers than all the world—affecting 
to love the law, and ever ready to 
dethrone and subvert it—without 
prestige and without forcee—now, who 
is to rule them and how? I am not 
sure that M. Bismark himself has 
not his uneasy moments on this 
score, and that there are times when 
he trembles’ for his indemnity. 
After all, you may pass your credi- 
tor too often through the insolvent 
court—not that Germany is likely 
to be peculiar'y sensitive on that 
point, now af least that Ger- 
many takes her mot d@ordre from 
Prussia. There is this singular re- 
semblance between Italy and Ger- 
many, that on their road to unity 
each of these nations had to be led 
at first, and subsequently dominated 
by the least attractive and least 
amiable part of the population. 
What Piedmont was to Italy, Prus- 
sia is to Germany. The men of 
blood and iron came from the north. 
They were brave, hardy, temperate, 
and enduring. Their poverty had 
taught them thrift, and their thrift 
had taught them patience. Only 
sharing in the culture of the south 
by community of language, their 
manners were not softened by the 
refinements they affected to think 
national. It may easily be imagined 
how such men as these swayed the 
people over whom they had won 
supremacy, and what terms of peace 
they would dictate to the conquered. 
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The coarse Piedmontese, rough of 
speech and rougher of manner, did 
more to render Italian unity un- 
popular than all the intrigues of 
Austria and all the curses of the 
Vatican. The Piedmontese prefect 
—the Piedmontese official of the 
dogana or the post-office—was “g 
badge of conquest” in the south to 


. the full as offensive to native feeling 
as though he had come as a con- © 


queror. His rugged assertion of 
courage and integrity scarcely con- 
ciliated the Neapolitan, who had no 
overweening admiration or exagger- 
ated estimate for these qualities ; and 
the lazzarone who was daily bullied 
for his sloth, “Virt, and general de- 
basement, found it very hard to be- 
lieve that his condition was bettered 
and his social status improved by 
the expulsion of the “ barbari.” 

If the act of unification of Ger- 
many has not inflicted the Prussian 
on South Germany, in the same way 
as was the Piedmontese on Southern 
Italy, the spread of Prussianism in 
thought and sentiment is not less 
complete. It is said generally, and 
there is not any difficulty in believ- 
ing it, that no voice of Saxony, 
Wurtemberg, or Bavaria was heard 
in discussing the terms of peace, 
Cold, stern, cruel Prussia alone 
spoke, and spoke ‘through the lips 
of the man whose unsympathetic 
nature and unrelenting temperament 
are emblems of the worst mood of 
his country. 

No man knew better, if any so 
well as himself, that the severity 
of the terms imposed at the peace 
would render all future government 
of France the more difficult, if not 
impossible by the men who con- 
ducted the negotiations. 

And as M. Gyizot, in his days of 
power and pre-eminence,never ceased 
to be reproached with his journey to 
Ghent, so would M. Thiers be sure 
to have his Versailles experiences 
hurled against him as ‘though 4 
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shame andignominy. Is the French 
democracy so easy of conduct, are 
the populations of St. Antoine and 
Belleville and Montmartre so ductile 
and confiding, that the Prussian 
statesman could afford to weaken 
the authority and impair the in- 
fluence of him whose task must be 
to guide them? Had not personal 
rancour and vindictiveness a greater 
share in this line of action than 
calm policy and statecraft ? 

With the same deep reasoning 
hate he had impressed the nation to 
crash the French, he had impressed 
the army to march through Paris; 
and he has turned his lingering 
steps now back to Berlin, half 
sulky lest he should have forgotten 
any possible humiliation he could 
have inflicted on this people. It 
is by this spirit, manifested in so 
many ways, that the future govern- 
ment of France has been made 
a matter of such difficulty. What 
an opportunity does this offer to 
that dearly-loved cry of treason 
and betrayal so congenial to les 
messicurs de la favé! The dis- 
grace of the ravished provinces is 
especially dear to those who cannot 
tell where Alsace and Lorraine are ; 
and the ruin to be caused by the 
five milliards indemnity is over- 
whelmingly terrible to those who 
have nothing. Alphonse Karr tells, 
that they who are most ready to 
die for the liberty of the press are 
usually unable to read. At all 
events, these men can cry out against 
the negotiators who have agreed to 
these terms of peace ; and, now that 
the Germans are retiring, demand 
to be led against the Prussians, and 
die rather than capitulate. 

It would be understating the 
foresight of M. Bismark, as well 
as to underrate his malignity, not 
to believe that he foresaw these 
troubles—that he had fully calcu- 
lated on the ruffianism of an unre- 
strained rabble, and the licentious 


abandonment of a beaten and de- 
moralised army. The man whose 
belief in Force was a religion, could 
have little doubt what chances 
there were for a Government where 
force was already wanting, and what 
value the decrees of a Cabinet pos- 
sess where the troops fraternise with 
the mob, and the mob calls itself the 
nation ! 

This capital calls itself the me- 
tropolis of Europe—that is, the 
centre of civilisation. These assas- 
sins of innocent men are the civil- 
isers of the age! It was to have 
the pleasure to say these and such 
like that M. Bismark delayed at 
Versailles, and so depreciated. the 
public credit of all Frenchmen that 
the people, drunk with sorrow, are 
now maddened by shame! Not 
that I myself think that all this’ 
humiliation—all the cost and all 
the suffering—are not well paid 
to have got rid of the Empire. It 
was a terrible price for so small a 
humbug, it is true; but, as Sydney 
Smith tells, a “rat may flood a 
province;” and it is not only in 
Holland that so ignoble an animal 
may cause an inundation. That the 
whole mise en scéne has disappeared 
at once, and that all the phantas- 
magoria have moved away like the 
spectres of a magic-lantern, is a 
splendid comment on the solemnity 
of a national vote and the power of 
a plebiscite. Universal suffrage! 
Universal humbug, it might as well 
be called,-if understood as the in- 
terpretation of the national will. 
These French Republicans certainly 
do not do things by halves. They 
have named Menotti Garibaldi to 
the command of the National 
Guards. Why don’t they look up 
M. Mirés, if he be still alive, and 
make him Minister of Finance? In 
the art with which they can throw 
an air of the ridiculous over crime 
and horror, they stand without rivals 
anywhere; and if the laughter they 
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cause is tinctured with the sardonic, 
the subject isa grim one. It is not 
¢asy to believe that any other people 
would make pasquinades on their 
misery, and caricatures out of their 
degradation! And yet, turn it over 
how we will, it is through very levity, 
Frenchmen have made themselves so 
amusing and so companionable, that 
our selfish thought now is—from 
one end of Europe to the other— 
How are we to get on without Paris ? 

Some of us there must be with- 
out seats in Parliament, and where 
are we to go to pass April and 
May? To what quarter are we to 
turn for spring, richer in enjoyment 
than all ‘Thomson’s Seasons’ have 
imagined ? where are the blossoming 
trees of the Tuileries Gardens, or 
the flowery alleys of acacia as in the 
Bois? In what land of Europe can 
you begin the day, as here, with 
your al fresco breakfast, surrounded 
by all that is bright, brilliant, and 
beautiful ? Where did any people 
_ but these set out life in gala, and 

give everything its air of holiday? 
Where are we idlers to betake our- 
selves, with the certainty not to be 
confronted by our own ennui? or 
where are the hard-worked men of life 
to go to feel that there are pleasures 
and enjoyments to be had in abund- 
ance without toiling for millions to 
buy them, or growing old and care- 
worn to reach them? It was the 
one city in Europe in which the 
joyous character of a population 
acted like a magnetic power on 
every temperament, and made an 
atmosphere of gaiety which all could 
breathe of. 

Where out of Paris did any of us 
ever feel the force of that “ distrac- 
tion” that enabled us to turn from 
the care that was oppressing or the 
labour that was crushing us, and 
feel that here at least we have a 
right to be happy ? 

Where as here did all national- 
ities give each other rendezvous, 


with the certainty, not alone that it 
was the pleasantest meeting-place 
of the universe, but that each wag 
sure to bring to it his lightest heart, 
his most enjoyable temperament, 
and his brightest wit? And now 
all this is lost to us! Itis not on 
France alone M. Bismark has turned 
the dark shade of the lantern: he 
has darkened the face of all Europe, 
and “smudged” the world. These 
are not matters of high politics, nor 
do they soar into the region of state- 
craft, but they touch some thousands 
who would rather lounge under a 
blossoming orange-tree ‘than “sit 
below the gangway,” and think the 
ripple of the Seine at St. Germain 
pleasanter music than the shout of 
a mob at Charing Cross, even though 
Mr. Beales led the chorus. 

Since I wrote these lines, the 
conflict has come, and the brave 
Parisians who would not meet the 
Prussians have _ sallied valiantly 
forth to fight their countrymen! 
What share the intrigues of the Im- 
perial party have in these movements 
it would be hard—perhaps, at the 
present moment, impossible—to say, 
Communism knows clearly enough 
what it would fight for, but it is by 
no means so evident that Commun- 
ism has not been “ jockeyed,” and 
that the Emperor himself may not 
once more appear on the scene, in 
his old character of saviour of so- 
ciety and reconstructor of order and 
stability. Anything like an un- 
certain victory over the canaille— 
anything that betrays incomplete- 
ness or indecision—will open the 
road to the Bonapartists. There 
ran the idea abroad that the late 
Emperor alone could govern this 
people—that he alone knew the 
trick of the game; and certainly, so 
long as Morny and Walewski lived, 


-there was much to encourage this 


belief. That give-and-take which 
alternated between concessions and 
pressure, which promoted field-mar- 
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shals in the morning and prosecuted 
the press in the afternoon, and which 
kept the public on the gué vive as .to 
whether they are to be entertained 
by fireworks or a fusillade—con- 
temptible as it all seemed as a po- 
licy, stands out now as something 
like statecraft. 

There is, however, one cause of 
hopelessness as regards France, and 
for the life of me I do not see how 
itis to be encountered. Here are 
the people who not only asserted 
that they were the politest and most 
civilised, but the bravest and the 
boldest of Europe, now exhibiting 
themselves not only as utterly de- 
graded and debased, but actyally as 
destitute of courage as of morals. 
How in the name of all that is diffi- 
cult are these people to emerge from 
disorder and establish order? to 
build up credit out of discredit? to 
create society from disunion, and 
restore anything with the name of 
a Government in a country where 
the object of every one seems to be 
to dishonour the reputation of public 
men, and make it appear that hon- 
esty and integrity have deserted the 
world ? 

Not that we ourselves have any 
great reason for self-gratulation as 
we moralise over our neighbours. 


What is to come of it? 
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We have much of the same sort of 
rottenness at home. If we have not 
Flourens and Assi, we have their 
counterparts ; and our trades-union- 
ists and _ international humbugs 
would be sturdier .‘‘roughs” to deal - 
with than Belleville or Montmartre 
have turned out. . 

The Commune, it is_ evident, 
would rather place the issue be- 
tween themselves and Versailles, 
and fight it out where they stand. 
Not so the Empire. The Bonapart- 
ists would rather “force M. Thiers’s 
hand,” drive him to ask aid from 
Bismark, and in this way discredit 
all that remains to France of states- 
manship and of the governing ele- 
ment. By this move they prepare 
the way to a restoration. ‘“ Any- 
thing rather than this,”.would soon 
be the cry of Paris ; and the English 
press, with their cant of “our faifh- 
ful ally,” is prepared to help them. 
There are some who never think of 
France as other than a maison de 
jeu, and say if there must be one in 
Europe, let us be thankful that it is 
our neighbours that keep it. These 
people may like to see the old 
croupier back in his chair, and hear 
him once more in his familiar ex- 
hortation—“ Faites votre jeu, mes- 
sieurs; rien ne va plus.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Wuen Bertrand Cameron reached 
his room in the hotel at Ardmartin, 
after his return from the political 
meeting described in the last chap- 
ter, he found to -his joy that the 
black garments which were to en- 
able him to look “as if he didn’t 
care” at the ball, had arrived from 
Cairnarvoch. 

And oh! on the dressing-table 
there was the bouquet—there was 
the blush rose with its promised 
supporters; and—what was this? 
Could he believe his eyes? a pen- 
cilled memorandum ! with these 
ravishing words—‘‘The rosé was 
a little shaky, so I have wired it; 
and the bouquet is fastened with 
my own hair—are you pleased ?— 
E. M.” 

Too much happiness! to wear a 
rose, her gift, was sufficiently in- 
toxicating ; but there was a mad- 
dening, delirious joy in wearing a 
rose, that she had actually wired? 
Happy, hallowed, sacred flower ! 

But great though the honour (and 
the bliss) of wearing a bouquet fas- 
tened by her hair, her hair could 
not be allowed to perform any such 
menial function. No, no; its place 
was obviously next his heart: and 
so he began to unwind the single 
silky thread that bound the flowers 
together, softly singing the while, 
from “Fair Helen of Kirkconnel,” 
the appropriate verse— 


“Oh, Helen [Eila], fair beyond compare ! 
Tl mak’ a garland of thy hair, 
Will bind my heart for evermair 

Until the day I dee.” 


Then, having unwound it, he tried 
to fondle the thread, dropping it 
often in that rather difficult pro- 
cess, and being compelled to search 
for it with a candle over a floor 


which had by no means been swept 
diligently ; so that by the time it 
was a ——— and placed in 
an envelope for enshrining pu 

and by the time he had sufficiently 
venerated the bouquet,’ and mum- 
bled the memorandum (which was 
eventually consigned to his purse in 
a somewhat soppy condition), a 
good half-hour had elapsed, and he 
was obliged to make a desperate 
scramble of his toilette, and des- 
cended very doubtful if his tenue 
quite came up to the devil-may-care 
standard it was expected to attain. 

He found the party all assembled 
in the room where they had dined. 
She, as predicted, was in mauve, 
and without a scrap of tartan, al- 
most without ornament, indeed; 
some white clustering flower in her 
hair, and bouquets of the same on 
the skirt of her dress, being ex- 
cepted. Nothing could be purer, 
more ungarish, more faultless in the 
style of severe simplicity. 

Morna was looking very pretty; 
she was in white, but she had not 
escaped her mother’s tartanising 
touch—being to a certain extent 
“trimmed” with that material. 
Still, she could bear it well, and, 
with her type of looks and com- 
plexion, might have sat for the por- 
trait of an ideal ‘ Bonnie Lassie of 
Scotland.” 

But what pen could describe, or 
what pencil limn, or what brush 
do justice to, the terrible grandeur 
of Mrs. M‘Killop? She was one of 
those spectacles—like Vesuvius in 
full eruption, or the Jung Frau 
in a thunderstorm—before which 


‘the bravest hold their breath for ° 


a time. 


The folds of her dress were bil- 
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lowy and oceanic; white ostrich 
plumes surged round her head ; 
gems of Ocean and of Ind flashed 
all over her body. Then, as for 
n, she had fully recognised the 
claims of half-a-dozen clans to be 
represented in her attire. Her per- 
son was told off into cantons, as it 
were, each sacred to a clan, and gar- 
nished with its colours. Thus, for 
example, her heart—the metropo- 
litan canton, so to speak—was 
covered with a streaming cockade of 
the M‘Whannel tartan, the colours of 
which not inaptly symbolised the 
thunder-and-lightning qualities at- 
tributed by their descendant to that 
extinct volcano; the right shoul- 
der was occupied in force by the 
M‘Cuaigs ; the M‘Kechnies skirmish- 
ed promiscuously over her skirts, 
—and soon. Nothing but the roar 
and crash of artillery could have 
adequately heralded the entry of 
such a being into any assembly. 
The ball was to be held in a room 
attached to the hotel. The hour 
had arrived, the scraping of violins 
was audible, the party were impa- 
tient to be gone, but Mrs. M‘Killop 
would not hear of it as yet. “ If 
we sneaked in early,” she explain- 
ed, “it would look as if we were 
ashamed of ourselves : we must wait 
till the Ditchess has gone in, and 
then no one can make any remark.” 
Nothing could be more intrepid. 
The Duchess was graciously pleased 
to be rather early ; and before long, 
a scout detached fer intelligencing 
purposes having brought back word 
that “her Gress and a’ the muckle 
folk frae the Castle” were at that 
moment entering the ball-room, Mrs. 
MKillop figuratively drew her 
sword, called her troops to “ atten- 
tion,” and marched them off to the 
scene of action. In the order of 
march, she led, supported by Pigott ; 
Eila followed with Bertrand; while 
M‘Killop, much out of his element, 
brought up the rear with Morna. 
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The Duchess had seated herself 
at the right side of the room, and 
at the end farthest from the door; 
around her were “a’ the muckle 
folk frae the Castle ;” below them 
again, each party took up its posi- 
tion on entering, no one having had 
the courage to occupy the post vis- 
d-vis to the Duchess, which, as well 
as the upper half of the seats on the 
same side, was empty. 

Rearing her head and tossing it 
so that the ostrich plumes acted as 
a sort of “ punkah” to the bystand- 
ers, Mrs. M‘Killop led her part 
straight up the centre of the hal 
stately and slow, and occupied the 
vacant place of distinction right op- 
posite the Castle party. Much sen- 
sation was produced ; every eye in 
the room was fixed on the little de- 


tachment and its audacious leader. 
There was a sudden audible buzz, 
composed of low laughter, stifled: 
giggling, murmured exclamations of 
surprise, disapprobation, admiration, 


eager query, and rapid response. 
Mrs. M‘Killop said to herself, “‘ Ha! 
ha!” like the war-horse; and, 
promptly unlimbering, opened fire 
at the opposing line through her 
great gold eye-glasses with a vigour 
and concentration on _ individual 
points that overbore resistance. One 
of the most impertinent youngsters 
in the Foreign Office, who thought 
to cope with her, and stared at ms 
“in the whites of the eyes” for 
half a minute, discoursing the while 
with a playful smile’on his face, and 
his head perked critically awry, to 
a young lady who was “laughing 
quite furiously, you know, at the 
dreadful creature,” fairly quailed 
and cowered before her scathing 
glance, suddenly smoothing his feat- 
ures into respectful solemnity, and 
muttering, ‘Don’t laugh, please, 
don’t laugh; don’t even look, or 
she'll come over and stwike us.” 
And so he was done for; and 
in rapid succession Mrs. M‘Killop: 
28 
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mowed down scores of other faces— 
male and female—sparing neither 
age nor sex, except only the “ Ditch- 
ess,” partly because she was a duch- 
ess, and partly as being the friend 
of Bob West. Many of the men, 
however, paid little attention to the 
great woman, for the two lovely 
girls by her side were without any- 
thing approaching to a rival in the 
room; and many a yearning glance 
was cast across to those sweet hea- 
ther-bells blooming so exquisitely, 
albeit in the shadow of that volcanic 
mountain of a mamma. Not a few 
wished they had the courage to seek 
for an introduction ; but how cross 
the neutral ground raked by the fire 
of their own division, not to speak 
of the lava pouring from Mrs, M‘Kil- 
lop’s optics?—and rot a few re- 
gistered a vow that when the even- 
ing had sufficiently advanced, the 
supping set in, and the dancing be- 
come vigorous, this object should 
be achieved. But the Cairnarvoch 
party had not been in this rather 
embarrassing position for many 
minutes when Mr. Tainsh rapidly 
entered the room. Apparently. he 
had escaped uninjured from the 
“nah,” and was again in uniform, 
wearing on his right breast a tricolor 
badge of universal management and 
stewardship, and pinned ostenta- 
tiously over his (abominable) heart, 
the bouquet—/er bouquet. Up the 
hall came the factor, easy, confident, 
and smirking, received with words 
and looks of gapdwill by all and 
sundry as he passed. 

He reached the Duchess; he ap- 
proached her as if she had been a 
mere woman ; spoke, even laughed, 
confidentially with her; then bow- 
ing, turned, went into the middle of 
the room, and clapped his hands. 
Whereupon, just as if Mr. Tainsh 
had been.a caliph or a grand vizier 
in the Arabian Nights, strains of 
exquisite music burst forth, and the 
ball began. Bertrand turned swiftly 
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to Hila with a look of entreaty in 
his eyes ; but her eyes saw him not, 
or “‘ seeing would not see,” for they 
were pervading the room, flashing 
from one group to another with 
lightning rapidity. Whom was she 
looking for? It is needless, how- 
ever, to follow her eyes, or the in- 
vestigation, for almost instantly an 
opaque body was in front of her, 
ambling and bowing, and neither to 
be looked over nor looked through 
—Mr. Tainsh. 

“Our dance, I think, Miss Kila,” 
exclaimed the factor, hooking out 
an arm that would not be gainsaid, 
Kila chased a cloud no bigger than 
a man’s finger-nail from her face, 
and cordially assented ; but had Mr. 
Tainsh a vis-d-vis? Yes, Mr. Tainsh 
had arranged all that; no less a 
person than the Earl of Hummums 
was to face them, along with Miss 
M‘Corkindale of Collieshangie, the. 
well-known heiress. And where 
were they to dance? right up at 
the top of the room, among all the 
grandees! Tainsh was really a 
jewel! And they did dance there; 
and Tainsh, riding on the top of his 
success—for he had managed every- 
thing for everybody—made every- 
thing pleasant for everybody, and 
was therefore (for the day) popular 
with everybody—was no laggard in 
his wooing, but went in to win, and 
made the running at such a terrific 
pace that Kila felt thankful when 
the quadrille was over, Mr. Tainsh 
having traversed, in ten minutes, 


‘ground only to be got over in as 


many weeks by ordinary mortals, 
and having left almost nothing to 
be said but the burning words of a 
proposal in due form—which was 
not Eila’s way of doing business, by 
any manner of means. The next 
dance struck up; it was a valse; it 
was a Strauss; and there was the 
Strauss-adoring Vampire right op- 
posite, lounging beside the Duchess, 
apparently as blind to the existence 
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of Eila as he was deaf to the strains 
of the master he adored. It was 
puzzling; would he waken up and 
come? No; he was sitting down 
—the wretch ! 

Eila would show him. Bertrand 
found Eila in this frame of mind 
offered himself with eyes full of 
meek love, was accepted, and away 
they went. 

Gliding, drifting, dreaming, float- 
ing away upon waves of that nar- 
cotic melody—so full of love-pathos, 
so full of the harmonious whispers 
that befooled poor Faust—the very 
singing voice of sin and folly, if you 
will—but oh, so delightful! oh, so 
deplorably delightful to poor fools 
and sinners—the many that we 
are ! 

Bertrand with his German edu- 
cation, his athletic form, and his 
faultless ear, was an ideal partner; 
Kila was, it is needless to say, 
also an ideal partner; and there- 
fore ye who have loved and 
valsed to perfection, and have 
combined the two movements, can 
imagine the state of drivelling be- 
atitude in which the conclusion of 
the dance—the first valse with the 
beloved one—left our poor friend. 
Tainsh, even without the assistance 
of all his men, might probably have 
raised ‘‘Humpty-Dumpty,” but he 
couldn’t take his partner up into 
the seventh heaven; no, the factor, 
facting never so wisely, could not do 
that. 

Bertrand looked into Eila’s eyes 
where the light of dreamland still 
lingered, and felt that at that mo- 
ment it was twenty to one against 
Mr. Tainsh or any other factor, or 
any other man. Alas! it was but 
fora moment. The dance was over, 
and there was Bob West expecting 
his innings ; so that, perforce, Hila 
dropped instantly from the seventh 
heaven—and, in truth, seemed to 
console herself very speedily with 
the noble earth-worm who was wait- 


ing to receive her, “rather fearing 
there might be a difficulty about an- 
other dance for Bertrand, but she 
would see later on.” 

Meantime Duncanson, looking in 
his Highland dress really a fine per- 
sonable ghillie, had danced twice with 
Morna, and was rather clamorous in 
a dispute with the Buccaneer (who 
had arrived late, having, very appar- 
ently, dined) about the third dance, 
which each claimed; and one being 
a snob and the other a gentleman 
(who had dined), the discussion was 
rather loud and unpleasant to the 
fair apple of discord; and she said 
with considerable spirit and acumen, 
“YT think there is only one way of 
arranging it; I won’t dance with 
either of you.” 

Bertrand, hearing this - verdict, 
straightway offered himself, was ac- 
cepted, went away with her, followed 
by four flaming eyes, and was as 
lugubrious a partner as could have 
been found within the four seas. 
And so the ball went on. Eila 
“‘ Hoolican’d” with Mr. Tainsh, and 
“Bonny-Dundee’d” with Mr. Tainsh, 
valsed with Bob West, quadrilled 
with the Buccaneer, valsed with 
Bob West again, and then with two 
very pleasing friends of his; and 
whenever Bertrand ventured to offer 
himself with love-sick eyes, he al- 
ways found that there was a difficulty 
which at some remote future. period 
might be got over. So he deter- 
mined to show Kila; and went 
away, resolving to devote himself 
to Morna, over whom an intermit- 
tent fight seemed to smoulder on 
the part of the Buccaneer and Mr. 
Duncansen during the entire even- 
ing; but ave that there are two 
to a bargain, Morna saying coldl 
that, aie 5 already Pr tay him pa 
dance, and having already made 
more engagements than she usuall 
cared to make, she must decline his 
further partnership; and when he 
had begged and prayed in vain, he 
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went away iv a foaming rage with 
the whole Cairnarvoch party. 

In this condition of mind he was 
hailed by a splendid county mag- 
nate who had identified him as the 
heir of Aberlorna, and who fussed 
over him, and was quite a father 
to him, and must introduce him to 
his family (a hungry-looking wife 
and five very hemery soning daugh- 
ters), and to all the rest of the 
county—and did so; and to the 
Duchess, by whom, as by them all, 
he was most graciously received. 
And so he began to dance literally 
a series of war-dances (at Lila), 
taking first one daughter of the 
Duchess, and then another, up to 
the seventh heaven, similarly ac- 
commodating the heiress of Collie- 
shangie, and many other young 
ladies, and never casting so much 
as a glance at the cruel fair who 
saw all his doings (though she never 
looked at him), and yet persevered 
in a mad career of Bob West, his 
pleasing friends, Mr. Tainsh, and, at 
last, the Vampire, whose recollec- 
tions of Strauss and Eila were mira- 
culously revived after supper, and 
whose plaintive eye rested on her 
permanently thereafter with a look 
of champagny pathos. 

Meantime Mrs. M‘Killop, not a 
foe being left unvanquished, had 
decided to shift her headquarters to 
the card-room (Tainsh had arranged 
for a card-room), and Pigott (not a 
dancing man, and all his female 
friends being occupied in the dance) 
had taken her there at her sugges- 
tion. There they had found, prowl- 
ing forlorn, two elderly gentlemen 
wearing the air of Clubs rather than 
of Courts, and a rubber was imme- 
diately instituted, followed by an- 
other and another and another, with 
pauses for refreshment, Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop visiting the supper-room twice 
with Pigott, and once with each of 
the clubby men, not to mention 
several raids in the same direction 
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under Mr. Tainsh, who was every- 
where, and all things to everybody, 
So Mrs. M‘Killop ate and drank 
and rose up to play, and vice versd, 
and was merry, and made money, 
and had a row with one of the 
clubby old men about a revoke 
which she alleged he had made, but 
which he indignantly repudiated, 
asking, with outspread palms and 
high shoulders, “if it was likely (as 
a mere matter of gr kee: 
that a man who played daily an 
nightly at ‘The Anington’ should 
revoke?” to which Mrs. M‘Killop 
replied, that “it was indifferent to 
her whether he played at Arlington, 
at Darlington, at Cairo, Copenha- 
gen, or Kirckintilloch, but he had 
revoked ;’ whereupon the clubby 
man caved in, and altogether Mrs. 
M‘Killop thoroughly enjoyed her- 
self. So much so, indeed, that the 
small hours passed on, and the big- 
wigs went away, taking Lord Bob, 
the Vampire, and all Eila’s admirers 
with them; and still Mrs. M‘Killop 
sat on, forgetful of her charge. In 
this way Kila was left desolate under 
care of her papa, who (after having 
been mistaken seven times for a 
waiter, and addressed once, in that 
capacity, as a “gay old crocodile” 
by a comic youngster) had lurked 
about in all sorts of mysterious cor- 
ners during the evening, and only 
emerged with the departure of the 
grandees ; but the band still played 
ravishingly, and there was Bertrand 
careering with Miss M‘Corkindale 
(who was to sleep in the hotel), and 
there was the Buccaneer (who, being 
a buccaneer, had no notion where he 
was to sleep, and didn’t care) career- 
ing with Morna, and Mr. Tainsh was 
away seeing the swells off the pre- 
mises, and she, the Queen of the 
Evening, had no one left to do her 
reverence. It was dreadful; she 
looked pale, dejected. Bertrand saw 
it. Fora second time that day, re 
morse, pity, wild love, seized upon 
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his heart, so that he recklessly aban- 
doned the heiress of Collieshangie 
to her mamma, and flew to his 
angel. 

“* At last, Mr. Cameron!” said the 
angel, ‘“‘ when there is positively no 
one left to dance with but that hid- 
eous person you have just left; at 
last !” 

“But, Miss M‘Killop, I asked 
you six times, and you were always 
better engaged.” 

“ Better engaged! oh, Mr. Came- 
ron! when you knew, too, that I 
was only trying to clear off my en- 
gagements with all these tiresome 
men, that we might have some nice 
long dances together, one after an- 
other! after a// your promises! I 
shall never believe in you again.” 

“ But I didn’t know.” 

‘“* Oh, Mr. Cameron !” 

“But how could I know ?” 

f: **Oh, Mr. Cameron!’ 
. “But tell me.” 

“Some people can understand 
without words what they are to 
do, and to expect; others require to 
haye everything spelt out to them. 
Now I am going to, say no more 
about it. I do hope we are going 
immediately.” 

“Oh, but ‘forgive me — forgive 
me, or [ shall be—so wretched.” 

“ How tragical youare! Very well, 
I forgive you.” 

She held out her hand playfully ; 
he took it; he squeezed it—he posi- 
tively did; and it’ was not with- 
drawn. 

“T am dreadfully tired; please 
take me to the supper-room—TI have 
never been there yet—and give me 
some champagne,” said the angel, 
after her hand had been at length 
relinquished. 

Bertrand took her away. <A mist 
cleared from his mind; he had been 
under a misapprehension; to his 
gross, crass intellect some gracious 
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implication of a promise had been 
impalpable ; he was a dolt, a brute, 
—almost anassassin. But he atoned 
for it now, as they sat in the supper- 
room together ; and he breathed forth 
his passionate penitence, and made 
all sorts of wild spasmodic approaches 
to the subject which was madden- 
ing his brain, though he never quite 
got up to the breach, and gave her 
up his bouquet, which she remarked 
to be faded, and took from him and 
affected to throw away, but didn’t 
—he saw that—giving him instead 
(at his suggestion) one of the white 
bouquets from her dress, which he 
kissed before her very eyes and 
plunged inside his waistcoat, inti- 
mating that on his death it would 
be found there, and might be re- 
claimed by the owner ; and, in fact, 
“went it” at a perfectly killing 
pace, and still read in her eyes “ En- 
avant!” and “ Excelsior !” 

But his hour was not as yet; for 
just as things were boiling up very 
satisfactorily to a climax, in came 
Mrs. M‘Killop with much simulated 
wrath, and cleared them off. The. 
brake was at the door, she said, and 
they had been looking for Eila ‘‘all 
over the village, for hours—hours.” 
So there was nothing for it but to go; 
and, after a tender muffling scene, 
they went; and the brake, after 
some little waiting for Mr. Duncan- 
son (whose difficulty with the Buc- 
caneer had culminated in the cloak- 
room, and resulted in the latter 
gentleman ‘fastening on Mr, D.’s 
nose with a desperate tenacity, from 
which he was with the greatest 
difficulty detached by Mr. Tainsh), 
drove away, as the sun was rising 
above the hills, showing the party 
to be a little pale and worn, but 
touthing Bertrand’s prophetic and 
poetic soul with a sense of analogy 
and fitness and peace. ; 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The campaign which Mr. Tainsh 
had opened with so much vigour at 
the ball was prosecuted during the 
next succeeding days at Cairnarvoch 
in the same spirit; yet at the close 
of each day Mr. Tainsh was surprised 
and mortified to find that, in point 
of fact, he had made no progress; 
he was still only on the brink,—the 
very position he had reached at the 
ball in the first quadrille with Lila. 
Morning after morning he registered 
a vow that that day’s sun should not 
set upon his suspense; but night 
found him still baffled, still in statu 
quo. Yet he said to himself that it 
was not his fault—and indeed he 
_ said truly; for he was troubled with 
none of the sensitive, shrinking, 
self-depreciating tremors which af- 
flict lovers of a more refined fibre ; 
he had pretty nearly convinced him- 
self that he was acceptable, and 
would be accepted, and that all he 
had to do was to bring the matter 
forward in a formal shape. There 
was a slight difficulty about that, 
of course, but it was a mechanical 
difficulty. At the worst, it was a 
question of ssthetics as to time, 
place, and circumstances, as to the 
phrases to be adopted, the gesture 
employed, and so forth, As a man 
not versed in such matters — asa 
man who had not considered love 
before, except as a matter affecting 
a client, and likely to result in the 
drawing of a marriage-contract for 
“the parties ”"—it was not wonderful, 
perhaps, that Mr. Tainsh should be 
thus sanguine ; for of a surety Eila 
was everything that was delightful 
and propitious, blessed him with 
her brightest glances, distinguished 
him in many ways with her favour, 
only now and then giving a whet 
to his appetite, which might have 
been blunted with too much saccha- 
rine matter, in the shape of a word 


or a look to Bertrand, which brought 
the factor up to an exaggerated state 
of keenness in a moment—for, of 
course, he was jealous of Bertrand ; 
with all his assurance, he was even 
desperately jealous of him at times, 
Mr. Tainsh accounted for the stag- 
nant state of his suit by bad luck. 
He said it was bad luck that checked 
his progress; and also “ that spoony 
fellow Cameron” had something to 
do with it, for he was always either 
in the way, or arriving just at the 
critical moment; but the real cause’ 
did not suggest itself to him; it 
never occurred to him that he was 
kept at bay by Eila herself and her - 
wonderful dexterity. Poor Ber- 


trand seemed to have lost all the 
ground gained at the ball; he hung 
about Eila, and was rebuffed for 
doing so; he shunned her presence, 
and was rebuked for that; he could 
do nothing right, except, perhaps, 


once in the twenty-four hours, when 
she would give him a look, or a 
word, or a flower, that kept him 
true to his infatuation. 

His feelings toward Mr. Tainsh 
baffle descripton. To say that he 
was jealous, is to use a ridiculously 
inadequate expression. The very 
thought of the man was becoming 
madness to him, not merely because 
Tainsh appeared to, be favoured by 
Eila, but also from a more disinter- 
ested feeling that his beautiful ideal 
was desecrated and outraged by any 
sort of association with such a ter- 
rible embodiment of the common, 
the prosaic, and the vulgar as his 
rival appeared to be. Tainsh was a 
desperately lucky fellow, Bertrand 
thought, and quite ubiquitous; that 
is to say, he was desperately sharp 
and energetic, so that he found time 
for everything—to transact business 
in the sclgtbeusbecd, to shoot, to 
fish, to commune with Mr. M‘Killop, 
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and yet to be always in the way 
when Eila was visible. All cour- 
age and heart began to fail Bertrand, 
and he was becoming a mere drift- 
ing, drivelling idiot, incapable of 
spontaneous action. - Meantime Eila 
had a splendid time of it between 
her two victims. She had got them 
into such a state of management 
that there was no whimsical ab- 
surdity she chose to impose upon 
either that each was not eager to 
perform—eager to outstrip the other 
in performing. She was perpetually 
seized with a craving for some rare 
plant or flower, which could only be 
found among difficult morasses or 
on the summits of lofty hills; she 
“suspected that the large mussel 
found in the river Aryoch was realiy 
the pearl-mussel, if one had only 
time and patience to examine a great 
number of the shells ;” she would 
give anything in the world for an 
owl’s wing for her hat; and if an 
eagle’s could be procured, then, in- 
deed, the cup of her happiness would 
run over. 

These and many similar fancies 
kept the two men perpetually rac- 
ing up hills, or hanging over preci- 
pices, or wading and groping in river- 
pools, or stalking imaginary birds 
and beasts, that offerings might. be 
found for the shrine of their exact- 
ing goddess. Pigott was immensely 
delighted, one evening at nightfall, 
to come upon Mr. Tainsh, couching, 
with his gun at full cock, in a clump 
of trees, and hooting dismally, under 
the impression that some sympa- 
thetic bird of night might be so ac- 
commodating as to believe in the 
simulation, and come to be sacri- 
ficed. 

“She is admirably cynical, and 
quite a practical satirist, and it 
serves the idiots right,” chuckled 
the Captain as he went away in 
deep approval. 

During these days Mr. Duncan- 
son was doing his possible to make 


himself agreeable to Morna; he 
seemed to have an open field—no 
rival interposed his attentions be- 
tween Morna and those of the young 
laird at all events; and yet he 
did not appear to make progress 
any more than Mr. Tainsh did. 
Morna was strangely invisible; she 
entirely abandoned the pursuit of 
the gentle art; she never went out 
on the terrace in the evenings, un- 
less the rest of the party went. A 
téte-d-téte with her seemed to Dun- 
canson to be a thing unattainable. 
He was angry, he was downcast ; 
his natural disposition was intense- 
ly jealous; and without any real 
point whereon his jealousy could 
settle satisfactorily, he was fiercely 
jealous now. He spoke to Mrs. 
M‘Killop; he all but committed 
himself irretrievably to that lady, 
and darkly intimated that he thought 
he was being humbugged, and found 
the process unpalatable. Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop did her best to soothe, and at 
the same time stimulate, and watched 
all the moves on the double chess- 
board with intense anxiety. 

Matters stood pretty much in 
this not very satisfactory condition 
when the day fixed for the picnic 
to Aberlorna arrived. ‘“‘ Everybody,” 
as Pigott. put it, “seemed to be in 
love with everybody, and nobody 
seemed to like it.” 

One would have said that he and 
Mr. M‘Killop were the only mem- 
bers of the party enjoying a reason- 
able amount of tranquillity ; and 
therefore, when Mr. M‘Killop an- 
nounced his intention of abstaining 
from the picnic, Pigott was strongly 
inclined to stay at home also. The 
rest of the party, however, were so 
vehement in their expostulations 
against the decision (an earnestness 
which Pigott set down as “part of 
the game’), that he allowed himself 
to be persuaded, and went, fortify- 
ing himself, as he assured Bertrand, 
‘with a double ration of cigars, and 
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committing his body to the deep in 
the one hope that everybody else 
would be violently sea-sick.” 

The weather did not fall in with 
this charitable aspiration ; and when 
they reached the sea, after a drive 
of five miles in the brake, nothing 
could be more inviting than its 
aspect. A gentle but steady breeze 
was little more than rippling its 
surface, and there was the pretty 
schooner-yacht ‘lying off and on” 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, looking so cheery and inyit- 
ing, with her snowy sails shining 
in the sun, her blue pennon flutter- 
ing gaily, and her graceful outline 
giving such suggestions of smooth 
speed, that even Mrs. M‘Killop, 
whose fears had shaped themselves 
in the direction of Pigott’s hopes, 
looked upon the vessel with a 
aay eye. 

A bustle upon deck showed that 
their arrival had been observed, so 
that the fierce nautical yells and 
dismal shrieks through a boatswain’s 
whistle with which Mr. Duncanson 
saluted the craft, and which lasted 
till the dingey was close to the 
shore, were rather dramatically 
pleasing than strictly necessary. 
The dingey was not nearly large 
enough to convey the whole party 
in one trip; so Mr. Duncanson, in 
his quality of host, put off with the 
first batch, consisting of Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop, Morna, and part of the commis- 
sariat under Mr. Jenkinson. Ar- 
rived at the yacht, he bounded on 
to the deck with the agility of a 
corsair, hauled the elder lady pain- 
fully up the side, and then, without 
relinquishing the hand by which he 
had brought Morna on board, he 
led her to the tafferel, and pointed 
out the name of the vessel freshl 
emblazoned in gold—“ The Morna.’ 

“What do you think of that, 
Miss Grant ?” he inquired... 

“Ts that the yacht’s name ?” 

“Of course it is,” 


“Tt used to be ‘The Dream,’ [ 
thought.” 

“So it was, but I had it altered; 
my ‘Dream,’” he added, with tender 
significance, “has developed into 
‘Morna:’ do you know who it is 
named after ?” 


“‘Somebody called ‘Morna,’ I. 


suppose.” 

“*T only know one Morna.” 

“Me, you mean? but your father 
may know a great many more; I 


can’t flatter myself that he would 


call his boat after me—he scarcely 
knows me.” 

‘‘He has heard a great deal about 
you, however; but J christened the 
boat, and it was after you.” 

‘* Does your father not object ?” 

‘No, Miss Grant, my father does 
not object; he admires the name 
as much as I admire the—the—it. 
Can you guess when I rechristened 
the yacht ?” 

“No, I can’t ; but it was very com- 
plimentary of you to call it after 
me ” 


“T christened it after you said 
that to me.” 

“* That, Mr. Duncanson! What?’ 

‘“* What you said you meant.” 

“Dear me, how stupid I am! 
What did I say ?” 

“ About my coming back this 
week, you know; it made me very 
happy, and [——” 

‘‘Here comes the dingey,” said 
Morna. 

The dingey thereupon arriving, 
Duncanson had to go and play wel- 
coming corsair again; and at last 
every one was on board, and after 
an immense amount of rope-hauling, 
and sail-shifting, and yelling, and 
whistling, and screaming, and after 
Mrs. M‘Killop had been twice nearly 
knocked overboard by a refractory 
boom, everything was taut, and the 
yacht under way, gliding along 
with wonderful speed, considering 
the lightness of the breeze. Tainsh 
was as tenacious as a bull-dog; he 
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never left Eila’s side, and soon 
arranged for her a seat on the lee- 
ward side, and took up his position 
by her. But Bertrand was not 
going to let him have it all his own 
way, and immediately placed him- 
self on the other side of the be- 
witcher. Her manner between the 
two was a wonder to contemplate. 

At one moment it seemed a case 
of “how happy could I be with 
either ;” the next, a chance word of 
hers was making Bertrand tingle 
with delight, and casting shadows 
over the lawyer’s hard, eager face; 
and then the next, vice versd. 

Both men being fiercely in love 
and fiercely jealous for the first 
time in their lives, their cards were 
lying, face up, on the table before 
the lady, so that it was easy enough, 
and no doubt sufficiently delightful, 
for her to play her own game with 
the two innocents. 

An acute observer might have 
noticed that, while Tainsh was 
never snubbed, Bertrand was some- 
times not answered at all, or an- 
swered almost petulantly ; but, on 
the other hand, he might have 
observed that, at rare intervals, the 
latter gentleman was favoured with 
a look or a tone of a description su- 
perior to anything that went into Mr. 
Tainsh’s direction. 

As an affair of averages, Tainsh 
certainly had it; but his maximum 
was far below Bertrand’s. 

Very effectually, by this disposi- 
tion of seats, did these two gentle- 
men cancel each other’s efforts, and 
that was to each the only consola- 
tion—cold enough and scant enough 
comfort truly, unless they were 
further consoled by contemplating 
the airy happiness of the divinity at 
whose feet they were grovelling, 

Mr. Duncanson being seated with 
Morna on the other side, Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop was good enough, in the first 
instance, to bestow her society on 
Pigott, This appeared to her gen- 
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eralship the most that could be 
made of the situation. But whe- 
ther Morna was silent and unre- 
sponsive, or whether Mr. Duncan- 
son did not find himself so fluent 
as he had expected, or whether he 
had something-on his mind that 
required farther cogitation, or from 
whatever cause, the conversation 
did not go satisfactorily ; and’ at 
last Duncanson said he would take 
a turn at the tiller, by Miss Grant’s 
permission. His departure leaving 
Morna by herself, Pigott transferred 
his society to her ; and this opening 
a field for new, if minor, combina- 
tions to Mrs M‘Killop, she straight- 
way joined herself to Kila’s group. 
And here Bertrand lost a point to 
his adversary by his superior breed- 
ing, for he arose and offered his place 
to Mrs. M‘Killop, while Tainsh re- 
mained as he was. It need scarcely 
be said that Bertrand’s offer was 
accepted, and as there was no room 
for a fourth person, Mrs. M‘Killop 
really effected his elimination from 
the group. Thus evicted, Bertrand 
strolled over to Morna, inwardly 
consigning Tainsh and his hostess 
to all sorts of unmentionable retri- 
bution. 

It had dimly occurred to Ber- 
trand, with all his preoccupation, 
that Morna’s manne? was not the 
same to him as it used to be; and 
as he sat down at her feet just now 
he was peculiarly struck with the 
change. There was a sort of grave 
reserve—not exactly the reserve of 
a person who had been offended, 
but something rather like it—in 
her manner to him, which, honestly, 
he did not understand. After all, 
he said to himself, perhaps she too 
was only, like him, preoccupied ; 
but about whom? Duncanson, of 
course. Duncanson? that was so 
odd, though. Ten days ago she 
used to abuse him up hill and down 
dale, and now—well, women were 
a strange incomprehensible pro 
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lem, and no mistake. She was 
a deal too good for Duncanson, 
though; no mistake about that, 
either. 

“T hope you are enjoying the 
voyage, Miss Grant,” he said, as he 
seated himself. 

“Very much indeed; but I am 
sorry mamma has been so cruel as 
to turn you out of your seat.” 

“Oh, I could not be better 
placed. You are looking grave: 
Captain Pigott has been boring 
you; he is a bore. Go away, 
Pigott, and let me try to cheer 
Miss Grant up a little.” 

““T can’t say you look too cheer- 
ful yourself, Bertrand. Does he, 
Miss Grant ?” 

Miss Grant here drew their at- 
tention, with a good deal of anima- 
tion, to a porpoise which was mak- 
ing merry in the offing. 

“If you were to sing now, Miss 
Grant,” continued Bertrand, when 
the porpoise was disposed of, “ it 
would be quite perfect. I never 
hear you sing now ; why is it ?” 

“T really don’t know, Mr. Cam- 
eron; perhaps you don’t ask me to 
sing; perhaps I don’t offer; per- 
haps we are all too much occupied 
with other matters—shooting, and 
so on.” 

“Will you sing to-day, after lun- 
cheon ?” 

‘**T never sing in the open air.” 

“Oh, Miss Grant! not even 
‘The Water-Spirit ?’” 

Morna replied, deeply blushing, 
‘“* Never before an audience, and not 
again even to one auditor: it is bad 
for the voice, you know,” she added, 
after a pause. 

All this time the plungings and 
buckings of the little ship told 
that the steersman’s attention was 
not given to the matter in his hand ; 
and, indeed, Duncanson’s burning 
eyes were fastened on the group of 
which Morna was the centre. He 
éould not distinguish what was being 
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said there, but he could see by 
Morna’s face that something more 
interesting than chalk or cheese was 
the topic of conversation. “It 
must be stopped,” he said to him- 
self; and blowing a shrill blast 
on his horrible whistle for relief, 
he was relieved from his post, and 
descended to stop it accordingly. 
Whereupon Pigott, whose detesta- 
tion ‘of Mr. Duncanson now almost 
amounted to a mania, drew off and 
went forward to the forecastle ; and 
Bertrand, thinking, perhaps, that it 
was hard to spoil sport, followed 
him. Whereupon Mrs M'‘Killop, 
seeing her dispositions for the mo- 
ment perfect, rose and followed 
them. Whereupon Bertrand, mag- 
netised by love and jealousy, at 
once moved back to her vacant 
place. 
be endless to follow the various 
permutations, the various mancu- 
vres, checks, and counter-checks, of 
which this deck was the scene with- 
out interruption, till the anchor 
dropped in Aberlorna Bay. “If 
there was only another fellow here 
to bet with on the moves, it would 
be jolly enough,” was Pigott’s ver- 
dict. 

They had been coasting along for 
thiles close to the shore, on the very 
margin of which gaunt and treeless 
mountains rested their rugged feet, 
with nothing for miles to break the 
monotony of the landscape; and so, 
when they rounded a point and 
turned into the sequestered little 
bay of Aberlorna, the beauty of the 
scene which burst upon them was 
enhanced by contrast and surprise. 
No contrast could be greater. @han- 
nelled in a profound gorge that cleft 
the mountains with its piny depth, 
and revealed far away back a vista 
of cultivated uplands and waving 
trees, the Lorna came and delivered 
its sparkling waters to the bay; the 
embouchure overlooked on one side, 
as Hila had described it, by the 
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weird old ruin, and on the other by 
the airy elegance of the modern 
house; the one perched on a grim 
cliff descending sheerly precipitous 
to the bay, the other nestling on 
the highest of a succession of ter- 
races that sloped down with gently- 
decreasing acclivities, and made 
their way to the sea amid a triumph 
of flowers and foliage. On one side, 
Nature, all unkempt and stern, hold- 
ing in her brawny arms the rugged 
relic of the days of old; on the 
other, Art smiling up from her 
achievements, and, as if half in awe, 
half in derision, opposing the Beau- 
tiful to the Sublime, and the Present 
to the Past. There was everything 
about it to touch and awaken Ber- 
trand’s poetical instincts. He was 
gazing for the first time upon the 
home of his forefathers—those he- 
roic ancestors, those mighty men 
of valour, whose deeds were en- 
graved on his memory, who lived 
in his day-dreams as “ blameless 
knights,” whose spotless escutcheon 
was to be a lamp to his path anda 
light to his feet as he travelled up 
the chivalrous ascent to glory. 

There was a picturesqueness in 
his own situation too, thus standing 
for the first time before the shrine 
of his hero-worship, that under 
other circumstances would have 
entirely captivated his romantic 
imagination; and, even as it was, 
the first sight of that venerable 
tower made his heart swell and his 
brain begin to teem with troops of 
thick-coming fancies; but Eila was 
by his side, and, at the sound of her 
voice, his ancestors went quietly 
back to sleep in their vault in the 
kirk of Aberlorna. 

“Did I describe it well? is it 
not beautiful?’ said the enchant- 
ress, 

“Tt is indeed beautiful; but as I 
should always associate it with your 
description—with the sound of your 
voice,” he added, dropping his own, 
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“it would appear perfect to me with 
half its charms.” 

“Look, Miss Kila,” said Tainsh ; 
‘look at that lowest terrace; that’s 
my doing—I made it without con- 
sulting Sir Roland.” 

“Tt must have looked unfinished 
without it, I think.” ; 

“Just that; it did. I think I 
have got the place in fair order now ; 
but I suspect [ll have to cut down 
a lot of these old trees on the other 
side.” 

Tainsh, speaking as the factor, 
adopted an especially proprietary 
tone, intended to jar upon and snub 
Bertrand, who said— 

“Pray don’t cut any of the wood 
on that side. Iam sure Sir Roland 
would not approve. It would spoil 
the place.” 

“Well, you see, if I get carte- 
blanche I must use my own dis- 
cretion; when Sir Roland intrusts 
you with these matters, of course I 
will listen to your opinion.” 

“You never got carte-blanche to 
the extent you propose to go. I pro- 
test against your touching the wood 
on that side. I- warn you not to 
do it. And I shall write to Sir Ro- 
land.” 

Then for a second or two the ri- 
vals glared at each other in silence. 

‘““T vow it puts me monstrously in 
mind of Tillywheesle—it always did,” 
cried Mrs. M‘Killop to Pigott. 

““T would pull down that rickety 
old ruin,” said Duncanson, “ and add 
another story to the new house; it 
does not seem big enough for a gen- 
tleman to live in.” 

““You would make it look like a 
cotton-mill if you did,” remarked 
Pigott; “‘which would be all very 
well for the residence of a cotton 
lord, but not of a gentleman.” 

And when every one had pro- 
nounced upon the subject after his 
kind, the disembarkation began; 
and here matters so fell out—what 
between Tainsh’s tenacity, and Mrs. 
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M‘Killop’s astuteness, and Duncan- 
son’s control of the situation—that 
the boat, on its first trip, conveyed 
Kila, Tainsh, and the commissariat 
to land. On arriving there, it was, 
according to arrangement, run ashore 
on the left bank of the little stream, 
and there the butler and the provi- 
sions were landed ; but Eila, express- 
ing a wish to get an upward view of 
the ruin from the foot of the cliff, 
she and Mr. Tainsh were landed on 
the other side; and the dingey went 
back and performed its two other 
trips, landing its passengers succes- 
sively on the left bank, and, that 
accomplished, returning to the yacht. 
Thus it-came about, that when Eila 
had satisfied herself with the view, 
and she and Tainsh returned to the 
bank of the stream, they found that 
the party had gone away inland, be- 
lieving them to be in front; that the 
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dingey had disappeared; and that 
they had no means of crossing the 
stream at that point to rejoin them, 

“Tt is most provoking,” said Kila; 
“‘ we shall be obliged to climb all the 
way up by the old.castle and reach 
them by the bridge.” 

But Tainsh’s heart beat high with 
joy and excitement. He blessed the 
absence of the dingey, he blessed the 
intervening Lorna, he blessed the 
length of the ascent. He ‘felt that 
his opportunity had come, and he 
was not the man to let it slip. And 
thus while Bertrand was tearing like 
a maniac up the ascent on the other 
side, straining anxious eyes to geta 
glimpse of the bewitcher, behold her 
slowly climbing the reverse bank, 
undisputedly in the hands of the 
Philistine, and that Philistine quite 
alive to his advantage and determin- 
ed to make the best of it. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The path which led up to the 
old castle proved to be both narrow 
and steep, circumstances which en- 
forced a slow rate of progress on the 
climbers, and at the same time 
made it expedient that one should 
precede the other. This was most 
tantalising to Mr. Tainsh, who felt 
that in such a position it was im- 
possible for him to say what he had 
to say—what he had quite resolved 
to say—and that golden moments 
were slipping by perhaps to leave 
an insufficient margin of time, when 
they had reached the summit, before 
an interruption took place. With 
feverish irritation, therefore, he ob- 
served the leisurely way in which 
Kila conducted the march, pausing 
now and then to comment upon the 
scenery, but making no remark that 
could in any way form a basis for 
the commencement of his operations. 

Tainsh, by the by, had a vague 
notion that in all well-rezulated 


proposals a kneeling scene was de 
rigueur, and if it had not been for 
this he might perhaps have seized 
the opportunity of one of Eila’s 


halts to plunge in medias res. But 
how kneel and employ proper ora- 
torical action on a narrow shelf 
overhanging a precipice of many 
hundred feet? It was not to be 
thought of ; and so he plodded after 
Kila in silent impatience, scanning 
with anxious eyes, now the summit 
of the cliff, now the other side of 
the glen where he knew the party 
would be in quest of them. 

At length the ascent was achieved, 
and Kila accepted Mr. Tainsh’s sug- 

estion that they should sit down 
and rest awhile. 

Behold them, then, seated on a 
small tablet of rock, facing the sea, 
shadowed by the umbrage of the 
venerable oaks, and with ample room 
and verge enough for Mr. Tainsh to 
kneel, oratorise, stand on his head, 
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and be as ridiculous and acrobatic 
as he pleased. 

“Just the place for it,” thought 
Tainsh; “here goes!” and then he 
began,—‘‘ Miss M‘Killop, in a scene 
like this—in scenery like this, the 
heart of man is naturally elevated.” 
Here he paused. 

“Oh yes, indeed it is,” replied 
Eila; “there ig something about the 
antique that is very inspiring, and 
there is something in this grand pros- 
pect—in these lights and shadows 
on the sea, in these sombre woods 
and rugged cliffs—that does, as you 
say, elevate the heart. The odd 
thing is that Sir Roland does not 
appreciate the place. I suspect Mr. 
Cameron will, when he sueceeds to 
it; he will succeed to it, of course ?” 

“Yes,” stammered Tainsh, ‘oh 
yes; humanly speaking, he will— 
that is, I suspect so, if his uncle 
doesn’t marry.” ; 

“But then he is so old.” 

“Yes, he is elderly, of course. 
Sitting in scenes like these, Miss 
Kila, with the heart thus elevated, 
my brain at this moment becomes 
dizzy.” 

“Oh, then, pray let us sit farther 
back ; some people, I, know, cannot 
bear to be near a precipice. I don’t 
understand the feeling myself. You 
feel inclined to throw yourself over, 
don’t you?” and she rose as if to 
change her position. 

“Please sit still, Miss M‘Kil- 
lop; it was of a mental dizziness I 
spoke.” 

“Oh! nothing to do with the 
precipice ?” 

“Nothing to do with that preci- 
pice at all. My brain, as I was 
going to say, becomes dizzy—beauty 
thrilling it in all its fibres—beauty 
intoxicating, bewildering——” 

“You are quite a poet, Mr. Tainsh ; 
if you are also an artist, I wish you 
would sketch the bay for me. I 
have everything here; will you?” 

“Tam sorry I cannot. I am no 
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artist—no poet either; but certain 
feelings, they say, make poets of the 
dullest of mankind.” 

“Fine scenery has made many 
poets, I believe.” 

“And female loveliness, Miss 
M‘Killop.” 

** Do you think so ?” 

“Yes; and under the influence 
of the two combined, as I am at this 
moment, he would indeed be pro- 
saic who did not feel some poetical 
inspiration.” 

‘“‘ Suppose you write some verses ; 
I promise to keep perfectly quiet.” 

“That is exactly what I don’t 
wish. No, I will not—I could 
never—express in writing what I 
feel at this moment.” : 

“What is that sea-gull about ?” 
exclaimed Eila, with great carnest- 
ness, pointing to a bird waich was 
fishing in the bay below. Tainsh 
smothered an uncivil remark about 
the gull, and went on poetically, “I 
sometimes wish I had the wings of a 
bird.” 

“T would I were a bird,” hum- 
med Kila, gaily,.adding, ‘“‘ Are you 
fond of the Christy Minstrels ?” 

Her sudden levity rather baffled 
Mr. Tainsh’s earnestness. 

“ No—yes—they are very good 
—sometimes. That bird down 
there,” he continued, ‘is happier 
than I am, Miss EiJa. He has his 
hunger, and he satisfies it. I, too, 
have my hunger——” 

“Oh, then,” cried Kila, “pray 
don’t let us stay any longer here! I 
am quite rested; and besides I am 
beginning to feel hungry too, so let 


-us go and look for the luncheon ; it 


won’t come to us, I suspect. After 
all, that bird has inspired you with 
an idea much more useful than poet- 
ical images.” 

“Ah! do not misinterpret me; I 
spoke of a hunger of the soul.” 

‘Really, Mr. Tainsh, you mix 
your metaphors, your prose, and 
your poetry so strangely, that you 
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are a little incomprehensible. You 
want to throw yourself over a pre- 
cipice, you want to fly away with 
the bird’s wings, and then you want 
to eat his dinner, and then—then— 
what is it next?” 

The next step came unexpectedly 
enough, for, at this rather inoppor- 
tune juncture, Mr. Tainsh put an end 
to all further doubt or skirmishing 
by plunging down upon his knees in 
front of Kila. 

“Kila! I love, I adore you!” he 
exclaimed, clasping his hands, and 
bending forward ip the attitude ac- 
cepted on the stage as that of the 
shipwrecked mariner just washed 
ashore by the “ fer-endly billows.” 

A quick gleam of some emotion 
passed across the lady’s facc, and 
there was a sudden compression of 
the lips which might have indi- 
cated suppressed mirth under cir- 
cumstances of less solemn interest. 
In an instant, however, and what- 
ever the emotion may have been, 
her face was composed into an ex- 
pression of grief and compassion. 
Her beautiful eyes were opened 
wide, and gazed on her suitor 
through a sudden mist of impending 
tears. 

** Rise, Mr. Tainsh!” she cried— 
‘rise up; it is ufworthy of you or of 
any man to kneel before a silly girl 
like me.” 

“T will not rise,” cried Tainsh, 
recklessly, “until you grant the 
prayer of my heart. Give me, oh, 
give me what a thousand words, a 
thousand looks, a thousand other 
symptoms, lead me to hope that I 
may—I must—have !—give me the 
verbal assurance of your love.” 

“Mr. Tainsh, is it possible you 
are in earnest, or this only a plea- 
santry—an ill-judged one, I must 
say, or 

“T am as solemnly in earnest as 
a man can be whose whole happiness 
is hanging on a word.” 

““Why did I not see—why did I 


not suspect—understand this before? 
You are the last person I should 
have expected to profess such senti- 
ments; but my surprise is nothi 
to the pain and regret I feel for hay- 
ing misunderstood you, for having 
perhaps mis——” 

“Say no more on that head, Eila, 
only answer me this: may I hope— 
that my love is not utterly unre. 
quited ?” 

Kila’s answer was, “Oh no, no, 
Mr. Tainsh! you have been deceiving 
yourself as to my sentiments.” 

N.B.—Double negatives ought to 
be avoided when a clear understand- 
ing is really desired. 

““On the contrary, Eila, I have 
read your heart; I have often felt 
that it was mine. Doubts and fears 
have arisen at times, but I forget 


them ail in the supreme happiness 


of this avowal—all—all.” 

“Oh! listen to me, Mr. Tainsh ; T 
can never forgive myself——” 

“Banish all such regrets and 
recriminations, adorable Lila, as I 
banish the recollection of them; 
and now you know me in my true 
character as your lover, let us resign 
ourselves to the joy of the moment. 
Give free play to your affection ; be- 
lieve me it is requited fourfold.” 

He showed symptoms of abandon- 
ing the attitude of the mariner for 
one of a more aggressive description, 
but Eila started back with so much 
vivacity that he subsided into his 
nautical pose again, while she cried, 
“Tf you will always interrupt and 
misunderstand me, how can I set 
you right, Mr. Tainsh? You are only 
aggravating my pain and your own 
by prolonging this scene. Under- 
stand me once for all, when I say 
that you have mistaken my senti- 
ments as entirely as I appear to 
have misunderstood yours. Mine 
have all along been those of sincere 
friendship and respect, but nothing 
more; and my regret, my deep 
regret, is, that my manner—too 
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familiar and intimate perhaps—may 
have led you to interpret them 
otherwise.” 

“Which of us is dreaming ?” said 
Tainsh, hazily, passing his hand 
across his forehead. 

“ Ah! dear Mr. Tainsh,” said Eila, 
in a tone of infinite gentleness and 
sympathy, “ it grieves me to the 
heart to see you so distressed, and 
for such an unworthy cause, Look 
on this—this fancy for me as a 
dream; and may you find happiness 
from some better and more sub- 
stantial cause.” 

“Tt is all dark and incompre- 
hensible to me,” murmured Mr. 
Tainsh, who indeed appeared to be 
in a state of complete bewilderment. 
“Am I to understand that you do 
not love me ?” 

“T greatly like, esteem, respect 
you, Mr. Tainsh, as a valued friend.” 

“But as a lover you spurn, reject, 
despise me ?” 

“Not so; you put harsh words 
into my mouth; itis not fair. I 
say nothing of the sort; all I say is 
that our union is impossible.” 

“The feelings you have named,” 
cried Tainsh, again lighted up with 
hope, “what are they but the 
elements of which love is made up? 
It is you, believe me, Kila, who 
have deceived yourself; with such 
feelings as you express, our union 
is not impossible, but the contrary. 
Do not finally cheat your heart. 
Marry me, Kila, and take my word 
for it that your affection will be 
given with your hand,” 

“Mr, Tainsh, it appears to me 
that you pretend to know more of 
my feelings than Ido myself.” 

_ “In this case I am certain that 
it is so. I am led to understand 
that the hurry and surprise attend-* 
ing such proposals are so “confusing 
to the recipient that they are often 
mechanically refused, and love and 
happiness sacrificed for ever. A 
little self-examination is often neces- 
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sary to let the heart discover how it 
stands. So take till to-morrow, and 
answer me then. I am not afraid 
to let you analyse your feelings—to 
let you investigate this liking, this 
esteem, this respect.” 

‘“‘To-morrow my answer would 
be exactly the same—that our union 
is impossible.” 

“No doubt it appears so to you 
now; take a week, then.” 

‘It would be useless.” 

“A month—a year.” 

“T tell you once for all that a 
century would not alter my deci- 
sion.” 

““You deceive yourself, you de- 
ceive yourself, believe me!” cried 
Mr. Tainsh, in the same tone of supe- 
rior intelligence. ‘Now, before we 
part, let me hear you say, ‘Alex- 
ander, my feelings are perplexed ; 
I will examine them honestly, how- 
ever, and see whether this liking, 
this esteem, this respect, do not 
amount, after all, to love. Alex- 
ander, I will try to love you.’” 

“Mr, Tainsh—— ” 

‘“‘ Alexander,” substituted the 
factor. 

Kila was too angry, by this 
time, to laugh at the uncouth tena- 
city displayed by her lover, and the 
perverse incredulity with which he 
received all her assurances of indif- 
ference; and grievous though it 
may be toa certain school of !adies, 
of whose idiosyncrasies in this re- 
spect. Kila certainly partook, to 
abridge the feline joy of torturing 
their victims with alternations of 
fear and hope, and to part finally 
with even an indifferent or distaste- 
ful lover—grievous though this may 
have been to her, her indignation 
forced her to make the sacrifice. 
Fortunate for all parties, for other- 
wise the discussion might have been 
going on to this hour; it is certain 
that Tainsh’s kneecaps (he was still 
kneeling) would have given way 
sooner than his resolute determina- 
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tion to believe in Eila’s love, or at 
least to argue her into a belief of it. 

“Mr. Tainsh,” cried the young 
lady, “‘I will not be treated like a 
child; and as you will not bring 
this singular conversation to a close, 
I must do so by leaving you. I 
can no longer endure it. I think J 
have spoken as plainly as considera- 
tion for your feelings would allow 
me; I must say you show little 
delicacy or consideration for mine ; 
and now I shall leave you; not 
another word, I beg” (as Tainsh was 
about to speak) ; ‘my answer is per- 
fectly final and distinct, and, if you 
will have it broadly,, it is ‘No.’” 
Hereupon Mr. Tainsh rose swiftly 
to his feet. He had been unused 
to failure in his undertakings ; his 
creed was, that energy, tenacity, and 
power of will are irresistible forces ; 
an admirable creed in most depart- 
ments of human endeavour, but 
Tainsh was testing its soundness in 
one perfectly unfamiliar to him—in 
one where axioms are impossible, 
where analogy fails, and where even 
very special experience is quite an 
unreliable guide. It is questionable 
whether the disappointment of his 
hopes as a lover was anything like 
so poignant a feeling as the convic- 
tion that he had been foiled in a 
purpose which he had deliberately 
set himself to compass. The two 
combined certainly worked him into 
a state of complete exasperation ; 
and he now addressed Kila in a 
strain of vehement recrimination, 
betraying all the coarseness of mind 
and vulgarity of manner which even, 
under favourable circumstances, re- 
vealed themselves through a veneer- 
ing of better things. 

“Then,” he cried, “I have been 
duped and befooled! What have all 
these soft looks and sweet speeches 
been? So many frauds and false- 
hoods. Don’t try to humbug me 
with this trash about friendship. It 
was not friendship you were playing 


at, The game you have been play. 
ing is not one a friend would have 
played. You have been using me 
—that’s about it—for your own pur- 
poses; and if they were gained, 
what were my feelings to you? The 
whole thing is clear to me now; 'I 
remember who has been dangling 
about you. You have shown great 
skill; you have thrown dust in my 
eyes very successfully ; you must be 
a practised hand at a double game, 
And that other fool—his attentions 
were distasteful too, perhaps? Oh. 
no, that won’tdo. He is to be some- 
thing more than a friend, I should 
say ; and I have been used, to bring 
him up to the scratch. I shall feel 
shame to my dying day that I have 
been tricked and played with, all to 
serve the purpose of a vain shallow- 
hearted girl. Well, I wish you joy 
of Mr. Bertrand Cameron. Perhaps 
you would like to get a little private 
intelligence about the estate before 
you finally decide whether he is to 
be a friend or—what shall I say ?— 
a speculation? One can never he 
too careful in money transactions.” 
Mr. Tainsh spoke with so much 
energy that Eila had not a chance 
of interrupting him till he paused 
for sheer lack of breath; nor could 
she make her escape, for he stood 
in front of her, barring the path, 
with vehement gesticulations. Now, 
however, with flashing eyes, in which 
tears, from no tender fountain, trem- 
bled, and in a voice that shook with 
passion, she replied— ‘ 
“T, too, shall feel shame to m 
dying day that I have admitted to 
any kind of intimacy such a—such 
@ person as you are—capable of 
using such ~——S to a lady—to 
any woman. our vulgarity, of 
tourse, I have known all along; that 
one could forgive, for it was your 
birthright. But this dastardly in- 
solence—— I wonder you don't 
strike me; it would not be at all 
more insulting or more unmanly 
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than ‘your words. And now let me 

s, sir. I presume, since you 
have not struck me, that you will 
not venture to detain me by force,” 
for Mr. Tainsh, with his arms ex- 
tended to give oratorical action to 
some new diatribe, looked as though 
he ‘wére attempting to pen her in 
to’ the platform where~they had 
beén seated, Thus were the two 
confronting each other; Tainsh pale 
with passion, his eyes dilated, ‘his 
uncovered head (for his hat had 
fallen off ‘at the kneeling scene) 
thrust forward as if to accelerate his 
fierce utterance, and his arms wildly 
brandished in the air; Hila, on the 
other hand, haughty and erect, her 
beautiful eyes blazing through indig- 
naht tears, and one hand slightly 
moved with a contemptuous gesture ; 
—thus were they confronting each 


other, when, on a ledge above, 


suddenly appeared four spectators. 
These were Mrs. M‘Killop, Morna, 
Bertrand, and Duncanson. The 
respective attitudes ‘of the couple 
below were observed by this group ; 
and although it was but for an in- 
stant, and although the accents in 
which their dialogue was being con- 
ducted were but indistinctly eatt 
Mrs. M‘Killop instantly grasped the 
real state of the case, and instantly 
raised her voice to warn those below 
that they were observed. 

“ Kila! Kila! Kila!” 

Eila looked quickly up; her self- 
possession returned on the moment; 
she softened her attitude off at once 
into one’ of careless abandon ; and, 
still looking up to the party above, 
rapidly whispered to Tainsh, almost 

w her breath,— 


“For your own sake, T should 


recommend you to help me. to pass 
this off as if thére’ was nothing’ in 
it” Then raisitig Her voice: ‘Ah! 
you have found us at last; we were 
justion the ‘point of starting to look 
for’ you.” Then, again in’ a whis- 
per,''to Tainsh: “Put your hat 
VOL, CIX.—NO. DCLXVIL 


on, and not to look so utterl 
vidicutouis™ ¥ 

Now.when a man feels himself to 
be looking utterly ridiculous, it does 
not usually mend matters to assure 
him that such is the case, or to beg 
him to assume a different appear- 
ance; and the device was, in this 
instance, decidedly unsuccessful. In 
his then exasperated state, nothing 
but the instinct of self-preservation 
(from ridicule) would have induced 
Mr. Tainsh to listen to any sugges-, 
tion of Kila’s ; but i¢-did: and thus, 
being discovered in the attitude of 
a spread-eagle—a peo one, to 
say the least of it, in which to carry 
on a quiet téte-d-téte—his method of 
appearing more i hari natural was 
to exchange it for that of the gorged 
vulture rena do to rise from the 
earth, with the slow and solemn 
wing-fi apping action appropriate to 
that bird and to the effort; looking 
up; the while, at the new arrivals 
with what was intended for an easy 
smile, but which, if it could have 
been set up to auction as a dramatic 
scowl, would have fetched a long 
price in the profession.. Thus scow]l- 
ing and fispping, he made his way 
to his hat, and put it on with a 
ferocious gyantiness 5 and if ever. 
there had been a chance of the scene 
jassing off as a commonplace. tab- 
eau in a commonplace interview,’ 
poor Tainsh’s efforts. not “to look 
utterly ridiculous” would have en- 
i" annihilated it. 

e hat reclaimed, they joined the 
party above, to whom made a 
statement purporting .to detail their 

ceedings, and pivolvitg anite an, 
interesting précis of a tale which 
Mr. Tainsh was represented (much 
to * surprise) to hoot vp Phe 
great spiri ‘appropriate action, 
sulting in ‘his thatless condition at 
its ‘close. Then they all, turned in. 
quest of the luncheon, which, was 
found not far off under charge of 
the butler, who, with Pigott’s assist- 
217 
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ance, was anxiously poupeuneiing 
some cunning drink under the green- 
wood tree. 

The meal itself could not be said 
to pass off cheerily.. In addition to 
the géne of one sullen, silent, un- 
happy presence (for Tainsh’s drama- 
tic effort on the cliff was not to be 
sustained), there was a certain awk- 
ward restraint observable in the 
rest of the , all, save the un- 
conscious Pigott, more or less en- 
grossed with the agers which they 
had interrupted. Lila, it is true, did 
her. best, by more than usual viva- 
city, to keep things going, but in 
vain, Curious, furtive glances, now 
at Tainsh, now at her, were the only 
reward of her efforts ; and the diffi- 
culty of coping with protracted and 
recurring pauses made her and every 
one else thankful when the luncheon 
could, without absolute outrage to 
the theory that it was a convivial 
occasion, be pronounced at an end. 

A stroll to see the ruins was then 
proposed, and they started off en 


masse, That formation, however, did 
not long subsist; very soon the party 
was broken up into couples, of which 


Tainsh and Mrs. M‘Killop naturally 
were one, Morna and eum 
another, while Kila found herself 
under the escort of our two friends, 
The adage that “three is no com- 
pany” is a sound one‘under certain 
circumstances, Pigott thought it 
applicable to the present occasion, 
and he very soon detached himself 
from his companions, returning to 
the beach to await the hour of de- 
parture with what patience he might 
command, and very thankful for the 
foresight which suggested a 
double ration of cigars. e are not 
going to follow these several couples, 
or listen to their conversation as 
they roamed through the woods and 
scrambled among the rocks and 
ruins; suffice it for the present to 
say that Pigott’s pennies was sorely 
tried. Mrs. M‘Killop and Mr, Tainsh, 
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indeed, returned in a reasonable 
time; but their society was neither 
amusing in itself, nor did their 
arrival advance the moment of. de- 
parture.. As for the others, it seemed 
as if they would never come, In 
vain were the two gentlemen de 
spatched to seek and shout through 
the woods; and in vain did Mrs, 
M‘Killop querulously call upon some 
invisible power to explain ‘ 
in the name of wonder, they could 
mean”’ by their prolonged absence. 

Their patience was wellnigh ex- 
hausted, and Pigott was beginning 
to suggest the propriety of attempt- 
ing to take up transport and proceed 
home overland, when at last. the 
loiterers did come, all together, all 
silent, and all unmoved by the re- 
proachful questions of their friends, 

There was not much time for par- 
ley, however, as the hour was late, 
and the breeze might fail; so, with- 
out any of the morning’s manceuvres, 
the re-embarkation was effected as 
quickly as possible, In the morn- 
ing, if the party had not been a very 
happy or harmonious one, at least 
there had been some spirit and energy 
about it; but now what had come 
over them all? Mute was the boat- 
swain’s whistle; vanished the elastic 
vigour of the corsair; stra was 
dormant; Mrs. M‘Killop motionless, 
and even dumb: there were neither 
permutations nor combinations ; the 
units of the party sat apart’; there 
was a gloomy | silence. 
and Kila, indeed, sat together: why 
did they not speak? Why. was Ber- 
trand throwing away his chances? 
The sky, too, had turned leaden and 
sad, the air cold and raw; and. the 
breeze, now gusty and squalliferous, 
whistled through the rigging of the 
“‘Morna” with. shrill and shrewish 
tones, as if interpreting the spirit 
that reigned upon her deck. 

All were aon when the triste 
passage came to an end. It was 
late; it was dark; no one wanted 
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anything to eat. So the ladies went 
to bed -funereally ; Tainsh and Dun- 
canson repaired sullenly to the 
smoking-room ; while Pigott and 


Bertrand betook themselves to their 
own sanctum, whither let us follow 
them, as to the brightest and cheer- 
iest room in the house. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“J remarked this morning,” said 
Pigott, when they were seated by 
their own fireside,—“ I remarked this 
morning, when we were outward 
bound, that everybody seemed to be 
in love with everybody, and nobody 
seemed to like it. To-night I re- 
mark of the homeward voyage, that 
everybody seemed to be out of love 
with everybody, without any hap- 
pier results. What does it all mean ? 
What has happened? What is it, 
Bertrand? Has every one gone mad 
but old M‘Killop and I? You're 
one of the dramatis persone ; un- 
riddle me the mystery, if you please.” 

“Well, Pigott,’ said Bertrand, 
staring dreamily into the fire, “a 
good many things have happened 
to-day, I suspect.” 

“ A shrewd suspicion, and I share 
it; but I am self-supporting in that 
line. I want something else,—ex- 
periences—facts, at least. Give me 
some.” 

“I'm awfully happy, Pigott,” 
murmured Bertrand. 

“You must be own brother to 
Mark Tapley, then. A day like this 
would have tried even his philo- 
sophy beyond endurance, I should 
sa ” 


* Ah! you don’t know,” ‘replied 
Bertrand, absently ; and then in an 
undertone to himself, “‘ Oh ! terque, 
quaterque beatus !” 

Pigott stared at his friend, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Mad,’ and speaking 
with tongues! What next?” 

“Terque, quaterque beatus !” 

“ Well, I can’t say you look it. 
Are all the rest of you in the same 
state of death’s-head-and-cross-bones 
beatitude? Tainsh, for instance ?”’ 


“Tainsh! I should like to see 
the ruffian hanged, drawn, and 
quartered,” shouted Bertrand, with 
something more even than his old 
energy. 

“By all manner of means,” said 
Pigott; “terque quaterque, if you 
please ; and if you like to include 
Duncanson, I am with you there 
very especially. But you'll spare 
the ladies, I hope ?”’ 

* Don’t be a fool. I spoke of 
Tainsh, the scoundrel, the villain!” 

“Well, well, granted: Tainsh be 
hanged ; and what next ?” | 

* You’ve no idea what a villain 
Tainsh is, Pigott.” 

“To tell you the truth, it doesn’t 
tax my imaginative powers very 
heavily ‘to fo.m a conception. But 
what has he been doing ?” 

“*T think I shall horsewhip him ; 
I think I must horsewhip him.” 

“Do; and when you are about 
that sort of thing, perhaps, as a 
special favour to me, you wouldn’t 
mind licking Duncanson too.” 

“I'm not in joke, I assure you.” 

“No more am I; but what has 
Tainsh been about ?” 

“That involves the whole story.” 

“Confound the fellow! let us 
have the whole story, then.” 

“Well, Tainsh has grossly in- 
sulted Miss M‘Killop.” 

“ No ” 

“ Grossly.” 

“ Horrible! how ?” 

“Why, would you believe it ? he 
actually had’ the outrageous inso- 
lence to propose to her to-day.” 

“Good heavens, how very shock- 
ing! the heart of man is desperately 
wicked, beyond a question.” 
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“ Now, Pigott, I'm not in the 
humour for trifling.” 

“ My dear fellow, who 7s trifling ? 
So Tainsh proposed, did he? I 
thought he would ; but I'll lay short 
odds she didn’t accept him.” 

“Pigott, do you wish to insult 
me?” cried Bertrand, starting from 
his chair. 

“ Heaven forbid! if you'll only 
tell me how to avoid it. To clear 
the atmosphere, I’ve freely assented 
to every proposition you have made 
about Tainsh; and if you'll only 
explain how Miss M‘Killop’s ac- 


ceptance or refusal of him is sup-. 


posed to insult you, I'll take un- 
common good care to say the right 
thing.” 

“T don’t wish to be treated like 
a child,” 

** Oh, this is getting too tiresome : 
if you don’t want cate treated like 
a child, try to speak like a man, 
and let us have done with this 
maundering nonsense, Why should 
Tainsh’s proposal be an insult to 
the lady ? and, in the name of com- 
mon-sense, how could her supposed 
acceptance be an insult to you? You 
appear to me to be taking leave of 
your senses altogether, Bertrand.” 

“ Of course he might propose— 
although, in my opinion, it was 
consummate impertinence ; but if 
you would, for once—only for once 
—as a special favour, allow me to 
speak without interrupting me, I 
would explain.” 

“Go on, then.” 

“ Well, it wasn’t so much the 
proposal, as the way he received her 
answer, that was outrageous ; and 
for which I must call him to ac- 
count.” 

“ You, Bertrand ?” 

“ Yes, L, Pigott.” 

“ But, bless me! what is it to 
_you ? how do you know about it ? 
surely you weren’t present ? 

“No, nor yet eaves-dropping. 
Listen ; before luncheon we all came 


upon Miss. M‘Killop and Tainsh— 


suddenly. She was looking like— 
like what the poets call a ‘Python. 
ess——”’ 


“Variety of the sea-serpent,” in- 


terpolated Pigott. \ 

“ Silence! she was looking as I 
say, and he was looking like the 
villain he is, only foiled, and 
and exasperated. I could see with 
half an eye that we had come at 
@ serious crisis; but it passed off 
as if nothing had happened. Mila 
showed such tact. But Tainsh was 
as white as a sheet, and as silent 
as could be; didn’t you notice him 
at luncheon? mooning, and givin 
crooked answers, and upsettin 
things ?” 

‘*] certainly had my suspicions.” 

‘Well, after luncheon, if you re- 
member, you joined her and me for 
a bit ; and it wasn’t lively, was it?” 
“Not strictly speaking lively— 
no. 
‘* And then you sheered off ?” + 
“TI ‘saved myself,’ as the French 
express it.” | 

“* But, even after you had gone, 
she continued silent and preoccu- 
pied.” 

‘‘T wasn’t the bore, then ?” 

“Oh no; sol said to her frank- 
ly, after a while, ‘ You are silent, 
Miss M'‘Killop, and I fear some 
thing has annoyed you: can I beof 
any use? I meant, could I do 
anything to—to—do away with her 
annoyance, And she said, ‘iam 
annoyed—and more than that)a 
great deal, for I have been grievous- 
ly insulted ;.but you must not ask 
me about it, for it is a subject that 
cannot possibly be discussed be- 
tween you'and me. Are you fond 
of ferns ? But I wouldn’t turn the 
subject, and said, ‘ You may tell me 
or not, as you please, but I am cer- 
tain I know who the insulter is, and 
I'll just have the honour ‘of going 
and throwing him over the pre 
cipice.’ She thought I was going 
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on the instant, for she stopped and 
clasped my arm with both her hands, 
and implored me, for her sake, not 
to do so. What divine eyes she 
has, to be sure. Do you remember 
Madonna at Dresden ?” 

“No, I don’t; go on with your 
story.” 

“Of course I didn’t go then; and 
she said, ‘I didn’t think you were 
such a Don Quixote.’ ‘I am nota 
Don Quixote,’ T replied ; ‘he fought 
for and with visions, delusions, and 
phantasies.’ ‘And you? she said. 
‘And I,’ I replied, ‘ would fight and 
would die for you, who are not a 
vision, nor a delusion, nor a phan- 
tasy.’ ‘I did not dream that I was 
so highly honoured,’ she answered. 
‘I hope you are not mocking me, 
Miss M‘Killop,’ I said. ‘ Mockin 

ou!’ she cried; ‘do you think - 
lave no gratitude? You are too 
good, too kind, to feel such interest 
in one who is, after all, little more 
than a stranger.’ Then,” said Ber- 
trand, rising up in the excitement 
of his narration,—“ then I cried out 
to her that if she was a stranger to 
me, so was the heart that beat in 
my breast—so was every thought 
that passed through my mind—so 
was every bright and beautiful thing 
in nature; for to me she was the 
soul, the divine inspiring principle. 
that lent them all their life and all 
their enchantment. ‘Mr. Cameron,’ 
she said, looking deeply astonished 
and almost frightened, for I was 
carried away with.my excitement— 
‘what is this? ‘It is what men 
call “ Love,”’ I cried: ‘but that 
cannot describe it: for if all the love 
that all mankind have felt before 
were condensed into one consum- 
mate passion, it would be tame and 
cold indifference compared with 


- mine for you.’” 


“Not so bad—really not half so 
bad for a beginner,” said Pigott. 
“Do you know, Bertrand, you 
looked rather like the picture of 


Kemble at ‘the Garrick’ when you 
said that just now ?” 

Bertrand was far too much rapt 
to notice this calm ‘interruption, and 
he went on—‘“TI offered her m 
heart, I offered her my devotion, 
offered her my life.” 

“ And she took them—all three?” 

“Silence! how dare you? She 
admitted that I was not indifferent 
to her, but that Tainsh had. pro- 
posed to her that morning, and that 
when she rejected his audacious and 
insulting proposal, he had employed 
language, ‘reproaches, insinuations 
that had almost overwhelmed her. 
One of these insinuations was so 
painful, and at the same time so 
closely connected with my decla- 
ration, that she must decline, at 
whatever sacrifice of personal hap- 
piness, to receive that declaration. 
‘What was it? I inquired. And 
then she told me, with such child- 
like simplicity, t this monster 
had actually insinuated that she had 
been running after me, and playing 
him to bring me on! The idea was 
so ludicrous that I fairly laughed 
outright at it: that reassured her a 
little; and then I pointed out to 
her the wrong that she would do to 
us both if she allowed the venom- 
ous words of a disappointed wretch 
like that to separate two hearts 
which loved each other so fondly. 
After a long time she agreed to 
take this view of it; and we had an 
hour together, in which the bliss 
of ten lifetimes seemed to be con- 
centrated.” 

“You're engaged to her, then?” 
asked Pigott, as if the question was 
a most trivial commonplace. 

“Completely,” replied his friend. 
“You take it pretty. coolly, I must 
say ; you don’t seem to be the least 
astonished.” 

“JT never am, you know; and 
even if I ever was, I don’t think this 
would be likely to astonish me,” 

“You foresaw it ?” 
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“ Rather.” 

“Well, I didn’t; I thought I 
would try, of course; but as to my 
success, that was all a matter of 
perfect doubt. I’m so utterly un- 
worthy of her.” 

ae umph ;”” 

“What do 
‘ Humph’ ?” 

“ Incipient bronchitis, I fear.” 

“ You don’t congratulate me.” 

“ T do.” 

“Give me your hand, and show 
a little heartiness. Every one likes 
sympathy in such cases; don’t be 
an oyster.” 

“T am rather an oyster by na- 
ture, Bertrand,” said Pigott, giv- 
ing his hand with, for him, a good 
deal of kindliness; “ but depend 
upon it, I am not so about your 
affairs ; and I am sure I wish you 
happiness with all my heart.” 

“And don’t you think I'm the 
luckiest dog in the world ?” 

“ Ahem! Well—no—scarcely.” 

“* What do you mean, Pigott ?” 

“Every man has a right to his 
opinion, you know. Now, I look 
on single blessedness as the hap- 
iest state; and therefore I can’t 
ook upon a man qualifying for the 
other event as the happiest of mor- 
tals.” 

“Well, but my choice—my fiancée 
—is she not an angel ?” 

“These are the kind of terms, 
Bertrand, that always make me very 
ill ; please use them to-night even 
as sparingly as possible, like a good 
fellow. Your fiancée is Rg rcosiva 
ably pretty girl, and both clever 
mae | agreeable. I know that; but 
I haven’t the remotest conception of 
what an angel is like, any more than 
I have of the Pythoness you com- 
pared her to before.” 

“What a crotchety, prosaic old 
bird you are! But I’ve been for- 
getting, as well I might—though I 
have hardly realised my happiness 
yet—I’ve been forgetting about 


you mean by 
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Tainsh, It is clearly my part to 
call him to account.” 

“Take my advice, and let Tainsh 
alone.” 

“Oh no; I could not sleep to- 
night without settling with him.” 

‘*The conqueror, in the hour of 
victory, can afford to be merciful.” 

“Very true; but, at all events, 
he is entitled to prescribe the con- 
ditions of his mercy. Tainsh must 
apologise, or come out, or be. horse- 
whipped.” 

“By heavens, Bertrand! you 
should have been an _ Irishman. 
This is the way you would break 
the news of your, betrothal to the 
lady’s parents. Fancy the tableau / 
Hour—midnight ; scene—the smok- 
ing-room. Yells are heard. Con- 
course of old M‘Killop and the ser- 
vants. Tainsh discovered, weltering 
in his blood, among heaps of broken 
furniture ; you dancing a war-dance 
over him. Father of jiancée asks 
what these things mean. You 
(brandishing leg of table, dripping 
with factor’s gore) exclaim, ‘ Behold 
the miscreant who insulted your 
daughter !—who, by the by, is en- 
gaged to me—have the goodness to 
have his carcass flung out of doors ; 
and now, old man, for your bless- 
ing!’ As a method of entering a 
family, it certainly has the merit of 
originality.” 

“Tt is all very fine to make a 
joke of serious matters; easy enough, 
too, for those who have no feeling; 
but I think even you might see 
that this is a case where either an 
apology, or the usual alternative, is 
absolutely necessary, and where I 
am clearly the person to demand or 
to inflict.” 

‘‘ Now, really, my dear Bertrand, 
you are too childish. Sleep over 
the matter, at all events; and then, , 
when you are acknowledged as Miss 
M‘Killop’s betrothed publicly, you 
may perhaps with less absurdity 
pull up Mr. Tainsh! But, if you 
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take my advice, you will let the 
thing alone, and not make a scandal 
—which is always unpleasant for a 
lady. After all, the man is a vulgar 


snob. He was bitterly disappointed, - 


and he lost his temper—you don’t 
know what aggravation he may have 
had—and being angry, he spoke 
after his kind.” 

“Tl teach him to speak after his 
kind to his own kind for the future. 
Im quite resolved; and [ll go 
down now, and get it off my mind. 
Though Kila did not wish me to 
throw him over the precipice, she 
must clearly expect me to take 
some steps’ in the matter. No girl 
of spirit could allow such an out- 

e to pass.” 

“You: had better let me go for 
you, then,” suggested Pigott, “ if 
you must act in the matter.” 

“That would not do at present. 
If further steps are necessary, I 
shall, of course, have to ask for your 
assistance ; and now I’m off.” 

“Well,” said Pigott, “if you 
will be an idiot, at all events pro- 
mise me one thing—that you won't 
take to hammering Tainsh to-night, 
and make a row and a scene in this 
house.” 

“T won’t, unless the course of the 
interview positively compels me to 
deal with him on the spot.” 

“What, Bertrand ! you—a gen- 
tleman—a_ chivalrous, high-bred 
lover— make a low disturbance, 
and a scene fit for a St. Giles pot- 
house, in the house where your 
beautiful betrothed is sleeping! For 
shame !”” 

“You're right, Pigott; and I 
promise you I won’t lay a finger on 
him to-night, or in this house. If 
it is necessary, I shall merely warn 
him what is to happen, and tell 
him in the mean time to consider 
himself hammered.” 

“How well you're up in all 
sorts of Paddiana! But I am glad 
you are decided not to execute him 
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on the spot. 
sion.” 

“JT will;” and Bertrand left the 
room. : 

In the smoking-room, where 
Tainsh and Duncanson sat together, 
the conversation did not by any 
means flow so freely as it had been 
doing in the room above. Gloom 
and embarrassment sat on the coun- 
tenances of both gentlemen. Each, 
from time to time, regarded the 
other with the furtive air of a man 
who has a secret, who half suspects 
that his neighbour is cognisant of 
it, and who is in doubt whether or 
not it would be better’ to abandon 
reserve and make a confidant, as 
the less: of two evils. Tainsh, as 
we have’ seen, had good reason for 
this feeling. His exhibition on the 
cliff would not bear reflecting upon ; 
the more he thought of it the more 
he feared that his appearance, ges- 
tures, and subsequent demeanour 
must have revealed to all observers 
the story of his humiliation. Tainsh 
had good reason ;—but Duncanson ? 
We have seen, we have heard, 
nothing of his day’s proceedings 
that could lead us or Tainsh to sus- 
pect that anything very special had 
happened to him. He had sulked 
and brooded all the way home, to 
be sure, but then he was always 
sulking and brooding—there was 
nothing in that: Tainsh could know 
nothing more about him. There 
are, however, many men whose ego 
tism would seem to carry them the 
length of thinking that anything’ 
specially affecting themselves—par- 
ticularly to their detriment—is 
necessarily unfolded to the world at 
large by some supernatural revela- 
tion. Duncanson was of this class ; 
and as he sat smoking and casting 
his queer glances at Tainsh, his 
thought was the exact counterpart 
of the thought of his companion, 
whose smoke mingled with his, and 
whose queer glances crossed swords, 


Stick to your deci- 
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as it were, with his own—and_ that 
thought was, ‘“‘ Does he know, does 
he suspect, the grief I have come 
to ?” 

It is the tritest: of observations, 
that certain classes of events, not 
merely _ misfortunes, never come 
singly, but in their occurrences and 
recurrences present themselves in 
groups; and foremost among such, 
as will probably be admitted, stand 
those connected with matrimony. 
Who has. not in, his recollection 
some such instance as a family of, 
say four or five spinster sisters, who 
remained (unwillingly) in blessed 
celibacy till. the most. sanguine 
backer shook his head, and even 
the enemy grew tired of pointing 
the finger of scorn; and yet, when 
a turn came at last, and one of the 
virgin band. did change her condi- 
tion, lo and behold! all the rest 
almost tripped over each other in 
the tumultuous rapidity with which 


they followed to the altar? Who. 


has not remarked the phenomenon 
of a matrimonial season, when all 
one’s friends appear to fall in love 
and get married en masse? as also 
the phenomenon of a celibate season, 
when the market is absolutely stag- 
nant, when inexorably there are 
“no takers,” when the charm of 
the charmer casts its glamour in 
vain, and the strategist’s polished 
skill is wasted on futile combina- 
tions ? 

These phenomena are as unac- 
countable as cholera or rinderpest, 
the disease in grouse or in potatoes ; 
but we are all perfectly. satisfied 
of their existence; and therefore 
no one need feel surprise when we 
account for Mr. Duncanson’s pecu- 
liar demeanour in fhe smoking- 
room by announcing that he too 
had on this. day been. putting 
ete aed Be eee to the test, 
and with results eminently unsatis- 
factory to himself. To make a long 
story short, Morna had refused Mr. 
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Duncansen, at which surely all her 
friends must rejoice. 

We are not going to reproduce 
here the scene as it occurred ; \the 
airy self-confidence, with which. the 
swain addressed himself to his task; 
the skill of fence displayed by the 
lady in her anxiety to save him 
from rushing on his fate ; the grace- 
ful rhetoric with which he urged 
his spit, and the angry surprise with 
which he received his rebuff, All 
these things must be imagined. He 
did not require to be argued into 
the belief that he was refused, like 
Mr, Tainsh. At the first hint of 
a negative, his vanity and temper 
rose ; he hastily picked up the hand- 
kerchief which he had thrown, and, 
after briefly assuring Miss Grant 
that she would probably live to re- 
pent her folly, relapsed into the 
sullen silence in which we find him 
in the smoking-room. A __light- 
hearted outsider would have gone 
into fits of laughter admitted to the 
spectacle of these two men, as they, 
sat mute and scowling among their 
unmollifying tobacco smoke. The 
silence was at last broken by Dun- 
canson, who remarked, tentatively— 

“You seem out of spirits to-night, 
Tainsh.” 

“Tt was on the tip of my tongue 
to say the same of you, Duncanson,” 
was the eager reply. 

“ Really ? It was not a very suc- 
cessful day, was it ? deuced slow, I 
thought.” 

‘* A little slow, perhaps,” replied 
Tainsh, wishing that in one respect 
he himself had been a little slower. 

‘*T don’t think the women liked 
it,” continued Duncanson, with an 
effort to appear unconscious. 

‘“‘N-n-no! perhaps not,” 

“Miss M‘Killop. looked very 
queer, I thought.” 

“ Ah ? 

“Very ; what were you two fight- 
ing about on the cliff? I saw you.” 

* Fighting on the cliff!” replied 
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the factor, quite taken aback ; “I— 
I—when ?” 

“You know when; and, by the 
by, it must have been rather a 
serious row, for you never looked 
near her afterwards. All the way 
down, in the yacht, you were mono- 
polising her, but coming back you 
seemed to throw up the cards and 
resign the game to the adversary. 
You don’t suppose I haven’t noticed 
the game? but I hope you are not 
really going to let yourself be beat 
by a fellow like that !” 

“ You jump very quickly to 
your conclusions, Duncanson,” said 
Tanish, “‘and I will make so bold 
as to follow your lead. Surely you 
don’t suppose that I haven’t noticed 
another little game? and also that 
somebody who monopolised some- 
body all the way to Aberlorna, never 
went near somebody all the way 
home? What could be the mean- 
ing of that? The adversary, as you 


call him, is perhaps attractive in 
more quarters than one. 


I can 
see as far into a millstone as most 
people, and I will repeat to you 
what you have said to me, ‘I hope 
you are not going to let yourself 
be beat by a fellow like that.’” 

Tainsh’s shot, fired in self-de- 
fence, but little more than at ran- 
dom, hit the target in the centre of 
the bull’s eye, and roused into ac- 
tivity what had been but a slum- 
bering or unacknowledged suspicion ; 
and Duncanson so far lost his self- 
control, that he jumped up and 
exclaimed in great excitement, 
“You have nothing to go upon, have 
you, in saying that? I have noticed 
nothing—hardly even the slightest 
conversation—between Morna and 
this infernal Cameron; have you? 
He. seemed to be all on the other 
tack—trying to cut you out—what 
do you mean ?” 

“Well, I only use my eyes and 
my ears. Mrs. M‘Killop told me 
that, before Miss M‘Killop came, 
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Cameron’ was devoted to Morna, 
and they were always together. 
Now, though he may have trans- 
ferred his affectioris to the other 
young lady, that is not to say that 
she has been so fickle. I’ve noticed 
something in her manner to him, 
too, that—but, after all, it is only a 
surmise, and I hope you have good 
reasons to know that it is ground- 
less ?”’ 

“No, I haven’t, confound her 
and him and the whole crew! I've 
done with them. She may marry 
him, and be hanged; and he ma 
marry them both: I wish he woul 
and get transported for bigamy.” 

“ Ah!” said the lawyer, who had 
thus entirely succeeded in turning 
the tables, “I see I was right; 
I thought it was a row, and a seri- 
ous one, too; but you are right not 
to let yourself be played fast and 
loose with—to be used as a cat’s- 
paw—nothing could be more hu- 
miliating; and I fancy that’s about 
the line you were taking with her 
to-day—asserting yourself, I fancy ? 
I’m a pretty shrewd hand at a guess, 
you see.” 

“ Well,” said Duncanson, “I 
can’t say you’re altogether wrong. I 
took deuced good care to let her 
know that I wasn’t to be trifled 
with ; and she must be vainer than 
I think, if she hopes to get any 
more attention from me. I never 
make up a quarrel, you know; it’s 
against my rules. After all, it’s as 
well I lost my temper; I might 
have got into a scrape—proposed, 
and got e or something of 
that sort—which would have been 
a bad business for me. A fellow 
sometimes gets carried farther than 
he means, and they jump at you— 
Lord bless you! they jump at you, 
and you are booked before you can 
say ‘knife.” I’m well out of it. 
She may whistle for me now. 
The cheek of the thing, though, is 
really too good! The idea of Cam- 
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eron being set up as my rival! ha! 
ha! ha!” Something in the sound 
of his laughter, however, belied the 
speaker’s insouciant tone almost as 
much as the short energetic sen- 
tence which followed after a pause. 
“T° hate that fellow worse than 
poison—! would ruin him if I 
could.” 

“‘T have no love for him myself,” 
said Tainsh; “I can’t stand a man 
with his airs.” 

“T wish we could do something 
to floor him.” 

“Leave him to himself — give 
him rope enough, and he’ll do the 
trick without any help from us. 
If he takes a step which I think he 
will take, I know of something that 
might get him into a rare mess. I 
may tell you of itat another time, 
but not now; it would be prema- 
ture in the mean time.” 

“Out with it, Tainsh; I’m as 
close as wax.” 

“No, no; it would compromise 
others unnecessarily. You must 
wait.” 

“Pass the brandy, 
drink to his grief.” 

The two worthies were in this 

ious act when the door opened and 
rtrand stalked into the room with 
more than ordinary loftiness of de- 
meanour. Had he been in the mood 
to observe, he might well have 
noticed the flurried looks of the two 
men, and been surprised at the 
nervous empressement with which 
Tainsh welcomed him and invited 
him to join in their potations. 

“Tam not here for pleasure, Mr. 
Tainsh,” he replied ; uf have some- 
thing of importance to say to you 
personally, if Mr. Duncanson will 
have the goodness to retire.” 

“This is not the time or the place 
for business ;' and I’m not going to 
be sent to bed to suit your con- 
venience,” said Duncanson. 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron,” said Tainsh, 


and we'll 
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‘there can be no hurry about any- 
thing between you and me; and, for 
the matter of that, no reason that I 
can see why it should not be said 
before Mr. Duncanson.” 

‘“As you please, then,” said Ber- 
trand, “so be it.. Well, Mr. Tainsh, 
my business, in a word, is to demand 
an apology of the most ample kind 
for your outrageously insolent con. 
duct to Miss M‘Killop, to-day.” 

“ Sir!— Miss M‘Killop ? — to. 
day?’ stammered Tainsh, utterly 
staggered by this direct and unex- 
pected charge; “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Your memory must be very 
short, if you don’t; have the good- 
ness to collect yourself, and make 
the required apology at once.” 

“And pray, sir, by what autho- 
rity do you come to me with sucha 
demand ?” 

**T come on my own authority.” 

“‘ And you expect me to obey it ?” 

‘Most certainly I shall take good 
eare that you do.” 

** Oh, you will! as how ?” 

“The methods and alternatives 
are perfectly simple.” 

““—T suppose you mean ‘ calling 
out ?’” 

“Well, although I might lose 
caste a little, still, considering the 
circumstances, and that your local 
position gives you the entrée to 
gentlemen’s society on terms of 
equality, I would certainly call you 
out.” 

‘“‘Ha! ha!” laughed Tainsh; 
“duelling is a capital crime; you 
must have a small opinion of my 
wits if you think that I, a respect- 
able, established man of business, 
am likely to run myself into a hole 
like that to suit the humour of @ 
hectoring young officer, who has 
nothing to lose.” 

“You would not go out, then ?” 

‘Certainly not; and what next?” 

‘“‘ The next course is very unplea- 
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sant, but it is inevitable. I shall 
have to horsewhip you.” 

Bertrand said this with a decided 
composure, that left no doubt as 
to the fulfilment of the intention. 
Now Tainsh was no coward, and he 
was a sturdy fellow, to whom such 
a threat, from a physical point of 
view, need have had no particular 
terrors; but Tainsh was a lawyer, a 
factor, a man of business, and the 
idea of his being engaged in a mid- 
night brawl, in a client’s house, 
with a client's friend, which would 
be bruited over the whole district 
—for publicity would, of course, be 
Bertrand’s object—was not to be en- 
tertained for an instant. His reputa- 
tion would be shaken, his business 
would be damaged, and last, if not 
least, the story of his rejection would 
necessarily become public. Rapidly 
reviewing these considerations, he 
looked at Bertrand for an instant 
without replying, and seeing in his 
face no indication that he would 
not be as good as his word, he 


changed his tactics accordingly, and 


replied, ‘These are foolish words, 
Mr. Cameron—very ; the idea of a 
duel is preposterous: and if you 
ventured to take the other step 
(though what you suppose me to be 
made of I don’t know), it would 
only bring yourself into trouble. 
It would be my duty to proceed 
against you legally for the assault ; 
although, of course, I should have 
to act at the moment in self-defence, 
and probably with adequate vigour. 
How your military position would 
be affected by a scandal of the sort, 
you best know; how it would af- 
fect your position with your uncle, 
no one knows better than Ido. So 
itis best to take a reasonable view 
of the matter; and if I have said 
anything in a moment of heat to 
displease Miss M‘Killop, I shall be 
happy to apologise for it to her 
proper representative; but I: can’t 
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conceive on what principle I am to 
look on you in that light.” 

“The simplest of all principles: 
Miss M‘Killop is my betrothed; it 
concerns me, therefore, more than 
any one else, to protect her from 
insult.” 

“ Betrothed, Mr. Cameron!” 

“T have said so; I trust you 
have no objection.” 

“Oh dear no! I’m surprised, of 
course.” 

‘“‘And why, sir? That I was 
preferred to you? does that surprise 
you?” 

“You are introducing an irrel- 
evant supposition” (with a hasty 
glance at Duncanson). “I was 
only surprised at the rapid transfer 
of your affections; but these are 
go-ahead days.” 

“T am ignorant of what you 
allude to.” 

‘‘One has heard stories, you see, 
of attentions to another lady—only 
a week or two ago—marked atten- 
tions, constant companionship— 
private interviews—romantic walks, 
and all the duetting and flirting 
that make up a courtship according 
to common folks’ minds; but then 
there is so much gossip going about, 
one never knows what to believe.” 

‘“‘ On my authority,” said Bertrand, 
suddenly recalling the rallyings of 
Pigott, and (somewhat innocently) 
startled and indignant to find that 
others had, in serious earnest, put 
the same construction on his free 
intercourse with Morna—‘‘on my 
authority, you may assure your 
friends, the gossips, that no transfer 
of affections has taken place; and, 
let me add, that it is most unséemly 
and ungentlemanlike to introduce 
another lady’s name into a discus- 
sion which in no way concerns 
her.” 

“You asked me why I was sur- 
prised, and I have answered you 
honestly,” said Tainsh, sulkily. 
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“We don’t understand the habits 
of professional heart-breakers in 
these parts; but, of course, it must 
be part of their system to produce 
as strong an effect on the victim, 
to get as much amusement out of 
the conquest as possible, and still, 
at the end, to be able to assure the 
next subject that she is not merely 
being favoured with a transfer. The 
feelings of the last victim” (with 
another glance at Duncanson) “are 
of course immaterial, except as 
affording a certificate of success to 
the lady-killer.” 

“T see you wish to have another 
quarrel, on an independent subject, 
Mr. Tainsh, and you shall have your 
wish; but one thing at a time, if 
you please.” 

“T have, and I desire, no quarrel 
with you; but I have aright to my 
thoughts.” 

“To your com cae Cr but not 
to express them when they are 
insulting. Enough of this, though ; 
will you give me the desired apo- 
logy ?” 

“T can have no objection to re- 
peat what I honestly feel.” 

“You will have the goodness, 
then, to put it in writing, and give 
it to me in the morning. But re- 
member, it must be ample; I will 
have no shuffling.” And with this 
Bertrand left the room. 

Tainsh and Duncanson looked at 
eash other in silence till the last 
echoes of his footsteps on the 
stairs died away, and then Tainsh 
said “There's an emperor for 
you! His Majesty the King of 
Hearts!” 

“T don’t understand all these 
allusions, Tainsh,” said Duncan- 
son. “I don’t want to pry into 
your affairs, although Ill not pre- 
_ tend that I don’t see how matters 
stand with you and Miss M'‘Kil- 
lop; but what is the real truth 
about the other affair? what is this 
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about the other girl that made him 
so angry ?” 

““Well, Duncanson, I don’t want 
to pry into your affairs, but T think 
I see pretty well how matters stand 
with you. In fact, honestly, we've 
both been cut out by this fellow.” 

“He is engaged to your young 
lady.” 

“And yours is over head and 
ears in love with him; any fool can 
see that. Propose to her—if you 
have not done it already—and Ill 
wager a hundred pounds to a brass 
farthing you are refused.” 

‘“* And he knows it, you think ?” 

“Knows what ?” 

‘** That Morna cares for him.” 

“Knows it? bless you! I should 
rather think he did. He's chuck- 
ling up-stairs now with that English 
snail; he’s bragging to him, you 
may depend upon it, and telling him 
how these poor devils down-stairs 
are hanging their heads, and how he 
has bowled them both out in a fort- 
night.” 

Duncanson thundered out a tre- 
mendous oath. To be refused at 
all was bad enough, but to be re 
fused by a girl because she loved 
another man, who had won her in 
a few days, only for amusement— 
only to brag about—and who had 
tired of her and cast her aside when 
his conquest was complete—and 
that man the man he hated of all 
others—was exasperation for an 
one indeed, but for this vain, domi- 
neering soul, the very gall of bitter- 
ness. 

“What can be done to him?’ 
cried Duncanson. 

“You can call him out and shoot 
him ; you’re not professional.” 

“T have no pretext.” 

“JT should have thought that 
picking a quarre) would have come 
easy to you.” 

“Yes, yes, that might be easy 
enough; but then, you see, a man 
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only gets laughed at for fighting 
nowadays.” 

“‘You’re prudent, like me, I see,” 
said Tainsh, dryly. 

“J don’t funk, if. you mean that.” 

“Oh no, I don’t mean that, or I 
should imply that I funked myself, 
which I don’t.” 

“Do you suppose he means to 
marry the girl ?”’ 

“Of course he does; he’s really 
wild about her: I’ve seen that all 
along.” 

“Tf there was only some way of 
running through the marriage—of 
breaking his infernal heart! - Do 
you suppose he has money enough 
to marry ?” 

_ “If his uncle chooses, and M‘Kil- 
lop chooses.” 

“Will they ?” 

“Who can tell? I do know a 
little something that would very 
soon set his uncle against it, but 
in my position, for many reasons, 
I couldn’t use it.” 

‘Tell it tome!” cried Duncanson, 
eagerly. 
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‘No, no—better not; underhand 
es never pay.” 
eee Tell why aN and Ill work 
it on my own account.” 

“It would be traced to me.” 

“No fear; I'll swear secrecy.” 

And, after a good deal of wheed- 
ling and ‘cajoling, Tainsh, being not 
so much as half-hearted in his resist- 
ance, was induced, at last, to com- 
municate something to Duncanson, 
which sent that worthy to bed with 
the first gleam of: consolation in his 
soul since his hopes as a lover had 
received their overthrow that after- 
noon. 

The morning post came in very 
early at Cairnarvoch; and when the 
party assembled at breakfast on the 
following day, they found that Mr. 
Tainsh and Mr. Duncanson had 
started an hour before ; letters, by a 
strange coincidence, having called 
them both unexpectedly away. 

A packet for Bertrand lay on the 
hall table, addressed in Mr. Tainsh’s 
hand ; and its contents were all that 
could be desired. 
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Tus is voted an impatient age, 
and we are proud of it. People look 
back a hundred years and pronounce 
our ancestors prosy and tolerant 
of prosing: — long-winded talkers, 
tedious writers, prolix moralists ; 
slow coaches, in fact, repeating old 
truths, harping on _ one string, 
writing books of meditations, enter- 
taining each other with old stories, 
dull without minding it or knowing 
it. Yet, to our thinking, prolixity 
was never so cultivated as it is now 
—never met with such distinguish- 
ed encouragement—never presented 
such marked examples. .What hours 
upon hours of speeches! To what 
a length does history run! What 
previous age can present such a pre- 
face as Mr. Buckle’s? Who before Mr. 
Browning conceived of a poem telling 
the same tale eleven times over? We 
are getting such deep thinkers that 
we break through the old bounds. 
We see so far, we embrace so much, - 
our comprehension has so wide a 
grasp, that the limitations set by 
ordinary patience are no longer to be 
considered. In fact, a self-satisfac- 
tion at “the giant pace at which we 
live” blinds us to our prosiness. 
People talk complacently of whirl- 
ing from one end to another of the 
country, as if steam had accelerated 
the processes of thought—though in 
reality we believe there was more 
dash in the brain action of our in- 
tellectual fathers than we can 
boast of—that they worked faster 
as well as lived faster than we do. 

Human nature is so far always 
the same that prolixity is still 
a gulf—an impassable barrier— 
but the human nature that cannot 
read Mr. Buckle or Mr. Browning is 
snubbed, as wanting the analytical 
faculty, as immersed in shams, out- 
sides, trivialities. Its | judgment 


PROLIXITY. 


has no weight; its likes and dislikes 
are vulgar; its good opinion a dis- 
grace. Not that we would deny the 
charge, or the assumption of impa- 
tience as a characteristic of our time, 
but, in fact, an increasing impatience 
is perfectly compatible with an in- 
creasing prolixity. Naturally the 
prolix in his own person is impa- 
tient of another man’s length of 
statement, for either his rival is 
lengthy in his own vein, or out of 
it—in either case intolerable. No 
people are so soon irritated by much 
talk as great talkers ; and those wha 
acquire a taste for the utterly ex- 
haustive treatment in the writers 
with whom they are congenial, are 
in like manner intolerant of length 
in any other department. Amid 
the infinite subdivisions of our day, 
sympathy contracts its field from 
the universal to the particular. Great 
readers are not omnivorous as they 
used to be. We do not consider 
ours a sympathetic age—psycholo- 
gical, but not sympathetic. Hence 
the universality of human sympa- 
thies comes to be disputed. Men 
think and speak for classes, and dis- 
pute that 


“One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 


The mere fact that science dis- 
putes the descent of mankind from 
one parent, is a blow at the notione 
of an electric fellow-fecling. The 
touch is not relied on as of old. 
Now, so long as a universal kinship 
of mind is taken for granted, pro- 
lixity stands a thing to be avoided. 
Sympathy can never be prolix. It 
is perpetually referring itself to 
listener and reader, measuring its 
effects by their powers, pulling up in 
advance of their exhausted atten- 
tion. It is humble, ready to blame 
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itself for failure. Prolixity, on the 
other hand, starts with a thing to 
say, irrespective of the powers of the 
listener, his claims little regarded or 
absolutely forgotten. It is the ex- 
ponent of the /ego, having this for its 
primary object. It holds its ground, 
influenced by no other rule than its 
own powers of continuance. The 
thing handled may be important or 
may be trivial—in either case the 
listener has rights which are tram- 
pled upon; the speaker has been 
acting a presumptuous part. If we 
have ever been long in expressing 
opinion, or in giving advice, or in 
narrative—even if we have been 
chief talker in a morning call—it is 
well to ask ourselves if we have 
monopolised the talk, leaving no 
openings for others. Could we have 
said ‘our say in fewer words, and 
yet said all that was needful? Did 
we grudge our listener his turn, 
viewing him in the light of an in- 
terruption? Did we digress where 
digression was simple  self-indul- 
gence? Did we parade reasons 
which must have been obvious with- 
out our assistance? Have we talked 
because it was pleasant to hear our- 
selves talk, rather than because we 
were led on by the evident desire of 
others to hear us? In that case we 
have been prolix—that is, we have 
committed a sin against society ; 
done our part to weaken the univer- 
sal mind which each individual mind 
goes to form. For unquestionably 
prolixity is the cause and parent of a 
great deal of the inattention of the 
world,—that inattention which re- 
laxes the nervous energy of the 
brain and makes so many of us not 
half the men we ought to be—inde- 
finitely lower in the intellectual 
scale than wemight have been. The 
mind naturally revolts against tedi- 
ousness and iteration, and turns to 
its own internal resources; not to 
thought proper, which can hardly 
sustain its strain under the sound of 
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words and the attitude of listening— 
but to that ready, aimless, familiar 
flow of speculation, guesses, memo- 
ries, reckonings, hopes, possibilities, 
apprehensions, suppositions, which - 
go to the composition of wool-gather- 
ing. Or if prolixity does not lead 
to inattention—as there are minds 
that must listen when others talk, 
who have no escape into themselves, 
but needs must follow where they 
are led—the weariness of unreward- 
ed labour, of taxed unprofitable at- 
tention, is a severer infliction, and 
more mischievous under protracted 
trial. The fibre of the most delicate 
part of our organisation is tried, worn, 
decomposed perhaps ; the whole na- 
ture collapses; pain, mental and 
bodily, supervenes. Too much of 
such a thing stupefies and disables, 
clips the wings off imagination, and 
leaves Jackadull boy. Not butthat, 
as all poisons have their medicinal 
side, the vigorous weed prolixity may 
have its uses. There are minds so 
bent upon play, so intent on mere 
amusement, that nothing short of 
that supreme tax on the powers, un- 
willing attention, can teach them the 
value of time, and the sin and hor- 
ror of wasting it. We can all waste 
time our own way without much 
scruple—without thinking about it ; 
but when others waste it for us, 
then we resent the reckless expense 
of something irrecoverable; we be- 
come alive to a fatal leakage of what 
no skill can gather up again, and 
awake to a new idea—an unthought- 
of sibility. 


Prolixity and long-windedness is 
thus one of the heaviest charges that 
can be brought against a man, either 


as talker, orator, or writer. To talk- 
ers it brings its own punishment. 
Extravagant diffuseness has no lis- 
teners that compulsion and necessity 
do not supply. It clogs with reser- 
vations, and a detracting but, men’s 
praise of the most surprising feats of 
oratory, and reduces the number of 
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even an able author’s readers beyond 
most intellectual shortcomings. Peo- 
ple don’t find themselves making 
way ; they open at another page and 
hit upon a digression ; they close the 
book, intending to refurn another 
day, and never do return: there is 
no.thread to resume. And, more- 
over, there is a hidden sense of 
disrespect, of not being sufficiently 
considered. They are treated to 
soliloquy rather than a *communi- 
cation of ideas. In fact, all pro- 
lixity labours under this suspi- 
cion of want of respect and defer- 
ence, It is sustained by a sense of 
superiority : that is, where it is not 
mere talkativeness, that flux of the 

e we see in ignorant chat- 
terers of so little reflection and dis- 
crimination, that with them it is 
Chough's language, ‘“‘Gabble enough 
and good. enough.” There is flattery 
in the proverb, ‘‘ A word to the wise ;” 
whereas prolixity, especially in its 
didactic mood, treats the hearer as 
not wise—as having neither wit, nor 
memory, nor continuity of thought. 
Its method is, leading a blind man 
step by step. “If I don’t,” says 
prolixity, ‘‘ explain, recapitulate, and 
amplify—omitting no detail, drop- 
ping no link—my hearer will lose 
the thread.” What a helpless, plas- 
tic, docile, absorbent animal—dull- 
eyed, thick-witted—does not prosi- 
ness take man to be!—knowing 
nothing he does not. tell; under- 
standing nothing he does not ex- 
plain ; remembering nothing he does 
not recall tothe mind. We certainly 
note a touch of contempt in all cul- 
tivated minds open to this charge. 
They have a way of laying a foun- 
dation as mistrusting our ground- 
ing. The practised eye, mental as 
well, as bodily, understands per- 
spective, and gives due weight aud 
substance to the distant speck ; but 
prolixity does, not recognise this 
rapid appraisement, and insists on 
giving all the measurements—a pro- 


cess much like counting our steps, 
or how many times we breathe in an 
hour. Words cannot really do more 
than throw a light to put us ‘in the 
way of understanding; too many 
of them overlay, extinguish, and 
smother. ‘Certainly the greatest 
and the wisest conceptions that 
ever issued from the mind of man 
have been couched under and 
delivered in a few close, home, sig- 
nificant words.” The mere habit of 
selection and repression, the search 
for what is worth saying evident in 
the terse speaker, is education tothe 
imagination—which is kept in exer- 
cise, first, in reading the mind of 
the listener, then in selecting those 
points which have excited and im- 
pressed his own. His sentences are 
pictures ; the utterance of the proser 
is an inventory or a catalogue. 
Though prolixity, where a habit 
of the mind, exercises itself in every 
field, and displays itself on every 
occasion, yet each conspicuous ex- 
ample has its own method of being 
prolix. A prominent one is the elabo- 
ration of reasons. Bacon attributes 
to mankind a repugnance to a string 
of reasons, “for reasons plainly de- 
livered, and always upon one man- 
ner, especially with fine and fastidi- 
ous spirits, enter but heavily and 
dully ;” yet many persons have so 
strong a propensity to this form of 
tediousness, that acquiescence is not 
acquiescence without the reason why. 
This is done by dull -people from 
mere forgetfulness that much must 
be taken for granted, or pass unno- 
ticed, if social life is to be carried on 
in any fairness, They mingle little 
with others, and find it convenient 
for every subject to be made the very 
most of. But in others'it is a mark of 
conceit—a solicitude to prove that no 
step in life, however trivial, is taken 
without thought; it is a parade of 
judgment and experience, though 
a moment's reflection might show 
them that their reasons are obvious, 
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and such as influence all the world. 
Most people are alive to the tempta- 
tion. It is pleasant to hear ourselves 
recapitulate the arguments of com- 
mon-sense, though we know them 
familiar. Nor are they necessarily 
out of place. It is when the catalogue 
checks the general flow of talk or 
impedes action that it is felt an im- 
pertinence, as where Vellum gives 
his reasons for despatch :— 

“ Sir George —All I require of you 
is despatch. 

“ Vellum.—There is nothing more 
requisite in business. 

“ Sir George.—Then hear me. 

“ Vellum.—lIt is indeed the life of 
business. 

“ Sir George-—Hear me then, I say. 

“ Vellum.—And as one hath rightly 
observed, the benefits that attend it are 
fourfold. First— 

“ Sir George—There is no bearing 
this. Thou art going to describe de- 
spatch when thou shouldst be prac- 
tising it. 

“ Vellum.—But your honour will not 
give me a hearing. 


“ Sir George——I hope thou hast not 
told Abigail anything of the secret. 

“ Vellum.—Mrs. Abigail is a woman. 
There are many reasons why she 
should not be acquainted with it. I 
will only mention six.” 

Then there is the method of pre- 
face or exordium. We ask a question, 
and before we get an answer have to 
listen to a hundred antecedent cir- 
cumstances. We must be put into 
possession of every collateral detail 
relating to the subject before we 
are supposed competent to profit by 
the fact we require, This we hold 
one of the most affronting forms of 
prolixity. After experiencing it a 
few times we learn to seek our 


information elsewhere: minding the. 


prefatory tendency less as less in- 

sulting where it is a flagrant trick 

of garrulity, which 

“Thus his special nothings ever prologues,”’ 

and cannot tell a plain tale with- 
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out a recapitulation of all that 
speaker and hearer know in com- 
mon — “You know,” “you also 
know.” And again there is the pro- 
lixity of the epilogue, so trying to 
the patience; hanging on to a dis- 
cussion after it is over,— lingering 
out a tale beyond the point,—that 
way of protracting a conclusion by 
subsidiary comment. This is a so- 
cial as well as an individual vice. A 
popular speaker has his utterances 
supplemented by a dozen incapable 
ones; his arguments are diluted by 
tedious grounds for agreement; and 
himself is flattered by long-winded 
praise, with its inevitable infusion of 
poppy. ‘The propensity for explain- 
ing is one of the most terrible and 
irritating engines of prolixity. With 
this habit in full force, a man sup- 
poses it his business to elucidate 
everything. The fact that the 
thing is self-evident, to begin with, 
says nothing to him ; he must exer- 
cise his talent for translation upon 
it as the old spelling-book simpli- 
fies the idea of butter to the child 
in calling it “‘an oily unguent.” Re- 
gardless of Johnson’s argument, that 
the easier a thing is to understand 
in its own nature, the more difficult 
it is to render it easier by explana- 
tions, he victimises his hearer with 
elaborate definitions, with protracted 
processes for reaching the obvious . 
and familiar— 


. Expicie a thing till all men doubt it, 
And talks about it, goddess, and about it.” 


Prolixity is the very soul of ped- 
antry, whether spoken or written, 
We see it in the self-taught man, 
who is apt to suppose himself the 
sole depositary of the branch of 
knowledge he takes up ; in the writ- 
er who confines himself to one topic 
of perhaps not general interest or 


-importance, illustrated by that es- 


sayist on medals, who wrote at the 

rate pf twelve pages to every letter 

of an ancient inscription. Again, 
2u 
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hobbies are detected for what 
they are by the prolixity and ill- 
timed persistence with which they 
ate paraded. A thing is a rational 
pursuit or a hobby—a fixed idea— 
according to the method through 
which it is entertained and advanced. 
What might have been a rational 
taste becomes a hobby when dis- 
cernment and modesty sleep, and 
theories. are dinned into unwilling 
ears—theories genealogical, archeeo- 
logical, philological—to which the 
hearer listens with fits of impatience 
amounting to loathing. Philan- 
thropy is very apt to betray itself 
as a hobby by the same tokens, 
though with more excuse, from the 
notion that good of our fellow-crea- 
tures is a subject which should 
never be out of place. We find 
some people willing to tell the same 
tale at full length to twenty sepa- 
rate listeners —recounting it, still 
unabridged, to the twentieth in the 
ears of the nineteen just instructed 
—without a suspicion that the re- 
capitulation may be irksome, or 
that, being so, the circumstances 
should influence the duration of 
their narrative; because the suffer- 
ings of humanity have a right to de- 
mand a hearing. Scrupulous minds 
are so affected by this argument 
that they set down their inevitable 
- weariness as a fault in themselves ; 
but our conscience need not re- 
proach us if we detect in the nar- 
rator the easy complacency of a 
mind congenially employed. Try 
an experiment. Turn the tables; 
become talker instead of listener; 
seek to engage your friend’s ear 
upon a detailed story of misfortune 
known to yourself, and ten to 
one he will make short work of it, 


and either get hold of his own’ 


thread again, or beat a retreat. 

It must be a very common obser- 
vation in those whose duty as citizens 
subjects them.-to attendance at pub- 
lic meetings, and dulness propagates 
itself—that speeches are long in pro- 
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portion to their dulness. This ig 
heavy tax indeed on the public 
patience ; but candour obliges us to 
allow that such prolixity need not 
arise from any enjoyment the speak- 
er—especially if he be an unprac- 
tised speaker—finds in his prominent 
situation. He probably knows as 
well as any of his audience that he 
is dull, hesitating, blundering, pro- 
lix; but no one willingly accepts a 
sense of failure; even eloquence, he 
remembers, is sometimes tedious till 
it gets the steam up. While he is 
on his legs, while his voice still 
sounds, he nourishes a hope, un- 
shared by his hearers, of retrieving 
matters, of hitting upon the right 
vein of doing himself justice. And 
so he wanders on, repeating and 
contradicting himself — finding the 
situation almost as irksome as his 
audience. A man will even gape. 
in the midst of his own long speech. 
“Well, I grant there is some taste 
in that,” cries an impatient listen- 
er; “but is he not encroaching 
on our privileges?’ . It is a rare 
gift to know when to own one’s self 
beaten, as the Austrians did after 
Sadowa, and as did that American, 
would-be orator, engaged to speak 
at the opening of a new bridge in 
the far west. ‘My friends,” he 
began, “thirty years ago the spot 
on which we now stand was a waste 
howling wilderness ”—a pause ; the 
words that should have followed 
failed him, but he stuck to his 
theme. ‘My friends, the spot on 
which we now stand was thirty 
years ago a waste howling wilder- 
ness”—still an exasperating lapse 
of memory; but he faithfully clung 
to his exordium. ‘My friends,’ 
he began a third time, “thirty 
years ago the spot on which we now 
stand was a waste howling wilder- 
ness—and—and —I wish with all 
my heart it was one still.” What a 
relief to himself and all concerned 
was the frank avowal, and the de- 
scent from the temporary rostrum 
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which followed quickly upon it. 
He proved himself above aimless 
prose. If he could not say what he 
intended to say, he would say no- 
thing. 

Le moyen @ennuyer est celui de 
tout dire, said Voltaire; and cer- 
tainly the exhaustive treatment of a 
subject is one notable form of pro- 
lixity. Nobody has a right to ex- 
haust a subject, to leave nothing for 
other people to add. One man 
can’t do it; he becomes prosy in the 
attempt. It was Charles II.’s ques- 
tionable compliment, in the form of 
a criticism, on Barrow, that he left 
nothing for anybody else to say— 
and certainly his grasp of a subject 
was a wide one; but also the 
divine’s topics were not such as his 
royal hearer would care to amplify 
upon, or he would easily have hit 
on some pregnant addition which 
would not have come into the head of 
the preacher. It is the aim at leaving 
nothing unsaid that we quarrel with. 
We are sure to come upon dregs of 
thought and irrelevancies in the 
effort. In this connection we would 
bring in hair-splitting as a source 
of irritating tediousness ;—that vice 
early attributed to, De Quincey by 
his elder brother, who composed a 
vocabulary expressly to define his 
tormenting refinements. The pass- 
age from the Autobiography is curi- 
ous, as showing how the child of 
seven was father to the man; how 
fatal, we will add, was prolixity in 
its many forms to the full success of 
De Quincey’s genius :— 

“ Detestable in my ears was that 
word ‘ quibbling,’ by which, for a thou- 
sand years, if the war had happened 
to last so long, he would have fast- 
ened upon me the imputation of mean- 
ing, of wishing at least;to do what he 
called ‘ pettifogulising ’—that is, to 
plead some distinction; or verbal de- 
mur, in bar of my orders, under some 
colourable pretence that, according to 
their literal construction, they really 
did not admit of being fulfilled, or per- 
haps, that they admitted it too much 
as being capable of fulfilment in two 
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senses, either of them a practicable 
sense, True it was that my eye was 
preternaturally keen tor flaws of Jan- 
guage, not from pedantic exaction of 
superfluous accuracy, but, on the con- 
trary, from too conscientious a wish to 
escape the mistakes which language 
not rigorous is apt to occasion. So far 
from seeking to ‘ pettifogulise ’—+.<., 
to find evasions for any purpose in a 
trickster’s minute tortuosities of con- 
struction—exactly in the opposite di- 
rection, from mere excess of sincerity, 
most unwillingly I found in almost 
everybody’s words an unintentional 
opening left for double interpretations. 
Undesigned equivocation prevails 
everywhere ; and it is not the cavilling 
hair splitter, but, on the contrary, the 
single-eyed servant of truth, that is 
most likely to insist upon the limita- 
tion of expressions too wide or too 
vague, and upon the decisive election 
between meanings potentially double. 
Not in order to resist or evade my 
brother’s directions, but for the very 
epposite purpose—viz., that I might 
fulfil them to the letter ; thus, and no 


otherwise, it happened that I showed 


so much scrupulosity about the exact 
value and position of his words as 
finally to draw upon myself the vexa- 
tious reproach of being a ‘ pettifogul- 
iser.’” 


This is very good writing—a most 
favourable specimen of the style that 
takes a long time to say what it has 
to say. Indeed, it might be argued 
that the habit of mind described 
could hardly be represented in fewer 
words; but, as a fact, whatever 
De Quincey handles cannot be done 
justice to in any other method. He 
is prolix from mere pressure and 
rebundance of matter. A man of 
genius, however, must express him- 
self in the way most congenial to 
him. True, he cuts off the num- 
ber of ‘his readers ; a busy man, can- 
not wait for the issue of devious 
narrative. Finding what should 
be continuous a tangle of reminis- 
cences—a thicket of miscellaneous 
discussion—one incident or train of 
thought rivalling or suggesting an- 
other—he puts it aside for future 
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opportunity. But patient leisure 
may even enjoy this freedom from 
hurry in an author with whom 
time is no object, whose progress is 
perpetually impeded by fulness of 
thought and a too active memory, 
unwilling to leave untold what im- 
portunes for expression. The finical 
exactitude which is so common a 
form of prolixity has none of this 
press of matter. It is one of the 
points of formality to go into un- 
necessary particulars, to expatiate 
in vapid civilities, to leave nothing 
unsaid, and to wrap trivialities in as 
many words as possible. 

Digression is perhaps the crown 
of prolixity. A story, a statement, a 
judgment, that sticks to the point, 
must come to an end sometime ; but 
digression never recognises this ne- 
cessity—the habitual digressor never 
ends. If you are at once (which 
is natural to the digressor) long 
in starting your main subject, and 
perpetually tempted to stray into 
its collateral bearings, and to follow 
out each hint and reminder as it 
suggests itself, as far as it will 
take you, there need be no end. 
We may say of some talkers and 
writers, that there is no natura] end 
of their thread. It is cut off ab- 
ruptly by circumstances, rudely 
broken by impatience, but it never 
concludes, or achieves a comely 
graceful finish. Now, an end—the 
end—is what everything should 
tend to. It is a point very dis- 
tinctly in the thought of "ibaa 
or reader; until his suspicions are 
roused he assumes it equally a goal 
with him who engages his attention, 
—that he has a point in view to- 
wards which he is leading him with 
no unnecessary delays. The mo- 
ment that weakens this confidence 
is fatal to attention, Even an en- 
tertaining digression. is listened to 
with a divided interest ; we are wait- 
ing fora return, As it deviates into 

igressions a sense of weari- 
The end which our 


in 
su 
ness intervenes. 
soul, being human, waits for, which 
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our ear anticipates as it does the 
key-note, disappears out of expec- 
her instead of the line which is 
progress, we are involved in a circle 
without bearings or compass; we 
close the page with a sense of ill- 
usage ; our listening is perfunctory, 
or possibly malicious, with a view to 
an outbreak of relief when the pen- 
ance is over. 

As an indulgence to this senti- 
ment of revenge for past infliction, 
painters of character and manners 
delight to depict prolixity. How 
to amuse, how to extract diversion 
out of propensities in themselves so 
irksome, tests and evidences the 
skill,of the novelist. Walter Scott 
had a great sympathy for prosy peo- 
ple ; gifted with unusual patience, he 
gathered honey from many a flower 
which was but a burr to the common 
world, It is this sympathy which 
makes the deliberate prosiness of 
many passages in ‘The Antiquary’ 
such charming reading, guided by 
the skill which makes a specimen 
—the single brick—convey an idea 
of walls of endless continuity, and 
infuses change and variety through 
artful contrast of dulness. Take; for 
example, the three-stranded conver- 
sation, the piebald jargon of his 
three worthies, each started on his 
favourite hobby: Oldbuck on the 
date of the ruins of St. Ruth’s Pri- 
ory ; Sir Arthur on the glories-of his 
ancestry; and Mr. Blattergowl on 
the inexhaustible subject of teinds 
or tithes :— 

“Mr, Oldbuck harangued, the ba- 
ronet declaimed, Mr. Blattergowl 
prosed and laid down the law, while 
the Latin forms of feudal grants 
were mingled with the jargon of 
blazonry and the yet more barbarous 
phraseology of the Teind Court of 
Scotland. ; 

““*He was,’ exclaimed Oldbuck, 
speaking of the Prior Adhemar, ‘ in- 
deed, an exemplary prelate; and 
from his strictness of morals, rigid 
execution of penance, joined to the 
charitable disposition of his mind 
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and the infirmities induced by his 
great age and ascetic habits——’ 

“Here he chanced to cough, and 
Sir Arthur burst in, or rather con- 
tinued, ‘was called popularly Hell- 
in-Harness ; he carried a shield, gules 
with a sable fess, which we have 
since disused, and was slain at the 
battle of Vernoil, in France, after 
killing six of the English with his 
own TET) 

“*Decreet of certification,” pro- 
ceeded the clergyman, in that pro- 
longed, steady, prosing tone, which, 
however overpowered at first by 
the vehemence of competition, pro- 
mised in the long-run to obtain 
the ascendancy in this strife of nar- 
rators:—‘Decreet of certification 
having gone out, and parties being 
held as confessed, the preof seemed 
to be held as concluded, when their 
lawyer moved to have it opened up, 
on the allegation that they had 
witnesses to bring forward, that 
they had been in the habit of car- 
rying the ewes to lamb on the 
teind-free land, which was a mere 
evasion for,” &c. 

Garrulity fs not prolixity, or we 
might quote as a remarkable exam- 
ple how tedious, pointless chat, ren- 
dered with absolute truth of deli- 
neation, may be made to serve the 
aims and needs of _the novelist, 
amuse the reader whom the original 
would bore to death, and, by chance 
touches, tell the author’s story, in 
Miss Austen’s ‘Emma.’ In the 
ordinary novel we have plenty of 
prolixity, but it elaborates itself in 
the speeches which pass for con- 
versation as it should be; prolixity, 
which loses none of its terrors in 
the presentment; so difficult is it 
for the pen to stop its flow, as to 
retain the wholesome consciousness 
of the brief limits of human patience. 
No. doubt, great speakers have 
been not only tolerated but en- 
‘couraged, to their own hurt, in pro- 
lixity. We cannot doubt that Cole- 
ridge was prolix, though the fact 
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was disguised under such wonderful 
fertility and eloquence. People 
listened, but also they knew they 
listened beyond exact justice and 
fair reciprocity. ‘I think you have 
heard me preach,” he said once to 
Charles Lamb. ‘I ne-ne-ver heard 
you do anything else,” was the re- 
ply. Hartley Coleridge inherited 
the perilous gift—‘‘ he would hold 
forth by the hour,” says his brother, 
“for no one wished to interrupt 
him” —and with it an added infir- 
mity of will such as goes with all pro- 
tracted utterances, and is the curse 
of profuse exuberant expressions. 
There is no body of men to whom 
the charge of prolixity so constantly 
attacheseas to the clergy, often most 
unjustly, and also, where merited, 
with so much to excuse it. In the 
first place, that they weary their 
hearers is no proof that they are 
prolix. Treat spiritual things as 
you may, they will certainly weary 
some people, and sound like a thrice- 
told tale. The demand for con- 
ciseness and brevity from such 
quarters is made in utter disregard 
of the weight of the subjects to be 
discussed, or of the preacher’s chance 
of doing them justice in the hurr 
and trepidation of addressing parad- 
ed inditference and clamorous im- 
atience. Undoubtedly the sermon 
is the legitimate field for many of 
the habits which go to the compo- 
sition of prolixity. Its business is 
to exhort, explain, to amplify, to 
deal in reservation, to paraphrase. 
This especially applies to the textual 
method, essentially the Protestant 
form of sermon. And we are far 
from saying that what tempts to 
prolixity does not too often bring it 
about, and form a style not otherwise 
to be characterised. One thing is 
certain, however, that the habit of 
preaching, the habit even of diffuse- 
ness, does not mollify the natural 
disgust at length: has no influence 
in strengthening the endurance of 
prolixity in others. The clergy are 
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as impatient as the laity of other 
people’s prosiness; and we find no 
more severe reproofs or biting 
satires on tediousness than in cleri- 
cal writers of every age. They treat 
the question under its moral aspect. 
Prolixity is not only a weakness— 
it rarely escapes being also a sin. 
Thus Jeremy Taylor: “Of all things 
in the world a prating religion and 
much talk in holy things does most 
profane the mysteriousness of it.” 
Again: ‘Some men will never be 
cured of overtalking without a 
cancer or a quinsy; and such per- 
sons are taught by all men what 
to do; for if they would avoid all 
company as willingly as company 
avoids them, they might - quickly 
have a silence great as midnight 
and prudent as the Spartan brevity.” 
Nor.is he less contemptuous in his 
toleration—though he allows that 
much speaking is sometimes neces- 
sary, sometimes useful, sometimes 
pleasant; and when it is none of 
these, ‘though it be tedious and im- 
prudent, yet it is not always crimi- 
nal.” How finely caustic is South 
on this subject, strong in his 
Puritan antipathies, and, in his 
sympathy with human impatience, 
proposing to. ‘‘ cashier all prolixity ;” 
for there is nothing that the mind 
of man is so apt to kindle and 
take distaste at as at words; and 
arguing that “he whose soul and 
body receive their activity from, and 
perform all their functions by, the 
mediation of the spirits, which ebb 
and flow, consume, and are renewed 
again, cannot but find himself very 
uneasy upon any tedious, verbose 
application made to him.” Piet 
engages no man to be dull, thoug 
he confesses that with many of his 
time dulness—the more of it be 
lengthy dulness—passed as a mask 
of regeneration. Nor can prolixity 
keep clear of graver errors. 

“Two whole hours for one prayer 
used to be reckoned but a moderate 
dose, and that for the most part fraught 


with such irreverent blasphemous ex. 
pressions, that to repeat them would 
profane the place I am speaking in; 
and indeed they seldom ‘carried on the 
work of such a day,’ as their phrase 
was, but they left the church in need 
of a new consecration. Add to this 
the incoherence and confusion, the 
endless repetitions, and the insuffer. 
able nonsense that never failed to hold 
out, even with their utmost prolixity; 
so that in all their long fasts, from 
first to last, from seven in the morning 
to seven in the evening (which was 
their measure), the pulpit was always 
the emptiest thing in the church.” 


Bishop Butler’s sermon on the 
tongue, in the intense gravity of its 
censures on much talking and all 
the forms of prolix utterance, amuses 
us like wit. While who can define 
a guarded, hedging, dissimulating 
prolixity of style better than Sydney 
Smith, showing up, in the Singleton 
Letters, Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln? 
“His creation has blood without 
heat, bones without marrow, eyes 
without speculation. He has the 
art of saying nothing in many 
words beyond any ntan that ever 
existed; and when he seems to 
have made a proposition, he is so 
dreadfully frightened at it that he 
proceeds as quickly as possible in 
the ensuing sentence to disconnect 
the subject and the predicate, and 
to avert the dangers he has incurred.” 
A timid style, one characterised by 
reservations, is inevitably tedious. 

The general craving for condensa- 
tion, for reducing the world’s wisdom 
to portable dimensions through an 
exact brevity and succinctness of 
speech — what in philosophy and 
speculation we call mazim ; in the 
counsels and decision of practical 
wisdom, and the high mysteries of 
religion, oracle ; and in matters of wit 
and the finenesses of the imagina- 
tion, epigram—stands in singular 
contrast with the disease we treat 
of. In fact, the tastes and tenden- 
cies of mankind incline towards the 
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extreme poles of long and short, as 
they rank themselves among hear- 
ers or talkers, learners or teachers. 
Every one is familiar with the di- 
dactic temper, bent on all the ma- 
chinery of length ; first statements in 
full, then hedging those statements 
with reservations, strengthening 
them by argument, diluting them 
to the measure of mean understand- 
ing, recalling, summing up, anticipat- 
ing objections; and, on the other 
hand, with the pupil’s weakness for 
epitomes—his disposition to catch a 
meaning before it is uttered, to em- 
brace a° view at the first word, to 


see, to understand, to believe him-- 


self master of a question before 
its difficulties are brought under 
review, and to hold all explanation 
a mere spinning out, and an affront 
to his perceptive powers. We re- 
gard the sonnet and the epigram as 
typifying these two conditions of 
mind. The turn for writing son- 
nets curiously contrasts with the 
world’s distaste for reading them— 
distaste amounting in many minds 
to antipathy. This at first sight 
seems an inconsistency, for the son- 
net comes next in brevity to the 
epigram ; but the sonnet is avowedly 
exhaustive ; it works out a thought, 
and, whether that hold out or no, 
must last its fourteen lines. Hence, 
to short-lived patience, it is slow, 
while the epigram may be as short 
as it likes, and says its say in a 
flash, the fewer words the better. 
This is, of course, one reason of 
the mind's delight in illustration. 
Illustration is only incidentally an 
ornament; its purpose is to save 
time. It is the fruit of a noble im- 
patience of wordiness and detaij 
It cuts a long tale short, establishe 
@ common ground, and trusts the 
hearer for catching the idea, for com- 
prehending at a glance where the 
similitude holds, and where its use 
and purpose ends. It is indeed a 
partnership between poet and audi- 


ence, their mutual stock the common 
knowledge, and universal sympa- 
thies, through which they come to 
an understanding by an instantane- 
ous process. 

We by no means justify the 
common impatience of length; we 
are only noticing it. Prolixity is 
indeed a relative term. We remem- 
ber a very unjust comparison of 
Lord Brougham’s between Dante’s 
and Gray’s descriptions of evening, 
to the disparagement of our poet, 
because Dante in “Era gid l’Ora” 
got through what he had to say in 
a stanza or so, and Gray spun out 
his over several -verses. Wilson 
very justly replied that Dante was 
short. because he had other fish to 
fry ; Gray was deliberate because 
evening was the subject he set be- 
fore himself and his readers. ll 
elaborate descriptions of scenery and 
natural effects are only in place 
where the reader’s mind is com- 
posed and at rest from eager expec- 
tation. Mr. Ruskin in his ‘ Modern 
Painters’ has descriptive passages of 
cloud, of sky, of landscape, exceed- 
ingly elaborate, but not pret and 
Uvedale Price on the Picturesque 
has pages running; into delicate 
refinements of detail, of which no 
reader of taste is impatient. But 
we note in some novelists of our 
day—perhaps the tendency is espe- 
cially a feminine one—a habit of in- 
truding minute scenic description 
side by side with the action of their 
story, of which we do grow some- 
what weary. Every paragraph of 
narrative has its burden, recalling 
“The sun shines fair on Carlisle 
wa.” The sky is lurid or bright, 
according to the ‘temper of the 
heroine; in every change of her 
fortune our attention is called off 
to some distant effect of light and 
shade, till we do not know which 
most engages the thoughts of the 
author—the living tragedy or the 
atmospheric phenomena under which 
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it is acted out; a meagre story by 
this method becomes a_ striking 
example of modern prolixity. 

Again, there are occupations 
appropriate to one sphere, and to 
be done deliberately, but out of 
place and to be hurried through 
in another, as it is a part of a 
servant’s skill to be quick-handed 
in the parlor and to take time in 
the kitchen. Thus, in a prose 
treatise on agriculture an even ex- 
haustive treatment of the question 
of manures is permissible ; but in 
@ poem, amplification on such a 
theme may justly be called prolix; 
the poet aiming at an audience not 
concerned through their pecuniary 
interests: and certainly Grainger, 
having, in his “Sugar-Cane,” writ- 
ten several pages of such instructions 
as the following, incurs danger of 
the charge :— 


, “The sacred Muse 

Naught sordid deems but what is base, 
naught fair 

Unless true Virtue stamps it with her seal ; 

Then, glenter, wouldst thou double thine 
estate, 

Ah, never, never be ashamed to trade 

Thy  Souenys, where the refuse of thy 

S, 
With all the ashes all thy coppers yield 
With weeds, mould, dung, and stale, a@ com- 


post form 
Of force, to fertilise the poorest soil ;— 


and does not catch himself up a line 
too soon when he sums up this 
branch of his subject with 


“Enough of composts, Muse; 
enough.”’ 


of soils 


For the poet addresses himself not 
to a technical few, but to a world 
of readers, of whom nothing is. re- 
quired but the use of eyes and ears, 
sympathy, sensibility, and under- 
standing. 

The question to what extent 
poetry may be prolix—may treat 
its subject in every aspect ex- 
haustively—naturally leads us to 
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the consideration of what so man 
critics regard as the poem of the day 
—the ‘Ring and the Book.’ Mr. 
Browning, indeed, directly courts the 
charge of prolixity by telling his 
story, the facts of which are soon 
told, in eleven if not twelve different 
methods of amplification, in each of 
which a distinct character is imparted 
to the narration through the introduc- 
tion of matter perfectly irrelevant 
to the case in hand: This is not 
an occasion for critique on what 
is called by Mr. Browning’s admirers 
that ‘‘ wonderful book,” and which 
we allow to be a very remarkable 
one; only, while they call him the 
most poetic of poets, we might style 
him, judging from page upon page, 
the most prosaic; prosaic in pro- 
portion to the prodigious number 
of words he has taken to work out 
an idea. Poetry pure is almost in - 
its nature much in little But 
while to the great bulk of the 
book we deny the title poetry, 
we grant its power; also, that the 
first perception of the story’s capa- 
bilities was a poet’s conception, and 
that throughout hg shows that grasp 
of his subject which is one of the 
supreme tests of power. While we 
must differ from Mr. Browning’s 
eulogists, we at the same time allow 
weight to their verdict. The business 
and duty of poetry is to instruct by 
pleasing. If people are enthusiastic 
as to the amount of pleasure they 
derive from Mr. Browning’s num- 
bers, there is no getting over such 
testimony. The merit of verse can- 
not be proved or disproved by de- 
monstration. People are pleased, 
their ears soothed, tickled, and grati- 
pie is a fact. We can 
nly assert, on the other hand, that 
Mr. Browning's verse, in its ordinary 
flow, affects us as dancing does if 
we stop our ears; where we see time 
marked by gesticulation, the mo 
tive and the pleasure of the exercise 
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alike escaping us. To our ears his 


lines seem 


“Writ to the rumbling of his coach’s 
wheels,” 


and over very jolting roads too; and 
this is a fact also. After pages of 
this singular system of harmony and 
rhythm, we should have settled 
down into the conyjction that there 
are two sets of ears for poetry, just 
as there is the Asiatic and the Euro- 
pean taste in music, but ‘that we 
observe, when Mr. Browning’s keen- 
est admirers quote a line or a passage 
to prove their point, they select the 
smoothest and most finished and real- 
ly felicitous examples ;.and say, this 
is Tennysonian,—this Shakespeare 
might have written. For obscurity 
they think it apology enough that 
“his thoughts are too big for his 
words ’’—a plea no poet would thank 
them for. We all of us think that 
we have thoughts too big for our 
words. It is the business, the all- 
in-all of the poet to invest thoughts 
of all sizes in appropriate words. 

Mr. Browning addresses the Brit- 
ish public in a tone of defiance— 


‘Well, British Public, ye who like me 
not.” 


It seems that a class of worship- 
pers, however devoted and exclusive, 
does not satisfy ; so the poet’s coun- 
trymen get a snub,—as wanting 
acumen, as grocers, Philistines, and 
what not. Now, we think the Brit- 
ish public has something to say for 
itself. No reasonable man should 
expect persons with pursuits and 
interests of their own not to recoil 
at the threshold on finding a tale 
of murder and suspected adultery 
told over a dozen times in blank 
verse, and told with that air of rig- 
marolé to the careless glancing eye, 
that crabbedness of construction, 
which keeps the reader on the heels 
of thought, and compels a reperusal, 
not once, but three or four times, 


before the sense is got hold of. 
Much of it, too, is written in a com- 
posite language, one half the line 
Latin, the other English ; while the 
tone of what' he gathers is mostly 
selfish and cynical! — Italian prin- 
ciples of action and lines of thought 
ina corrupt period. Not that he ever 
imagines himself among the Capu- 
lets and Montagues of a bygone age ; 
whether he glances or gives his mind 
with deliberation, the reader alike 
recognises Mr. Browning everywhere. 
The poet is indeed absorbed in his 
theme, but never to the merging of 
his personality in that of another. 
Whether it is “one half Rome,” or 
“the other half Rome,” or “Tertium 
quid,” “ Guido,” or “‘Caponsacchi,” or 
“Dr. Hyacinthus,” or “ Pompilia,” or 
the “ Pope,” all talk and think ex- 
actly like Mr. Browning in propria 
persona, All are equally prone to 
digressions. Their concatenation 
of ideas follows the same chain. 
All are metaphysical, analytical, 
psychological, down to poor Pom- 
pilia, a girl of seventeen, who can 
neither read mor write. All speak 
in the thread of their own thoughts, 
without taking into account the 
court, the judge, the patron they ad- 
dress :—all proving that though 
it was a poet’s flash which took in 
and gave life to an old-forgotten 
tale of cruelty and wrong, yet he 
worked it out in its multiform as- 
pects at his leisure. It is cleverness, 
not fancy, that keeps up the strain 
of thought once started. The ideas 
evolve themselves calmly, prosily, 
for pages at a time, as they might 
in any uninspired speculation on 
other people’s modes of thinking 
and acting. Mr. Browning has that 
craving to leave nothing unsaid that 
comes into his mind which he at- 
tributes to one of his characters :— 


** Sir, how should I lie quiet in my grave 
Unless you suffer me wring, drop by drop. 
My brain dry ?”” 
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Even in Pompilia’s story, adduced 
as the charming, most universally- 
pleasing point of the book, and 
one, too, giving most striking evi- 
dence of the poet’s power of merg- 
ing himself in another being, we 
fail to discern those delicate femi- 
nine touches which compel us to 
forget the artist im his creation. 
Fancy, for instance, an Italian girl, 
two hundred years ago, talking about 
Facts, or entering into the quirks 
or profundities of- the following 
strain of thought. The passages is 
one often quoted for its beauties :-— 
‘* Even for my babe, my boy, there’s safety 

thence— 

From the sudden death of me, I mean. 


€ poor 
Weak souls, how we endeavour to be 


strong ! 
I was already using 2 life— 
This portion now should do him such a 


hig other ‘0 to keep off such an ill! 

This great life—see, a breath, and it is gone! 

So is detached, so left all by itself, 

The little life, the fact which means so 
much.” 

This sort of nature, or the want 
of it, is as open to the judgment of 
the common reader as to the pro- 
fessed critic, often too much occu- 
pied by the beauty or point of the 
thought, as characteristic of the poet, 
to note its discordance with the cha- 
racter or circumstances of the avow- 
ed speaker. As a simple member of 
the British public, he is more puz- 
zled than the critic seems to be by 
the leisure, length, and collected- 
ness of all concerned: and scarcely 
sees the relevance of a vast deal of 
curious speculation supposed to pass 
in the minds of men and women in 
the hurry or extremity of a tragic 
situation. For in whatever predica- 
ment the actors or the victims of the 
tragedy find themselves, they are 
equal to any amount of hard think- 
ing and whimsical illustration, as 
where Guido, wondering at his folly 
in risking his life by killing two old 
people, exclaims :— 


“ Life | 
How I could spill this overplus of mine, 
ong those hoar-haired, shrunk-shank 
odds and ends 
Of body and soul, old age is chewing dry ! 
Those windle-straws that stare while pur- 
blind death 


Mows \ and there; makes hay of juicy 
me!” 


If, however, waiving the ques- 
tion of probability, the ordinary 
reader perseveres, he will not go 
unrewarded. The book is amus- 
ing reading, whether poetry or not, 
whether prolix or not—in f 
this latter quality is the parent of 
much readable matter. The style is 
anecdotal. Italian chronicles have 
furnished the author with many tel- 
ling quaint examples of the cruelty, 
tyranny, and insolent oppression of 
times prior to the date of the story. 
All the miscellanea collected in a 
wide course of reading are engrafted 
into the various narratives and told 
with caustic humour. Here the 
reader may learn how Pope Stephen 
exhumed Pope Formosus, who had 
been dead eight months, clothed 
him in pontifical vestments, and 
arraigned him for having given up 
a lesser see for that of Rome, with 
all the grotesquely horrible circum- 
stances of trial and condemnation :— 
how it was once a point of education 
among gentlemen to learn to endure 
torture, and how a host would 
exhibit his pluck to a guest by 
having out the rack into the court- 
yard before dinner, and bid his ser- 
vants do their worst upon him ;— 
how a duke guillotined a man 
at his own door for taking offence 
at the abduction of his sister ;—how 
Dominus Hyacinthus composes an 
appetising dish of liver, minced 
herbs, goosefoot, cockscomb, and 
cheese, and, if it disagrees with the 
old father-in-law—“ well, his will 
is made;” with a.thousand other 
“facts,” which carry a reader from 
page to page, forgetting that he is read- 
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ing verse, and even that he is engaged 
upon a tragic incident that actually 
happened. ‘The reader finds himself 
endeavouring to form, with not much 
success, a picture of Italian society, 
out of the jesting, diffuse, but clever 
delineations of an able hand, loving 
humanity rather in the abstract than 
as he anywhere sees it, not seldom 
coarse, often a caricaturist, with now 
and then a touch, which we wish 
away, of the revolting and profane. 
An intelligent writer in the pages 
of a contemporary has recently given 
his experiences as a reader. Himself 
a thorough-going devotee, he seeks 
and finds sympathy in his worship 
of Mr. Browning. Not only does 
he carry in his own memory long 
passages of Paracelsus, but he 
knows somebody else whose mind 
is similarly stored. It is he that 
pronounces Mr. Browning the most 
poetical of poets, and counts the 
hours spent in reading his more 
mystical and toughest utterances as 
among the happiest of his life. But 
we are struck with an admission 
which accounts in a material degree 
for the non-universality of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s favour. To read him with the 
right gust and appreciation, people 
must be out of the way of all 
temptation to do anything else. 
“ Thoroughly to enjoy a good book,” 
says this reader, ‘I am inclined to 
think we must be out of the way of 
newspapers and periodicals, and, I 
might add, out of the way of familiar 
society.” In fact, to doa book justice 
a reader must be on shipboard be- 
yond reach of the post, or on a sick- 
bed, or in some remote inaccessible 
position. It was two thousand miles 
from home, and as we gather, with- 
out a soul to speak to, that he read 
‘Pippa Passes,’ which “ quite settles 
the question #hat Browning is a 
great dramatic poet””—“ the scene be- 
tween Sebald and Ottima being the 
very concentrated essence of tragedy, 
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than which there is nothing more 
terrible in any Greek drama extant.” 
No doubt books assume quite a 
different—a transcendental—aspect 
under these circumstances ; but do 
they leave a man his powers of 
comparison? Could, for example, 
this ‘“‘reader” have been caught by 
the lurid tinsel of Mr. Bailey’s pro- 
fanity within the Bills of Mortality, 
or have felt the thrill he owns to at 
the ghastly heading —‘‘Scene—Hell,” 
which graces one act of that sul- 
phurous drama? Was it, we may 
ask, under “the abstraction neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of a great 
work” that the Greek dramatists 
first established and have since 
maintained their hold on men’s 
minds ? Is it only when remote from 
all chances of excitement, from all 
the concerns of the outer world, that 
Shakespeare is recognised for per- 
haps the greatest of poets? A poet 
of the highest order has a nobler 
office than delighting readers who 
have nothing else to do # he neither 
asks for nor requires such isolation 
from all other interests in his hearers. 
His winged words make their way 
anywhere. What the “ Reader’s” 
critical judgment is of the ‘ Ring and 
the Book’ we have yet to learn. “TI 
am waiting,” he tells us, “ for a fitting 
opportunity when the world may 
not be too much with me.” It must 
be owned, however, that here is an 
excuse for the British public. It 
cannot expatriate itself in a body, 
or disperse into inaccessible corners. 
The book it accepts must endure 
the competition of other occupations 
and interests; they must not only 
have thought, but expression. The 
air readily carries music ; pure, sus- 
tained, harmonious tones reach far. 
We have called prolixity a rela- 
tive as well as a positive quality. 
Length does not deserve the epithet 
so long as it suits the reader’s taste. 
We desire things to be long or short 
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according to what is to succeed them, 
and are patient of length if we dread 
what is tocome after. Richardson’s 
merits as a novelist are great; but 
now in England, amidst the multipli- 
eity of books, the mere length is 
fatal. In a desert island, as the soli- 
tary’s only novel, this amplitude of 
detail, here so tedious, would en- 
hance and crown every other merit. 
When Mr. Macaulay produced his 
copy of ‘Clarissa’ at a hill station in 
India, the whole station was.in a 
passion of excitement. The Gover- 
nor’s wife seized the book, the 
secretary waited for it, and the chief- 
justice could not read it for tears,— 
none would, under such circum- 
stances, think it too long, but those 
who were kept waiting. 

There is no stronger external 
évidence of the inspiration of the 
Bible than its marvellous condensa- 
tion, and therefore its fitness for the 


humanity of all time. Man hag 
portioned it into texts to serve the 
prolixity, the diluting processes in. 
separable from human thought; but 
it is, in fact, one great text, about 
which human thought, knowledge, 
and wisdom amplify, pursue, swell, 
dilate, diverge into infinite cogita- 
tions of wit and infinite cobwebs 
of speculation. As men we cannot 
escape from prolixity either in others 
or ourselves. We must all prose 
sometimes, and tell each other things 
we know they know, and that they 
know that we know that they know. 
All that we must aim at is modera- 
tion in our own person and patience 
under the universal infliction ; ac- 
knowledging the universal hold of 
prosing upon human affairs: for, 
“to say the truth, there seems no 
part of knowledge in fewer hands 
than that of discerning when to 
have done’ 
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The Leather Botteél. 


THE LEATHER BOTTEL. 
A DARWINIAN DITTY. 


[For the better understanding of this “ ditty,” in case it should not 
be self-interpreting, we prefix to it two extracts, one from Mr. Darwin’s 
Descent of Man, and the other from Dr. Alleyne Nicholson’s Introductory 
Teat-Book of Zoology, with a relative woodcut, borrowed from Dr. 
Nicholson’s work, in which cut, as being a family portrait of our ancestor 
(according to Mr. Darwin), our readers cannot fail to feel a strong interest. 
We suggest that the word Ascidian, if not spelled Askidian, ought, at least, 
to be pronounced so. ] ; 


“The most ancient progenitors in the kingdom of the Vertebrata, at which 
we are able to obtain an obscure glance, apparently consisted of a group of 
marine animals, resembling the larve of existing Ascidians. 

“These animals probably “TuNIcATA.— This class 
gave rise to a group of fish- includes a class of animals 
es, . . .' these to the Si- not at all familiarly known, 
miade. The Simiade then and mostly of small size. 
branched off into two great They are often called Ascid- 
stems, the New World and tans (Gr. askos, a —_—— 
Old World monkeys; and from the resemblance whic 
from the latter, at a remote many of them exhibit in 
period, Man, the wonder and shape to a two-necked jar or 
glory of the universe, pro- bottle (see fig..—The two 
ceeded. , Thus we have given orifices in the outer leathery 
to man a pedigree of prodi- - case or ‘ test’ of the Tunicata, 
gious length, but not, it may lead into the interior of the 
be said, of noble quality.” animal, and are used forgthe 
—The Descent of Man, and admission and expulsion of 
Selection in Relation to See. sea-water; and by their 
By Charles’ Darwin, M.A. means the animal both 
F.RS. &c.; vol i. p. 212- breathes and obtains food.” 
13. —Introductory Text-Book of 

Zoology. By H. Alleyne 
Nicholson, M.D. &c. 


Air—‘The Leather Bottél.” 


See Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, vol. ii., 513. 
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The Leather Bottel. 


There are Mollusca rather small, 

That Naturalists Ascidia call ; 

Who, being just a bag-like skin, 

Subsist on water pouring in: 

And these you'll find, if you will seek, 
Derive their name from Heathen Greek ; 
For Scott and Scapula show full well 
That As—kos—means—a leather bottél. 


Now Darwin proves as clear as mud, 
That, endless ages ere the Flood, 

The Coming man’s primzeval form 
Was simply an Ascidian worm :* 
And having then the habit got 

Of passing liquor down his throat, 
He keeps it still, and shows full well 
That Man-was—once—a leather bottél. 


When Bacchus’ feasts came duly round, 
Athenian peasants beat the ground ; 

And danced and leapt, to ease their toil, 
’Mid leather bottles smeared with oil: 
From which they slid, with broad grimace, 
And falling, filled with mirth the place: 
And so they owned and honoured well 
Their great-grand—sire—the leather bottél.t 


The toper loves to sit and swill 

Of wine, or grog, or beer, his fill; 
And, as he doth but little eat, 

It serves him both for drink and meat: 
But don’t, I pray, be too strait-laced, 
Or blame this-pure Ascidian taste : 
For Darwin’s theory shows full well, 
The to—per—is—a Jeather bottél. 


The Dean of Christ-Church does not shrink 
To give five reasons we should drink : 
“*Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 

Or lest we should be by-and-by :” 

Then adds the fifth in humorous sport, 

As “‘any other reason” for’t : 

But all his reasonings show full well 

The Dean—was—just—a leather bottdl ! { 


Nay, those who fain strong drink would stop, 
Don’t say, we should not drink a drop; 

But water, milk, or eau sucrée, 

We're free to tipple all the day: 

Sam Johnson’s self, as you may see, 

Drank many myriad cups of tea: 





* Worm is here used for larva. + See Virgil’s Georgics, ii. 380. 
¢ Dean Aldrich’s well-known Catch, 


“Tf all be true that I do think, 
There are five reasons we should drink,” 





Platonic Paradozes. 


And all this drinking shows full well 
That man’s—at—best—a leather bottél. 


“‘ The thirsty earth drinks up the rain,” 
The plants, too, drink the moistened plain: 
‘“‘ The sea itself, which, one would think, 
Should have but little need for drink, 
Drinks twice teri thousand rivers up ;” 
While beasts and fishes share the cup : 
The Sun, too, drinks, the Moon as well; 
So Na-ture’s-all—a leather bottél.* 


I hope even Darwin don’t say Nay, 
When asked at times to wet his clay : 
And I for one would drink his health, 
And wish him sense and wit and wealth : 
And if good liquor he doth brew, 

I'll drink to old Erasmus too: 

And gladly join to show full well 

That man-is—still—a leather bottélt 





PLATONIC PARADOXES. 
A NEW SONG. 
Air—" The tight little Isiand.” 


Tn how many strange ways 
Human nature displays 

The caprices that enter her pate, 0! 
To which view you'll be led 

‘ If some pages you’ve read 

In the Oxford translation of Plato. 

What a wonderful writer is Plato ! 

And how well Jowett’s pen can translate, 0! 
But I clearly discover 
On reading him over 

Some very odd notions in Plato. 


The fears of the brave 
Make us always look grav: 
And the mean little tricks of the great, 0! 
So the foolish things too 
That the wise say and do 
Are ridiculous even in. Plato. 





is a translation of the following Latin lines, which Father Sirmond, the Jesuit, 
“quoique fort sobre,” delighted to repeat : 
“Si bene commemini cause sunt quinque bibendi : 
Hospitis adventus ; presens sitis; atque futura ; 
Et vini bonitas ; et quelibet altera causa.”—Menagiana, i. 172. 

* Altered from Cowley’s Anacreontics. 

+ Erasmus Darwin, mentioned in the last verse, was, we believe, the grand- 
father of the present distinguished Naturalist. The germ of the “ Darwinian 
theory ” is, we consider, much more certainly to be found in the Doctor’s post- 
humous poem of the Temple of Nature, than the origin of man in the 
Ascidian larva, or leather bottél. 





Platonic Paradozes. 


Upon some points I quite go with Plato, 
In the same way as Addison’s Cato: 
But some marvellous flaws 
As to justice and laws 
Mark the model Republic of Plato. 


Every honest man grieves 
At the number of thieves 
That our social temptations create, O! 
And our hearts are all sore 
For the wretchedly poor ; 
And I’m sure the same feelings had Plato. 
But the system propounded by Plato, 
These deplorable ills to abate, O! 
Was to break off with Mammon, 
Have all things in common : 
‘‘ Private property's gammon ”—said Plato. 


There of course is no theft 
When no property’s left 
To give Meum and Tuum their weight, O! 
And when all’s a dead level, 
Starvation and revel 
Alike are excluded by Plato. 
These Communist doctrines of Plato 
Have again come in fashion of late, 0! 
But the makers of money, 
The hoarders of honey, 
Won’t be pleased with these projects of Plato. 


Then the struggles and strife 
That attend married life, 
And that often turn love into hate, 0! 
Its profligate courses, 
Desertions, Divorces, 
Must have hurt the fine feelings of Plato. 
But a very bad cure proposed Plato 
(For I don’t think him here the potato), 
‘Make the man and the woman, 
Like property, common ;— 
And the children as well :” added Plato. 


No folks were to wed 
That were not thorough-bred, 
And each wedding should last a short date, 0! 
And if children appeared 
Not quite fit to be reared, 
They were never acknowledged by Plato. 
*Twas a delicate question with Plato, 
Upon which he dislikes to dilate, 0! 
But we all of us know 
Where the puppy-dogs go 
When the litter’s too many for Plato. 


On this question that vexes 
Us as to the sexes, 

Our author don’t long hesitate, 0! 
Woman’s duties and rights, 
Whether beauties or frights, 

Are completely conceded by Plato. 





Platonic Paradozes. 


But the pace here adopted by Plato 
Seems to move at too rapid a rate, O! ’ 
All must go to the wars 
And be servants of Mars, 
Both the women and men, under Plato. 


On another small point 
He appears out of joint, 
Though perhaps it admits of debate, 0! 
If philosophers solely 
Should rule o’er us wholly, 
Or our kings be the pupils of Plato. 
Suppose them as clever as Plato, 
How would Darwin or Mill rule'the state, 0! 
Should you think Epicurus 
A good Palinurus, 
Or would England be governed by Plato? 


A philosopher’s schemes 

Are made up of fond dreams 
And of idle Utopian prate, O! 

For while Theory preaches, 

Tis Practice that teaches, - 
And corrects the wild crotchets of Plato. 
So the model Republic of Plato 
Must submit to the general fate, 0! 

Lay the book on the shelf, 

And each man make HIMSELF 
What a Christian would wish for in Plato. 


Norr.—While we thus venture, under the allowed garb of ridicule, to record 
some plain truths as to certain extravagant views suggested by Plato in 
his Republic, we should do injustice to our own feelings if we did not at the 
same time express the pleasure and admiration which have been excited in us 
by the remarkable Translation of that author that has just issued from the 
Clarendon Press. This work by Professor Jowett is one of tlie most splendid 
and valuable gifts to Literature and Philosophy that have for a long time been 
offered. Its first or most obvious excellence is the perfect ease and grace of the 
. translation, which is thoroughly English, and yet entirely exempt from any 
phrase or feature at variance with the Hellenic character. Very few transla- 
tions, other than the Bible, read like an original : but this is one of them. It 
has other and more recondite excellences. It is the work, almost the life- 
labour, we believe, of a profound scholar, a thoughtful moralist and metaphy- 
sician, and a most successful instructor of youth: and it is manifest that the 
complete success that has attended his execution of the task is itself the means 
of concealing the diligence, industry, and ability, with which philological and 
interpretative difficulties must have been solved orovercome. It is a great 
matter, even for the best scholars, to possess such a guide and help in the 
study of the original ; and to others, desirous of knowing thoroughly and ap- 
preciating worthily the wise thoughts and literary beauties of one of the 
greatest writers that ever lived, the boon is inestimable, The Introductions 
tothe several Dialogues seem to be excellent, and are appropriately directed to 
explain the point of view which the great Greek philosopher occupied, and to 
point out the fact that his very errors—and we think some of these very great— 
arose out of his keen perception of evils which needed a remedy, but which, we 
believe, can only be remedied by higher influences than any that were within 
reach of a Pagen Philosophy. 
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Under the Red Oross: A Narrative of [May, 


UNDER THE RED CROSS: 


A NARRATIVE OF HOSPITAL-LIFE WITH THE PRUSSIANS IN FRANCE, 


PART I.—CHAPTER I, - 


On arriving in Munich from Italy, 
my first step was to report myself 
to the English Legation—a mere 
form, perhaps, as I knew that the 
German authorities alone could help 
me to obtain what I had come to 
seek: the being enlisted in the 
corps of the “ Volunteer Nurses,” 
and obtaining the protection and 
privileges conferred by the Red 
Cross; still there is a general belief 
on the Continent, that the bearer of 
an English passport is entitled to 
special respect ;—and although we 
were not in very good odour in the 
North German Confederation (ow- 
ing to our being suspected of a 
sneaking and unavowed sympathy 
for the French), there was never- 
theless a certain feeling of security 
in the possession of that flimsy 
document, with its rampant and de- 
fiant supporters of the Garter, head- 
ing “the request and demand in the 
name of her Majesty,” &c. &c. 

I had brought letters to the 
Prussian envoy, Baron von W., 
and, in my interview with him, 
informed him that I wished to de- 
vote myself to nursing the sick and 
wounded in the hospitals in France: 
it was a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to me where I was sent, or 
what work I had to do; but that, 
if a choice were offered to me, I 
should select the work of fever hos- 
~ as it required less surgical 

nowledge than the wounded de- 
manded, and in consequence of the 
contagion, there would be a greater 
want of nurses. Baron von W.’s 
answer was: “Doubtless it is a 


‘ -very noble mission you are under- 


taking, and with your knowledge of 
French and German, you may be of 


great use. Where ladies have been 
able to stand the work and privations, 
their nursing has been a very great 
help and comfort; but many don’t 
know the hardships of such an un- 
dertaking, and turn out, notwith- 
standing their most praiseworthy 
intentions, helpless and _ useless, 
Therefore I do not hide from you 
that it is by no means an easy thing 
to obtain the Red Cross; but I will 
do all that lies in my power to re 
commend you, most especially to 
Graf Castell, the head of the Cen- 
tral Committee, and if you will 
meet me to-morrow at our mutual 
friend’s Madame von M., I will let 
you know the result.” 

This “mutual friend” is a charm- 
ing and clever English lady (mar- 
ried to a Prussian diplomate), with a 
“heart of gold,” and most original 
and amusing. My visit was a sar- 
prise which elicited the exclama- 
tion— 

“Good gracious, child! what are 
you doing in Munich ?” 

“Going to nurse the sick and 
wounded at the seat of war. Come 
here to get my papers.” 

“Why, you don’t expect to get 
the Red Cross, do you? . Because 
you had better give up that idea at 
once. It is next to impossible. mt 
have refused scores; and, besides, 
don’t think our nationality is any 
recommendation just now.” 

‘* Why is there such a very great 
difficulty ? I thought they were al- 
ways glad to have nurses.” 

“Because, my dear, there has 
been such unwarrantable abuse of 
the Red-Cross badge. Lots of peo 
ple have gone—ay, and even from 
England—with the idea that they 
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would make a pleasant trip of it, 
see the country, write paying ar- 
ticles to the papers, and get their 
expenses gratis into the bargain! 
I know of a lady who, under the 
protection of her badge, went over 
the battle-fields and. made _inter- 
esting collections of dead heroes’ 
bones! Besides, my dear, it sounds 
all very fine and praiseworthy; but 
women who have got ‘nerves,’ are 
easily shocked, and can’t understand 
what the poor suffering men want, 
had far better stay at home; there 
isn’t one in a hundred that can be 
of real use.” 

“Well, but I don’t want to write 
articles for newspapers—I should 
not know how to; nor do I care 
for relics of fallen heroes; and you 
know that I don’t mind privations, 
and understand German thorough- 
1 he 
ce Including their horrible patois? 
You must remember that your 
knowledge of hoch Deutsch is not 
going to be of much service to you 
when a half-delirious ‘Schwab’ or 
‘Westphiler’ mutters out his wail- 
ings or requirements in his own pe- 
culiar dialect, and there would be a 
great loss of time in having to ap- 
peal to a third party for an explana- 
tion.” I assented. “Oh!” con- 
tinued my friend, “I know you'll 
do capitally, but you can’t expect 
them to take it for granted; how- 
ever, you may be certain Ill give 
you every recommendation and sup- 
port that I am able to; but don’t 
be sanguine about the Red Cross, 
for I don’t think you will get it.” 

I confess I did not feel elated at 
this new view of the case; but, to 
my surprise and delight, when I 
reached Madame von M.’s house on 
the morrow, I was greeted with the 
welcome words :— 

“Let me congratulate you, my 
dear, on your success. It’s all right; 
you are to have the Red Cross, and 
be packed off with the first hospital- 
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train which leaves for France, You 
had better go and see Baron von W., 
and thank him for his help.” 

** At one o’clock, I suppose, is the 
best hour ?” 

“‘Bless you, no such thing! don’t 
you know that in Germany every 
one dines at one o'clock? Go be- 
fore.” 

That little duty performed, my 
next move was to go and have an 
interview with Graf Castell, the 
chief (or ‘‘head-devil,” as our Ame- 
rican cousins call it) of the “ Bava- 
rian Society for the care and sup- 
port in the field of wounded and 
sick soldiers,” a very lengthy no- 
menclature for a society, but then 
the German language is more pre- 
cise than concise; also it is apt 
to get uncommonly rusty for want 
of use, and I felt somewhat uncer- 
tain as to what amount of fluency 
I could command, seeing that I 
had been out of the habit of con- 
versing for some years; however, 
memory brought back the intricate 
constructions and proper forms of 
speech. 

Graf Castell informed me that I 
should be supplied with the neces- 
sary papers of ‘Legitimation” and 
the badge, and that I was to hold 
myself in readiness to start with the 
hospital-train; the exact day of de- 
parture not having: as yet been 
fixed. He also gave me a letter of 
recommendation, which would give 
me access to the Queen-mother’s 
private lazareth, as well as to that 
of the Knights of St. George, both 
out of town, 

Before returning to my. hotel, I 
thought it advisable to purchase a 
small “conversation book,” and 
practise myself in the conven- 
tional Durchlauts and Hochwohl- 
geboreners, which the Somane 
use so profusely when a a= 
grandees, both - speaking an 
writing. 

The next day dawned with a 
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snowstorm, and as I sat at break- 
fast in the ‘‘Speise-saal,” and watch- 
ed the drotchsky horses. slipping 
about, and finally sitting in all sorts 
of uncomfortable positions on the 
frozen streets, I began to foresee 
what a cold journey was before me, 
and sallied out to purchase fur- 
shoes and warm underclothing ; 
then drove out through the town 
and suburbs into a muddy lane, and 
stopped at a house having the ap- 
pearance of a well-to-do wirthschaft 
(which the Queen’s Hospital had 
really been). On the door was 
posted the following announcement : 
““No admittance except 
of the Queen-mother’s 
schall.” Ignoring this injunction, I 
sent in Graf Castell’s letter, with 
my card, and in less than a minute 
was beckoned in to the vestibule, 
where the above-mentioned Hof- 
marschall stood before me hat in 
hand. How conveniently the “ con- 
versation book” served me at this 


critical and unexpected moment ! 


“Seine -Excellenz” informed me 
that her Majesty was in the ward, 
and had sent him to say how happy 
she would be to show me her hos- 
pital herself. I made an attempt 
to excuse my intrusion, pleading 
ignorance of her Majesty’s presence ; 
but the. Hofmarschal! broke into 
French, and repeating, ‘‘Sa Majesté 
vous price,” led the way up-stairs, 
and introducing me first to the lady 
in waiting at the- door of the Kran- 
kensaal, we walked through it, and 
I was presented to the Queen; who 
smiled very affably, saying— 

“©’est un vrai plaisir pour moi, 
de vous montrer moi-méme tous mes 
malades.” 

“Je rends grices 4 votre Ma- 
jesté,” I replied, “de V'honneur 
dont elle me comble, et la prie d’ac- 
cepter ma reconnaissance pour une 
- bonté qui me rend cette visite 
doublement précieuse.”’ 

Thereupon her Majesty, remarking 
interrogatively, ‘You are Eng- 
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lish?” continued the conversation 
with perfect ease and fluency in my 
own language, and led me round 
the infirmary, giving me the history 
of each patient. There were not 
more than twenty-five (no cases of 
fever), and all appeared very well 
cared for and happy; the rooms y 
warm, but thoroughly ventilated, 
The Queen-mother of Bavaria is a 
handsome short woman of about 
forty-five years, motherly and kind 
in appearance, but dignified and 
gracious withal, and she visited her 
patients every day. A 

The “ Kénig-und - Georg - Ritter 
Spitile,” both in the same build. 
ing, are much grander affairs—s 
very large building, originally in- 
tended for a ‘“‘ Damenstift,” and con- 
taining over two hundred and fifty 
patients. There I was taken under 
the wing of the “ Barmherzige Sch- 
western” (Sisters of Charity), who 
had been administering their tender 
cares since the first wounded had - 
been brought from Wissembourg, 
Worth, and Gravelotte. The patients 
occupied by twos little rooms right 
and left off long passages. The 
poor fellows seemed very glad to 
see visitors, and talk over all their 
woes. For the most part they 
were cheerful, and seemingly con 
tented. There were many who had 
been wounded at Spicheren, Vion- 
ville, and Gravelotte, and who did 
not expect to be on their crutches 
till Easter; others from Beaumont 
and Sedan and the later engage 
ments. The rooms were kept scru- 
pulously clean and tidy, each pa 
tient having by his bedside a little 
table, with the inevitable cigars (in- 
deed they were all smoking), pipes, 
books, writing materials, and news- 
papers.. The two worst cases I saw 
were a Silesian who had had both 
arms and one leg amputated; his 
face was wasted, pale, and covered 
with sweat, but he conversed freely, 
told me his sleep and appetite were 
good, but that his great regret was 
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“that he could not now be vor 
Paris.” The other was a‘Prussian, 
whose leg had been badly amputated 
on the battle-field, and an abscess 
had formed on the stump; as the 
Sister dressed the poor limb, the 
hero groaned and cried like a child. 

One good-looking young Saxon, 
with a bullet in his arm, observed, 
pointing at his camarade: “ Poor 
fellow! he won’t be able to go back 
and fight; but, Gott sei dank, I shall 
be out again soon |” 

Another who heard me say I was 
going to France to nurse in the hos- 
pitals, remarked— 
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French, of whom there was a ve 
large proportion, were just as well 
cared for and attended to as their 
enemies. 

Madame von M. took me to the 
“‘ Hof-Theater,” in the box of: the 
Prussian Embassy, and I had the 
luck to hear my favourite opera 
“ Faust” most exquisitely given ; in- 
deed I believe the opera in Munich 
ranks amongst the best abroad, for 
the young King is passionately fond 
of music, and spends much of his 
private fortune in having the best 
operas put magnificently upon the 
stage, especially those of his friend 


“Teh beneide die Verwundeten, * Richard Wagner. 


und ich beneide auch Sie!” (“TI envy 
the wounded, and I envy you too!”) 

The military hospitals at Munich 
are not nearly so clean and well 
kept as the royal ones; but then 
that could not be expected, as the 
cost would be too great; but the 


After waiting two days more, dur- 
ing which the weather got still colder 
and the ground more thoroughly 
frozen, I received a very business- 
like-looking envelope from Count 
Castell, containing my Legitima- 
tion’s Carte, which ran thus :— 





Chis 


Name 


Legitimation. 


* &£ *# & * 





Stand 





Wohnort Hialen. 








ist ermichtigt zum Tragen des nach der Genfer Con- 
vention vorgeschriebenen Neutralitaéts-Abzeichens, 


Miinchen, den 1 QDexemles 1870. 


Das Central-Comité 
des 
Bayer. Verein sur Phlege und Unterstiitzung im Felde verwundeter 
und erkrankter Krieger. 


Of. Castel 
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and on the other side the visa of 
the Royal Bavarian Minister of 
War, with that functionary’s seal ; 
a letter to Baron von P., at Lagny ; 
and my badge, consisting of a 
band of white calico, stamped 
with the words ‘“Landes-Verein 
K. Bayern,” and a woollen red cross 
sewn on to it; also a note inform- 
ing me that the spital-eug (hospital- 
train) would leave the following day 
at 5 P.M. 

Acting on the advice of my friend 
Madame von M., I provided plenty 
of warm coverings, and took a small 
stock of tea, coffee, brandy, and 
Liebig’s extract. I also purchased® 
a couple of hundred cigars—that 
article being the most welcome 
douceur to a German heart—and 
had my “flimsy document” visé 
at the Prussian embassy as fol- 
lows :— 

“‘Gesehen und gut fiir den Krieges, 
schaup latz in Frankreich im Dienste 
der freiwilligen Kranken pflege ;” 
(‘good for the seat of war, in the 
service of the voluntary care of sick 
and wounded.”’) 

The last piece of advice given me 

by Madame von M. proved of ines- 
timable service to me :— 
. “Take everything you may re- 
quire with you; don’t have anything 
sent after you, or you will never see 
it again; and—cut your hair short, 
it’s healthier.” 

“Well,” said I, “I had thought 
of that, but then there might be oc- 
easions when I might want to wear 
a bonnet, and should wish in vain 
for the severed locks,” 


“Nonsense, my dear; besides, 
you can take your chignon with you, 
and clap it on when you want to 
get yourself up!” ; 

When I went the next morni 
to the station to have a look at our 
hospital-train, and consign my bag- 
gage (consisting of one box and a 
valise) to one of the wédrter (at- 
tendants), a todten-zug came in from 
France. The carriages were marked 
with a white cross on a black ground. 

On the platform were standing 
dismounted cavalry soldiers, who re- 
moved the coffins and placed them on 
military hearses. There were many 
people looking on, and deep-drawn 
sighs could be heard amidst the sad si- 
lence which pervaded the whole scene, 

When all was ready, the soldiers, 
with lighted tapers in their hands, 
took up their places beside the 
hearses, and the horses themselves 
looked as if they knew the lifeless 
burdens they were drawing. The 
corporal on horseback at the head 
of the mournful procession gave a 
half-muffied “‘ Marsch !” and it moved 
on slowly out of the station. 

As the crowd dispersed I heard a 
woman say— 

‘‘Poor noble fellows, they have 
died a glorious. death and earned 
the ‘“ Himmelreich !’”—“ Kingdom 
of Heaven!” 

“Yes,” remarked a bystander, 
‘so have the thousands whose yery 
resting-places are unknown to their 
families ; but what does our coun 
gain by it? those Prussians get 
the glory!” 


* CHAPTER II, 


Our hospital train was made up 
of forty-seven carriages—several first- 
class compartments, clean and com- 
fortable, and heated by steam-pipes 
running under the seats. They were 
respectively marked ‘*Command- 


ant,” “ Aertze,” “ Verwaltung,” 
““Schwestern,” ‘ Wairter,” and 
**Wacht;” — “Doctors,” ‘“ Inten- 
dance,” “Sisters,” ‘ Attendants,” 
and “ Watch.” Then the engine- 
room with the heating-apparatus, 
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storerooms, kitchen, and twelve kran- 
kenwagen, each containing a small 
stove and five beds (with mattress, 
sheets, blankets, and feather-pillows), 
mounted on elliptic springs. ‘These 
last carriages, as well as the kitchen, 
are built on the Swiss and American 
principle—that is, opening on to a 
little covered platform in the centre 
connecting them with each other, so 
that while the train was in motion one 
could walk through all the carriages 
to fetch what was required for the 
sick in the kitchen or store rooms. 

As I entered the restauration of 
the station, the Herr Major or com- 
mandant of our train stepped for- 
ward, saying— 

“You are the English lady I am 
to have the honour of escorting ?”’ 
and his spurs met with a clink. 
“ Allow me to present to you the 
three surgeons who are going with 
you; and here are six ‘ Barmherzige 
Schwester’ and a nurse who accom- 
pany us.” 

After a few minutes’ conversation, 
we were summoned by the station- 
master to take our seats. The Herr 
Major asked me if I wished to oc- 
cupy a compartment with the Sisters, 
but I feared that my sleep would be 
disturbed by their devotional ex- 
ercises, and preferred sharing a car- 
riage with the “lay nurse.” 

Our escort consisted of six Bava- 
rian Landwehr and a corporal; and 
we took with us several carriages 
full of ammunition, ten artillerymen 
and a sergeant going to Meaux. 

The first carriage was marked 
“‘ Bayerischer Spital Zug,” and they 
all had large red crosses on white 
squares painted on the panels—not 
that this “ Neutralitits -zeichen” 
was much respected in France, for it 
had occurred more than once that the 
hospital-trains—even those return- 
ing loaded with wounded—had been 
fired upon by the peasants and 
franc-tireurs as they passed; and 
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the commandant told me our jour- 
ney to Lagny would be very slow 
work, for when once across the 
French frontier they . dared not 
travel by night. 

My companion, a German widow, 
turned out to be a nurse de son état, 
who had been through the campaign 
of 66 as freiwillige kranken pflege- 
vin, and, ever since this war broke 
out, had been working gratis in the 
hospitals at home, She was present 
on the battle-fields of Gravelotte and 
Mars-la-Tour (where she herself, 
unaided, performed an amputation), 
and escorted the first ambulance- 
train which bore the wounded into 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, doing 
the duties of head-nurse until the 
hospital she belonged to broke up ; 
and now her intention was, like 
mine, to seek work in France. She 
proved, as we travelled on, a most 
pleasant companion, good - hearted 
and full of fun (a rare merit for one 
of her nationality !), not liable to be 
awed or frightened by anything, 
and very entertaining. 

When we reached Ulm, late in 
the evening, there was an hour’s 
halt. Supper was served for us in 
the restauration, and then we re- 
paired to our night-quarters, the 
Sisters occupying two of the sran- 
kenwagen, and Madame Schmid and 
I another. The cold was intense, 
but we made up a roaring fire in 
the Jittle stove, and wrapping our- 
selves up in endless blankets and 
rugs, went to bed, getting up in 
turns every half-hour to poke the 
fire and to pile on coals; but sleep 
would assert itself, and when we 
woke up at daylight the fire was 
out, and the cold intense. 

As I opened the door to go and 
find one of the wdrter, the snow, 
which was piled up a foot high on 
the platform, was blown in like dust 
by the freezing, cutting wind. 

The first person I met was the 
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Landwehr corporal, who was on his 
way to look after our fire with one 
of his men. It was soon set a-blaz- 
ing, and the soldier having fetched 
us our café au lait from the kitchen, 
we “bivouacked,” as it were, round 
the little stove. . 

The “Copral” was a tall hand- 
some specimen of his class, spoke the 
most uncompromising patois, wore 
his helmet very jauntily inclined to- 
wards his left ear, and having ac- 
cepted the offer of a glass of cognac 
to thaw the icicles which still hung 
from his moustache, proceeded to 
enlighten us as to his views of the 
Franco-German struggle. We found 
that the man set a boundless value 
on his sex, for his pity, he said, 
was not so much for the rela- 
tives of fallen heroes, as for the 
poor French girls who would find 
no more husbands! Then he drew 
out a small gold locket which he 
wore round his neck, and showed us 
therein the portrait of his bride. 
At Stuttgard we stopped for an hour, 
and changed into our day-quarters, 
the first-class carriages, which were 
warm and comfortable. 

At 2 p.m. we reached Carlsruhe, 
and there our dinner was brought 
to us, consisting of black bread 
(which would have been eatable 
enough had it not been flavoured 
with fennel), a plate of soup rather 
watery and greasy, some tough 
boiled beef and potatoes, and some 
Bavarian beer. This, diversified 
with sauer-kraut and cold boiled 
sausages, formed the staple of our 
dinners and suppers during the 
whole journey. It was rather mono- 
tonous and coarse, but there was 
plenty of it. 

The ‘“Copral,” whose weak point 
was his gallantry, and who was 
never loath to’ accept a good cigar, 
always secured us white brédshen 
and a bottle of milk when they 
were to be got ; and asI had with me 


a spirit-lamp, essence of coffee, tea, 
and sugar, we fared very well. 

When we crossed the bridge of 
Kehl, destroyed during the bombard- 
ment of Strassburg, and since re- 
built, it was so dark that we could 
scarcely distinguish the river and 
town. A little beyond Strassburg 
we were shunted on to a side-rail 
and there stopped for the night. 
Our experience of the previous night, 
with the prospect of doing ‘‘ stoker” 
by turns, was not engaging. Ma- 
dame Schmid proposed our fetching 
our pillows and blankets from our 
night-quarters, so we decided upon 
retaining the day-compartments, and 
tipping the wagen-chauffeur to 
keep our pipes hot till midnight, 
trusting that the hot air shut in 
would prevent our being congealed 
until the machine was set agoing 
again at dawn. This proved a much 
better plan. 

When the wiirter came the next 
morning to bring us our breakfast 
at Lunéville, we found ourselves 
sealed in by the frost, for neither 
the door nor the windows of our 
carriage could be opened until some 
hot water had been fetched from the 
kitchen to thaw the ice, and release 
us. At this station I had my first 
conversation with a French woman, 
who was sweeping out the office of 
the Prussian station-master—a rough 
stern fellow, of whom she seemed 
much in awe. He did not intimi- 
date me in the least, though he was 
infuriated by my expressions of sym- 
pathy for his poor conquered slave. 
He rather guessed than compre- 
hended my meaning, his own know- 
ledge of the language being confined 
to “‘ Débéchez-fous, fite, allons,” in- 
terspersed with the ever recurring 
“ Donner Wetter, Marsch !” 

Our progressive movements hence- 
forth became subject to many in- 
terruptions ; for our line being the 
only direct communication between 
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France and Germany, it was con- 
tinually encumbered by post, pro- 
vision, military, and hospital trains 
running to and fro; and, to avoid 
collisions, no little prudence was 
necessary. 

From each station the Herr Major 
would telegraph on to the next, to 
know if the line were clear, and thus 
our departure depended on the an- 
swer, which would sometimes keep 
us waiting for hours, sometimes 
hurry us off without a moment’s de- 
lay ; occasionally we went creeping 
along at an exasperatingly slow 
pace, and then again found ourselves 
rushing at express speed. 

At Nancy there were no less than 
seven trains waiting to move on, the 
period of their detention ranging 
between four hours and four days. 
Alongside of ours was an endless 
cavalry train full of Uhlans and 
their steeds, numbering two hundred 
and eighty. The horses were placed 
by sixes in vans, three facing each 
other. I pitied them far more than 
the men, for they had been thus 
cramped up for seven days already, 
and were not able to lie down. 

The men were kind and caressing 
to them, and they were continually 
straining their heads over the bar 
(fixed in front of their chests) to 
look out, and have their dear soft 
noses patted. As I stretched out 
my hand from the carriage-window 
to give the horses some pieces of 
bread, two Uhlans said to me— 

“Oh, Schwester” (sister), ‘give 
the bread to us, for the horses get 
plenty of corn and straw, but we 
have hardly eaten anything the last 
three days.” 

This train had been retarded by 
a slight collision at the commence- 
ment of its journey, and evér since 
its progress had been of the slowest. 
The men, whose patience was sorely 
tried, vented their feelings by 
scribbling satirical remarks and 


weak jokes, in chalk, upon the 
panels of their vans, such as “ Re- 
staurant de la Paix,” ‘“Kilzug nach 
Paris ;” and under the usual “6 
Pferde oder 82 Mann” they had 
added, “ Kanonen -futter;” (‘‘ ex- 
press train to Paris, six horses or 
thirty-two men; and ‘food for pow- 
der.’ ””) 

Our chauffeur having assured us 
that our train could not possibly 
move on for at least four hours, 
Madame Schmid and I went to 
luncheon at a restaurant, and then 
strolled about the pretty picturesque 
town; but it was sad to see the de 
serted streets, the gloomy expression 
upon the faces of the few stragglers 
we met, and the too evident cessa- 
tion of all business. 

Even in rushing through those 
departments occupied by the enemy, 
traces of the remorseless Juggernaut, 
war, were painfully visible. A 
thick coating of snow had covered 
the untilled and neglected fields ; 
scarcely a village but had one or 
more houses damaged or ruined by 
shells; and the manufactories of 
these once thriving districts were 


‘closed, and their tall chimneys 


“smoked no longer. 

When we returned to the station, 
we were some time in finding our 
train, notwithstanding its flaring red 
crosses, for it had been shunted off 
nearly a quarter of a mile beyond 
where we had left it—some had 
moved on, and others arrived with 
fresh regiments of Landwehr called 
to “fill up the gaps ”—and we found 
an addition to our numbers in the 
shape of eight convalescent Prussians 
of the Garde (or Jarde, as they 
pronounce it), whom we were to 
take on to Lagny to join their regi- 
ments—picked men, evidently “‘ the 
flower of the army.” 

Even Madame Schmid, who being 
a true Bavarian, with the campaign 
of ’66 still fresh in her memory, 
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bore the Prussians no great love, 
and called them to their faces “ die 
schwarze Raubvégel ” (black birds of 
prey), was fain to admit that these 
Jritechen were not only handsome 
but refined and well bred, and we 
very soon became good friends. 
They spoke with much modesty of 
their victories, owned that in the 
first battles the French fought with 
bravery, and expressed great pity 
for the country people whose homes 
were desolate, and crops destroyed, 
adding: ‘Poor people, it is very 


hard ; for they can’t help being French 
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any more than we can help fighting 
them when we are ordered to.” 

It is truly touching to see the 
attachment which the North Ger: 
mans especially have for their homes 
and families. Even the. roughest 
and most uncouth of them, when 
giving a matter-of-fact account of his 
campaign (of the result of which he 
is confident), will soften at once at 
the mention of die heimath (home), 
and exclaim— 

“Oh! if only my mother knew: 
if I could only see her for an hour !” 


CHAPTER III. 


Toul was reached in the after- 
noon. Observing an unusual com- 
motion on the platform, I looked 
out and saw two French officers on 
parole, who were making for our 
train, in which a compartment had 
been assigned to them to convey 
them to Bar le Duc. They were 
pushing their way through a crowd 
of soldiers, some of whom followed 
jeering and “ chaffing.” 

“Give them a coupé to them- 
selves: they must not mix with us,” 
they shouted; ‘so shut them up in 
a cage alone !” 

We were indignant, and seeing 
no officer present who could reprove 
the offenders, and the poor French- 
men looking very angry and rather 
frightened, Madame Schmid’s blood 
was up in a second, 

“ How dare you insult prisoners ?” 
said she, apostrophising the delin- 
quents as well as the whole crowd 
gathered around. “A mean, cow- 
ardly set of elende hunde” (miser- 
able dogs) ‘‘and call yourself sol- 
diers, forsooth! Shame on you!” 

I profited by the moment of surprise 
caused by this unexpected attack to 
get out of our carriage, and accosting 
the two officers, said to them— 


“The conductor does not seem: - 


to have shown you your car- 
riage—pray follow me;” and open- 

ing the door of the carriage next ° 
to us, they got in, and I contin- 
ued standing on the step talking 
to them through the window until 
the train began to move. In the 
mean time the soldiers, silenced at 
once by the well-merited reproof, 
and hissed at by our friends the 
Garde, retired discomfited. 

The officers came to thank us for 
our kindly interference as soon as 
we reached Bar le Duc. 

‘* But you are not German?” said 
the Captain, a true Bazaine type. 

‘No, English,” I answered. 

“Oh, then, you know that to- 
morrow the Comte de Chambord 
is to land at Bordeaux with 10,000 
French refugees, furnished and 
armed by England, and France will 
be saved !” 

I owned to being uninformed of 
this unexpected move on the chess- 
board, and could not help smiling 
at the idea of 10,000 Messieurs com- 
ing over from their ‘‘ base of opera- 
tions” in Leicester Square to chase 
the Prussians out of their lines! 

But our attention was soon called 
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in another direction: a huge train 
laden with wounded French and 
Germans arrived from. Beaugency ; 
there must have been more than four 
hundred. It was a pitiable sight—the 
victors with heads, arms, and legs 
bandaged, their uniforms so soiled, 
their accoutrements 80 damaged, 
that one could scarcely tell to what 
regiments they belonged, their boots 
in holes, their bandages dirty and 
blood-stained. It was nota — 
hospital-train which conveyed them, 
but a military train, made up, as they 
all were, of carriages of every class, 
description, and country—Prussian, 
Mecklenbiirger, Saxon, Badenser, 
Wurtembiirger, Bavarian, Hesse 
Nassauer, and Hanoverian, coupled 
together promiscuously. Owing to 
the perfect system which regulates 
the Prussian military movements, 
the arrival of this train had been 
telegraphed an hour before, and 
a large barrack with long tables 
and benches was already prepared ; 
and before the wounded men had 
all alighted, soup, and a plate of 
meat and bread, had been laid out 
for them.“ Those who were too ill, 
or too severely wounded, remained 
lying on the mattresses and straw 
in the vans, and we helped to carry 
their food to them. Amongst these 
latter were the French prisoners, 
pitiable, half-starved wretches, lately 
carried from the battle-field, or from 
their own deserted ambulances ; their 
clothes in rags, their feet frozen, and 
most of them suffering from typhus 
fever and dysentery. 

I am bound in justice to mention 
here, that every German pressed for- 
ward with as much empressement as 
we did, to succour these poor French 
fellows first. 

At every large station there is 
quite a little trade carried on by 
Frenchwomen, of felt-slippers and 
comforters; also brandy, cigars, 
sausages, white bread, and coffee; 
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so we were able to chausser the 
sufferers’ “poor feet,” bandaged in 
dirty rags, and comfort their “ inner- 
man” with restoratives. Our doc- 
tors also attended them ; and as we 
each of us had a little store of band- 
ages and charpie, the most urgent 
cases had their wounds dressed and 
made “ comfortable.” 

I looked round expecting to see 
the Sisters (whom we had asked to 
come with us and help); but they 
chose to remain in their ca 
It was understood that they thought 
it best to give their aid indirectly 
as intercessors rather than helpers, 
for they sat still and chanted a 
litany. 

The train soon hurried off again, 
for, as it was not warmed, and the 
cold was intense, the authorities 
were anxious that the wounded 
should reach Nancy, where a 
hospital-train was ready to convey 
them to Germany. 

There being no more work for 
us, and our noses and fingers being 
blue with cold, we retraced our 
steps to reach our train, which we 
had left shunted on to a. side-rail 
and engineless. What was our 
astonishment on approaching it to 
see it suddenly propelled in our 
direction (by a to us invisible power) 
for some hundred yards! The line 
on which it stood was an acute 
curve, and we soon became aware 
that another train coming behind it 
at no great speed had run into it. 
Our doctors, attendants, and mili- 
tary escort, nay, even the two wo- 
men-cooks, had all descended to go 
and help the wounded, leaving only 
the Sisters behind in the train. 
These good women, however, were 
not hurt, and only very much fright- 
ened at being suddenly and violently 
thrown into each other’s laps. 

Two of our vans were slightly 
damaged, but not so as to render 
them useless. Our Major indulged 
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in a great deal of Teutonic swearing, 
flavoured with the usual appeal to 
the elements ; and after an hour’s 
delay we left’ Bar le‘ Duc, and at 
evening reached Sermaize, where 
we passed the night. The sun shone 
brightly the following morning 
when they brought us our coffee, 
but our bottle of milk had come to 
grief during the night, so, there 
being at the time every prospect of 
a lengthened halt, Madame Schmid 
proposed that we should scour the 
village in search of some more. 

The village seemed quite deserted. 
We knocked at some inhabited 
houses to inquire where. milk could 
be bought, but the answer. was, 
“Nous avions de si belles vaches 
avant la guerre, mais on les a toutes 
réquisitionneés, et puis que voulez- 
vous ? il n’y a plus de commerce !” 
However, one kindly dame took 
pity upon us, and leading us through 
several tortuous little streets, meet- 
ing not a soul “‘ human or canine,” 
took us into a shop of “ comestibles,” 
and introduced us to the bystanders 
as “some ladies from the ambu- 
lance train who wish to buy milk.” 
We were instantly surrounded by 
garrulous females sprung up from 
unseen corners, and asking us a score 
of questions, as to whence we came 
and where we were going, and if it 
was true that our trains were warmed 
and travelled with a kitchen ? 

My companion, whose sympathies 
were very French, but who neither 
understood nor spoke the language, 
made frantic gesticulations of assur- 
ance and approval, when I inter- 
preted the appeal of one woman— 

“You will nurse our sick too, 
won't you ?” 

Another said to me:— 


‘But are you sure you are’ not 
German ?” 
“No.” 
*¢ You are French ?” 


’“ Non-plus.” This rather stagger- 
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ed the questioner, but the first, 
nudging her, remarked :— 

“Well, ocvery one can’t be 
French !”—and to me—‘ It is all 
the same noble mission, and God 
will recompense you.” 

We succeeded at last in getting 
our bottle filled with fresh milk; 
and after many farewells and hand- 
shakings, we bent our steps leisure- 
ly towards our train, when we sud- 
denly became aware of shouts from 
the station and waving of hands, 
and saw our carriages slowly mov- . 
ing on, 

We rushed like mad down the 
hill, and along the platform, and 
managed to scramble up on the 
hindermost carriage, and, at the ut- 
most peril of our necks, holding on 
like ‘grim death” to the brass bars 
which are fixed to the side of the 
carriages, moved cautiously along 
the steps until we reached our com- 
partment in safety, and got in just 
as the train was accelerating its mo- 
tion to express speed! The two 
military trains were still stationary, 
so we had evidently been tele 
graphed to move on quickly, before 
the post-zug left the next station. 

The Chalons station was still 
more crowded with trains than the 
one at Nancy, and the trade of the 
female itinerant vendors of cognac, 
cigars, and coffee, seemed flourish- 
ing. There werelong lines of booths, 
too, with their little stoves, cooking 
sausages, and other fat and suspi- 
cious substances. 

The gallant ‘“Copral” chucked 
all the pretty girls under their chins, — 
and expressed his admiration by 
unconnected phrases, such as “ jolies 
Frangaises,” ‘‘ dommage la guerre,” 
“quel malheur’—answering thefr 
objection with “Nix comprends 
pas” (which, indeed, was the stan- 
dard phrase of the German soldier 
on every occasion); and when I re- 
marked to him that the bride whose 
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effigy reposed on his manly breast 
might perhaps object to such famil- 
jarities, he reverted to his favourite 
sympathy, saying—“ Poor girls! you 
see ‘they’ will never find husbands 
now!” 

We were very much tempted to go 
to an hétel, and indulge in those ab- 
lutions of which we had been guilt- 
less for several days already, and 
which had become paramount to 
godliness, instead of secondary, in 
our estimation; but our morning’s 
experience prevented any such rash 
adventures, especially as the Herr 
Major assured us we might be mov- 
ing in ten minutes. As it turned out, 
however, this period of detention 
was lengthened to thirty-two hours, 
during which none of us dared to 
venture beyond sight of the train. 

The day we left, we had an un- 
usually bad dinner, but consoled 
ourselves with the thought that we 
should shortly reach Epernay, and 
there indulge in a bottle of unadul- 
terated and first-rate champagne. 
Another disappointment! we crept 
on so slowly that it was quite dark 
before we got to the station, and 
then received strict orders not to 
leave our train, as thére was a report 
of Franc-tireurs lurking about. Tea 
was substituted, per forza Maggiore, 
for the sparkling beverage; and 
in a not very contented humour we 
tucked ourselves up in our blankets 
and resigned ourselves to the com- 
forting arms of ‘‘ Murphy.” 

Our slumbers were unexpectedly 
disturbed, about an hour after niid- 
night, by high words and abusive 
language, and the ominous clink of 
arms. Instinctively seizing my re- 
volver, I opened the window hastily 
and looked out for the cause of the 
tumult, but the darkness prevented 
my seeing anything but the glim- 
mer of two rifles and the shining 
scabbard of the Herr Major, who was 
exclaiming :— 


“ Donnerwetter! what business 
have you here? and, zum Teufel! 
what is the use of having you senti- 
nels, if you cannot stop these hounds 
from spying ?” 

By this time every one in the 
train was looking out of their car- 
riage-window, and inquiring what 
the row was, excepting the Sisters, 
whom we heard taking instant refuge 
in their beads. 

Tranquillity was established along 
the line, and presently the “ Copral” 
appeared, with his helmet less jaunti- 
ly poised than usual upon his hand- 
some head, for he had just received 
a very severe reprimand from the 
Major for not attending properly to 
the safety of the train; but he de- 
clared it wasn’t his fault, nor that 
of the sentinels, for the night was 
so dark they could not see the ap- 
proach of a “‘bloused” countryman 
who had crept up and was standing 
on the steps of one of the carriages, 
peering in through the drawn cur- 
tains. 

There was very little doubt that 
the countryman was a Franc-tireur 
spy, sent to inspect the position 
and report if an attack might bring 
favourable results ; but although the 
darkness protected him from the 
vigilance of the sentinels, the spy 
had been perceived by one of the 
wdarter, who stole a march on him, 
and, seizing him by his collar, 
pulled him down from the steps and 
called the watch. What the fate 
of the unlucky Frenchman was we 
never ascertained, as he was con- 
signed to the mercies of the “ Etap- 
pen. Commando,” and at dawn we 
had already moved on towards La- 
Ferté. 

Reasonable hopes were now enter- 
tained that we might reach our desti- 
nation, Lagny, by evening: prepara- 
tions were therefqre made for the 
reception of the wounded there. Two 
marmites of soup stood ready to be 
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served at a moment’s notice; all the 
wagonen were warmed throughout, 
the beds made, a little basket con- 
taining bandages, charpie, and a reel 
of cotton placed in each carriage, 
and the krankenwarter and Sisters 
provided with scissors and simple 
surgical instruments. The doctors 
and attendants became very fussy, 
and on the panels of each carriage 
was marked in chalk the number of 
sick it could accommodate: 

The Herr Major, who had all 
along been hinting that our services 
would be very acceptable on the 
journey home, now tried a final 
effort to persuade us to stick to the 
hospital-train ; but we resisted, for 
they had plenty of doctors and 
sisters. Besides, on getting back to 
Munich again, the sick and wounded 
would be distributed amongst the 
hospitals, and we knew we should 
have to wait until another spital- 
aug would be in readiness to start, 
and then spend another week of dis- 
comfort, doing no earthly good to 
any one. 

At Meaux we parted with our 
ammunition-vans and artillerymen, 
and were telegraphed to from Lagny 
that the line was so encumbered 
with military trains we must halt 
there till dawn. 

Our fritechen of the Jarde told 
us they were to be einguartirt for 
the night, and then march on to 
Lagny. How we envied them being 
able to stretch their cramped limbs, 
and enjoy the benefits of ablution 
in something larger than a soup- 
plate ! ‘ 

* Adieu, Mutter! adieu, Schwes- 
ter!” said the brave fellows shaking 
our hands, and one added— 

“Tf I am wounded again, I hope 
I may fall into your hands to be 
nursed.”’ 

“No,” rémarked another, “if I 
am never to see die liebe heimath 
again, I had rather become kano- 
nenfutter on the field.” 
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What a lovely night it was! The 
moon shed her _— silvery light on 
the snow-covered ground. Ssve the 


distant church-bells tolling the eve 


of a féte not a sound was heard in 
the village; yet how many hea 
hearts must have been beating with 
dull and sad despair! Ah! if 
crowned heads and subtle diplomates 
would reflect how the innocent are 
made to suffer, their industry crip- 
pled, and their homes made deso 
perhaps they would not drag their 
countries so precipitately into cruel 
wars. 

Poor light-hearted pleasure-seek- 
ing Frenchmen, I could not blame 
them when I heard them grumble— 

“Ah, this horrid Government! 
why has it made us suffer so ?” 

It was about ten o'clock, and 
Madame Schmid and I were debating 
as to what would be our fate when 
we reported ourselves to the “ Dele- 
girter” on the morrow, when I heard 
a gentle tap at our window, and 
drawing the curtain we perceived 
the faces of two of our /ritz- 
chen. fe 

“We came back to tell you,” 
quoth the sergeant, ‘‘that we are 
einquartirt in such a nice hotel; the 
people are very kind and respectable, 
and there is plenty of room.” 

“ And,” chimed in his camarad, 
“there is such a capital billiard- 
room. We have been playing all 
the evening, and we felt quite er- 
qguickt. Do come! we'll carry your 
bags and rugs.” 

The prospect, not so much of the 
green-table as of the bedrooms, was 
very tempting; and the eight days’ 
comfortless travelling having made 
our appearance somewhat similar to 
that of the engine-driver, we did not 
relish the prospect of thus appearing 
before the speckless authorities. But 
this shifting of our quarters, albeit 
for a few hours, would necessitate 
the waking of the Herr Major to 
get a permission; and as his temper 
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had been already roused by the un- 
foreseen delay, we thought it wiser 
not to risk a refusal; and thanking 


the fritzchen for their kind atten- 
tion, we bade them return and finish 
their games. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was a case of chacun pour 801, 
when, the following morning at 
nine, we reached our journey’s end, 
Lagny being then the terminus of 
the direct line between Germany 
and Paris. Not only did all the 
troops, artillery and ammunition, des- 
tined for the east and south line of 
investment débarguer there, but it 
was also the direct communication 
with headquarters at Versailles. 

The station was so crowded with 
military of every description that we 
had to wedge our way to the Etap- 
pen Commando to get the address of 
the Delegirter, Graf von H. 

To this functionary—evidently a 
great “ Personage,” unusually tall and 
proportionally bulky, with a counte- 
nance not enlivened by intelligence, 
but with the white enamelled Jo- 
hanniter-Cross shining on his broad 
chest—I presented my letter from 
Count Castell. His countenance 
remained perfectly impassiye, and 
his speech was measured as he 
said— 

“Graf Castell has given you an 
excellent recommendation, and I 
should only be too happy to place 
my authority here at your command, 
but I fear you will not find work to 
suit you. We have but scanty ac- 
commodation for the wounded, and 
as soon as they arrive from engage- 
ments, or are able to be removed, we 
send them home at once in the hos- 
pital-trains. We have already sent 
off 7000 sick and wounded in less 
than a month. I should recommend 
you to rest for two or three days, 
and then proceed to Corbeil, Orleans, 
or Versailles.” 

“T have letters,” said I, “for the 


Crown Prince and his Hofmarschall, 
also one for Prince Putbus, but I 
doubt if nurses are really required 
at headquarters; thereare sure to be 
plenty there already. Officers are 
always well cared for. But how 
are we to get to Corbeil? They 
told me at the Etappen Commando 
the feldpost courier was not allowed 
to take travellers.” ; 

‘“‘ There,” replied the “ great” man, 
“*T am powerless to help you. Had 
I a horse I should place it at your 
service; but even if the King him- 
self were to require one here I could 
not procure it for him. Your only 
chance would be journeying with a 
colonne; but it’s very slow, and 
rather risky.” 

“And where can we be einguar- 
tirt ?” 

“T regret that I have not an ayail- 
able nook in this house to offer you. 
As. for the town, it is entirely occu- 
pied by the troops, who are even 
driven to seek shelter in the unin- 
habited houses, shops, cellars, and 
stables. There is an inn called La 
Siréne on the other side of the 
Marne ; perhaps you might find ac- 
commodation there.” 

And as the tall personage walked 
to the door to inquire if such a 
thing were possible, my companion 
whispered to me, “He is no good; 
let's shift for ourselves.” We 
thanked, departed, and made for the 
Siréne in search of quarters. 

There had been originally two 
bridges over the Marne, a fine stone 
one and a suspension-bridge, but 
they had both been blown up by the 
French as the enemy approached, to 
retard his progress towards the capi- 
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tal. The Germans had built a 
wooden one for the passage of troops 
and waggons; and one-.end of the 
suspension- bridge hung into the 
river, which, being frozen several 
feet deep, made it secure for foot- 
passengers to cross. There was also 
the carcass of a dead horse, carried 
down by the current, firmly wedged 
by the ice, which formed an extra 
support to the somewhat unsteady 
planks. Over this structure we 
climbed, and reached the “ Siréne,” 
in the street beyond. It was a very 
dirty and uncomfortable - looking 
hostel, and the sour-looking landlady 
instantly answered our inquiries for 
quarters by the uncivil and curt 
reply, “Nous n’avons pas de lit; je 
vous dis qu’il n’y a rien ici.” Out 
into the street again: the houses, 
with very few exceptions, had been 
all abandoned by the tenants, who 
had not only removed all their goods 
and chattels, but made their homes 
uninhabitable to the enemy, by 
wrenching off all the windows and 
doors ; neglected and forsaken shops 
had had their counters and shelves 
torn out for firewood ; some had been 
turned into stables, others bore the 
marks of ruthless invasion, and the 
streets were full of troops, hurrying 
‘to and fro. 

What was to be done? We were 
contemplating “ bivouacking” in one 
of these dismantled abodes, when 
we heard behind us some familiar 
voices ; and turning round, we per- 
ceived our fritechen headed by the 
corporal, with a paper in his hand, 

“Are you looking for quarters ?”’ 
he said; “so are we; why don’t 
you come to the Mairie with us? [If 
they can’t do anything for you, we'll 
get some straw and boards, and 
knock you up a princely quarter in 
one of these forsaken shops.”’ 

Oh, welcome fritechen to the 
rescue! and we followed them hope- 
fully to the Mairie. 


When we explained our wisheg 
to M. le Maire (a charming little 
old man, of the vieille roche type), 
he clasped his hands in despair. 

‘“T have not one room to give 
you. Our population was 2000 in- 
habitants, and we now lodge more 
than 5000 soldiers ; judge for your- 
self how embarrassed I feel.” 

*“* How, M. le Maire! have you not 
even one single bed ?” 

“Unless you would put up with 
a convent ; I think the Sisters of St, 
Joseph can lodge you.” 

“And why not? with gratitude, 
M. le Maire;” and the little man 
handed me a printed slip of paper— 

“ Maire de la Commune de Lagny. 

Billet de Logement. 
Les Sceurs du Convent de St. Joseph, 
Rue des Jardins. 
: Logeront 

‘ Deux Dames de l’Ambulance ;’” 
and calling a hanger-on in a blouse, 
directed him'to take us to the con- 
vent. There the Sisters showed us 
into a huge barn of a room on the 


ground-floor, furnished with eight - 


hospital-beds, a table, a few straw- 
chairs, and (ye gods be praised!) 
a small white stove in the centre. 

“For the moment, ladies,” said 
the Sister, “you are a.one ; but from 
one day to another you may have 
companions: yesterday there were 
six ladies, who left this morning for 
Orleans.” 

The aspect of the room was not 
cheering, for the windows and glass- 
door (the frames of which had been 
swollen by the damp) wouldn’t close 
tight, and the mildew on the walls 
stood out in bold relief, half an inch 
thick. However, the beds were 
clean and comfortable, and the stove 
was a great boon. We were only 
too glad to rest our weary bones, 
and change the clothes we had not 
taken off for eight days and 
nights. 

Selecting a corner bed, I man- 
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aged, with the help of a rod I found, 
some strings, shawls, and rugs, to 
make myself a private compartment, 
which Madame Schmid used to de- 
signate as my staats-cabinet. 

The convent had been in time of 
peace a Pensionnat de Demoiselles. 
The pupils had, of course, all been 
recalled to their respective homes 
as soon as the Prussians showed 
signs of advancing, and most of the 
nuns had also taken refuge in other 
holy places. The mother-superior, 
however, like a brave sea-captain, 
would not forsake the ship in the 
hour of danger, and four of the 
sisters had rallied round her. 

One wing of the building, which 
contained the school-rooms, was 
given up for an hospital; the Red- 
Cross flag fluttered over the entrance- 
gate. None of the forbidden sex, 
save the doctors, the sick, and the 
dead, crossed the threshold; and 
thus the sanctuary -remained a per- 
fectly safe retreat. 

Scour Marie-Jésus, a pretty and 
charming woman, full of French 
ésprit, and not devoid of a certain 
coquetry even in her simple dress, 
informed us that we might fetch our 
meals in the adjoining kitchen, where 
another sister cooked for the hospital 
patients; but that fuel they had, 
hélas! none to give us, for all the 
store of wood and charcoal they had 
was consumed, and that now the 
lazareth provided them with part of 
the wood sent for heating the wards ; 
we should have to get it in the same 
way. 

In a corner of the yard there were 
some logs heaped up, a saw and 
hatchet were also found, and before 
evening we had cut up quite a little 
provision for our stove. 

The food we obtained consisted 
of a basin of watery soup and a 
lump of—what? it was difficult to 
define; but we ate it, and gladly, 
although, as the American remarked 
when asked what his impression 
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was of a crow he had eaten for a 
wager, ‘‘we did not hanker after it.” 

From the batteries of Chelles, a 
few miles distant, we could hear 
the guns firing on the forts of Rosny, 
Nogent, and Noisy, so distinctly that 
sleep during the incessant cannonad- 
ing was impossible. When the Pari- 
sians, not so long before, had flocked 
out in thousands to view the scene 
of the horrible Pantin murders, they 
little thought how soon manslaugh- 
ter on a larger scale would be wit- 
nessed there ! 

Next day we began our visits to 
the lazareths in our building. The 
rooms were warm, but not well ven- 
tilated; and the typhus patients, of 
whom there were great numbers, 
were not separated from the wound- 
ed, but huddled far too close to- 
gether. If this was the sort of ac- 
commodation Lagny afforded, I did 
not wonder that the sick and 
wounded were being so quickly 
sent home in hospital-trains. 

Madame Schmid, whose forte was 
surgery, assisted mostly in the ban- 
daging and dressing of wounds ; and 
I devoted my attention chiefly to 
the typhus patients, especially, the 
Frenchmen, who could not make 
themselves understood by, the Ger- 
man sisters. One, a young hand- 
some chasseur-i-pied, was in a sad 
condition, his large brown eyes roll- 
ing restlessly about, his face emaci- 
ated and lips and tongue parched, 
and his ideas and memory hopelessly 
confused. 

‘“* How long have you been here?” 
I asked. 

“T do not know; 
days.” 

“‘ Do you suffer much ?” 

“No, but I am thirsty—always. 
thirsty !” 

The bottle of water by his bed- 
side, and which he was _ constantly 
grasping for, evidently did not slake 
his thirst. 

.““May I give this. man some le_ 
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monade ?”’ 1 inquired of the doctor, 
as he came on his round; “I know 
the Germans don’t care for it, but 
he seemed so eager for it when I 
mentioned it.” 

“Tt isn’t good for him,” was the 
doctor’s reply, “for he has a touch 
of dysentery too; besides, where are 
you going to find lemons here ?” 

“T have with me some fresh le- 
mon-juice in sealed bottles, which 
I brought from Italy.” 

The doctor took the poor French- 
man’s hot hand kindly between his 
own, and then, as he left the bed- 
side, whispered to me, “Do as you 
like, for nothing can save the poor 
fellow now.” 

How eagerly he drank the cool 
beverage! and then a smile came 
over his haggard features as be 
said— 

‘“‘ Merci, ma sur; ah! que c’est 
bon !’—‘“* Thank you, sister; ah! 
how good it is!” 

“Et maintenant, mon ami,” I re- 
sumed; ‘“‘comment vous nommez 
vous ?”—‘“‘ And now, my friend, 
what is your name?” 

*Mon nom? ah oui... atten- 
dez... je crois... Louis... 
non, je ne le sais plus !”—“ My name? 
ah, yes... was...I1 think... 
Louis . . . no, I don’t know!” and 
his dilated pupils stared hopelessly 
at me, as if to ask me for help. 

“Cela vous échappe—n’importe, 
cela reviendra ; vous avez une famil- 
le, une mére? voulez vous que je 
Y écrire ?’—“ You have forgotten— 
never mind, it will come back to 
you. You have a family—a mother ; 
would you like me to write to her 
for you?” 

“ Ah, oui, une mére et une sceur 
»“* Ah, yes, a mother and a 


sister.” 

“Et votre pays, s’appelle com- 
ment ?’—‘“* And your native place, 
what is it called ?”’ 

* Ah oui; mon village . . . c'est 
je crois... 


.. »@ttender'. .. 
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non, je ne puis me le souvenir,”— 
“ Ah, yes,... my village... it 
is... waitabit...Ithink,.. 
no, I cannot remember it!” and 
his eyes rolled restlessly, and his 
speech became inarticulate. 

“Ne vous tourmentez pas, mon 
ami; vous me le direzdemain.” The 
two following days his condition 
got worse. Whenever he saw meap- 
proach with a glass of lemonade, the 
old smile flitted across his face; he 
even remembered at lucid intervals 
where he had fought, how he had 
lain for nights in trenches full of 
water; but on the fourth day he 
died, without ever having been able 
to recall either his own name or that 
of his native place. 

His body was not the only one 
which was carried through our 
courtyard that night; two Mecklen- 
burgers, also typhus patients, and a 
Saxon whose leg had gangrened, 
followed their quondam foe to their 
last resting-place. 

Amongst the severely wounded 
was a Prussian who had been shot 
through the upper part of his left 
arm, and the wound was in a very 
precarious state. It must have made 
him suffer tortures, especially when 
being dressed, but he bore it all 
with the fortitude of a hero, was 
always in a good-humour and full of 
fun, and had a huge appetite; his 
frame was so strong, his constitution 
so healthy, that when it became ne- 
cessary to amputate the limb, the 
surgeons were confident the opera- 
tion would be successful. He had 
been so courageous through all his 
sufferings, that they did not deem 
any special ménagement necessary, 
and announced the necessity of the 
operation in a half-playful way, to 
suit his humour. 

‘“‘ Amputate my arm }” he shrieked ; 
“never! I had rather die ten times 
over.” 

“Come, Fréhlich,” said the head 
surgeon, “‘that isn’t like you—you 
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bear pain so bravely ; besides, it is 
your left arm; and you must know 
that if it were not absolutely imperi- 
ous we would not do it.” 

But Friéhlich was not to be either 
cajoled or persuaded, and so the 
matter dropped; but on the morrow, 
the surgeons, knowing the case to 
be serious, told him the ball would 
have to be extracted under chloro- 
form; and so he submitted quietly, 
and the amputation was successfully 
completed. When he came to him- 
self, Fréhlich had no idea of what 
had happened, but stretching forth 
his right hand to feel éf the opera- 
tion was over, he suddenly discov- 
ered that the limb was gone! 

“My arm! my arm!” he yelled 
out; ““where is my arm! I cannot 
live without my arm !” 

Madame Schmid, for whom he 
had taken a great liking (for he said 
she dressed his wounds so comfort- 
ably), tried to corisole him, and per- 
suade him not to behave so child- 
ishly. What did he fear? he was 
strong and healthy ; was it not bet- 
ter to lose one’s arm than one’s life ? 
But her efforts were fruitless. 

“T want my arm, my arm; I don’t 
want to live: I can’t live without 
‘it!’ And, alas! he kept his word; 
for henceforth he would neither rest, 
nor partake of food, nor listen to 
persuasions or reasonings; and on 
the fourth day after the operation 
he died, shrieking with his last 
gasp, ‘‘Ach, mein arm! mein 
arm |” 

One day, as we were out on a 
marketing expedition—for we found 
there was some excellent butter and 
fresh eggs to be bought—we met 
one of our Fritzchen of the “ Jarde.” 
He invited us to come and: see their 
quarters. We followed him into a 
very fine large church strewn with 
straw, and accommodating more than 
a hundred soldiérs. 

“You see,” said our friend, “we 
are very comfortable, for the pews 
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have wooden floorings, and there 
are two large stoves ; in fact, we shall 
be very sorry to leave such good 
quarters, for to-morrow wemarch to 
the vorposten, and it will be bit 
terly cold out in the trenches.” 

“But where do you get your 
fuel ?”’ I asked, ‘‘for ours is rapidly 
giving out, and even the hospital 
has but little left.” 

“Wherever we can find it; we'll 
go and annex some for you directly,” 
and calling two of his commaraden, 
they led the way to a forsaken house 
and shop, and forthwith proceeded 
to pull down shelves and counters, 
collect pieces of broken furniture, 
and then dived into the cellar, 
emerging with a huge log of wood; 
and thus we returned to our con- 
vent gate in triumphal procession. 

In the meanwhile, as the num- 
ber of nurses in the Lazareth had 
increased, owing to another hos- 
pital having been givens up, and 
the sisters had come over to our 
establishment, and, moreover, as the 
exceeding dampness of our quarters 
had given us severe colds and coughs, 
we had decided to move on where 
we should find more regular work to 
do; and I had sent on to Versailles 
my letters to Prince Putbus and the 
Crown .Prince’s Hofmarschall, with 
an inquiry as to where nurses were 
most wanted, 

The Mére Supérieure and Sceur 
Marie-Jésus would come and sit 
with us in the evenings, and learn 
how to make tea, which they had 
never tasted! and then animated 
political discussions would ensue. 

“Voyez-vous,” said “‘ma mere,” 
a stout comfortable-looking woman, 
whose black eyes glowed like coals 
as she peered over her blue spec- 
tacles, and got excited with her sub- 
ject, “‘peace ought to have been 
made after Sedan. What benefit 
have we of all these battles, in which 
our troops have got demoralized by 
reverses, and by the treachery of 
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their chiefs? What sort of men 
are these generals, who lose their 
heads and capitulate instead of fight- 
ing? Ah! si jetais un homme 
moi, voyez-vous!” . . . and 
the old lady clenched her fist, and 
looked as if she might have been 
fough and uncompromising to deal 
with had she belonged to the 
stronger sex! : 

We had now got so accustomed 
to the booming of the cannons, 
which seemed far more frequent at 
night, and even made the house 
tremble sometimes, that it no longer 
interfered with our slumbers. Even 
the rats, which had grown quite famil- 
iar with us (and presumed so much 
upon our acquaintance with them, 
that they would emerge from their 
holes, run races with each other, 
and fight, even before our candles 
were put out), could not prevent 
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exhausted nature from asserting her’ 
rights. 

Our life in these quarters was 
such a ‘‘bivouac,” that not only had 
we to cut and saw our own wood, 
cook our food, and clean out our 
barn, but we even had to wash and 
iron our clothes, for of a Blan- 
chisseuse Lagny could not boast; 
and thus, when night came, we were 
far too fatigued to care for impudent 
rats or thundering guns. I could 
not help laughing to myself as I 
thought of some of my friends at 
home, who would “collapse” at the 
bare idea of sleeping in a mouse- 
haunted chamber, and yet who. en- 
vied me my “‘ mission of mercy.” 

“Oh, I wish I could come too, it 
must be so interesting to nurse the 
poor sick soldiers!” doubtless, but 
it wasn’t guite a bed of roses, as the 
reader will have perceived. 


CHAPTER Y. 


In his answer to my letter, the 
‘‘Hofmarschall” mentioned that 
Prince Putbus had written to tell 
me where nurses were much requir- 
ed, for that hospitals at headquar- 
ters were already completely or- 

ised. This information had, 
owever, never reached me ;" indeed, 
many other letters, although very 
carefully and correctly addressed, 
had shared the same fate. Instead 
of losing any more time in idle con- 
jectures, and fruitless researches 
after missing letters, we deemed it 
wiser to seek the earliest and best 
means of getting to Corbeil, which 
we knew was the largest depdt of 
hospitals in France. 

Travelling with a Colonne would 
have taken two days and nights, 
and such locomotion, with the ther- 
mometer several degrees below zero, 
was not a promising exchange for 
our damp quarters, Voitures de 
retour, which had brought German 


potentates and German Jews, were oc- 
casionally to be found, but their prices 
were far too exorbitant to suit our 
purses, and they were unwilling to 
carry my luggage, which no consi- 
deration would persuade me to part, 
from. 

Sur ces entrefaites, Scour Marie- 
Jésus entered our room in the even- 
ing, followed by two French ladies, 
They were two sisters, natives of 
Corbeil, had escaped to Belgium 
when the war broke out, and were 
now returning to their foyers, where 
their husbands (one a_ bookseller 
and the other a tobacconist) were 
doing a thriving business, and re- 
quired their assistance. The book- 
seller, M. Picard, had fetched them 
from Brussels, whence they had had 
a very tedious journey, and now 
they had come to seek rest and re- 
fuge in our sanctuary. 

We bade them a hearty welcome 
(happy thought! perhaps they could 
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suggest means of getting to Corbeil !), 
helped them to make their beds, 
and made them partake of our tea, 
potatoes, and fried eggs. 

I observed that Madame: Louit, 
the tobacconist’s wife, spoke little 
and shed many tears. Her sister soon 
explained to me the cause of her 
grief: she had brought with her 
from Belgium six cases of cigars, 
pipes, and other fumigatory articles 
for her husband’s commerce, but 
at the Lagny station one of the 
boxes was found missing. When 
she complained of her loss, they had 
offered her another case similar in 
appearance to her own, but she 
would not have it—* and so,” con- 
cluded she, ‘“‘ we would not bring 
away our own boxes, but, as it was 
so late, left everything at the sta- 
tion, and my husband, who has 
found a bed with some friend at the 
Mairie, will go and see about it to- 


ting to Corbeil ?” I inquired. 

“T am afraid,” answered Madame 
Picard, ‘‘ that we shall have great 
difficulty, for we must take our mar- 
chandise with us, but mon mari is 
going to do his best.” 

“We want to get there too,” said 
I; “and if by clubbing together it 
could be easier managed, pray count 
upon us.” 

Early the next morning M. Picard 
arrived to greet his womenkind. 
He was a little man, rather stout, 
with a close-cut grey beard, wore 
spectacles, and could speak both 
English and German ; he came to 
inform the ladies that he had heard 
of a conveyance for them and 
their baggage to Corbeil, but that 
what the driver demanded was more 
than his private financial arrange- 
ments would admit of; besides, it 
was one of the quondam omnibus 
de-la gare, capable of containing six 
people, which was more than he re- 
quired. The’ occasion was most 
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propitious, so I proposed paying half . 
and going with them. 

** Dutout,” said the little French- 
man: “not the half but a third, 
because we are three, and you are 
two,” 

“ But,” I objected, “ that does. 
not equalize it.” 

“Oh yes,” persisted he, ‘* because 
we have such a large amount of 
lu e—voyons est-ce convenu ? 
touchez la!” and we shook hands 
to close the agreement. I took out 
my purse, wishing to pay down my 
share at once, but he wouldn’t hear 
of it :—“* What now? I don’t know 
you, that is true, but you are Eng- . 
lish, and that is sufficient”—and 
as he heard we were going to the 
station to get our letters at the Feld- 
Post. Relais, he said he would accom- 
ed us, for he wanted to look up 

is sister-in-law’s cases. 

Now the Feld-Post Commissar, 
who was a native of Frankfort, and 
consequently an “annexed” Prus- 
sian, was a great ally of ours. 
Whenever we went in search of 
letters he would invite us inside 
his office to warm ourselves, and 
there we gleaned news of what was 
going on, for since we left Munich 
we had not seen a paper. 

On this occasion we went to in- 
form him of our change of address, 
so that he might forward our cor- 
respondence, and had a little chat 
on the events of the day.. As we 
issued out on the platform, to my 
amazement I saw my little French- 
man standing between two Bavar- 
ian soldiers. 

“Eh bien, M. Picard, que faites- 
vous donc la ?” I inquired. 

“Tam arrested,” said he in E 
lish, his lips very: white and his 
voice very tremulous. 

“ Arrested ! what for?” 

“Because,” he went on, “I am 
accused of having stolen a box of 
merchandise, whereas it is I who 
have lost one; moi Picard, membre 
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de l Academie et Libraire, voler ! ah, 
c’est par trop fort.” 

I had not time to answer him 
before the two Bavarians cocked 
their guns; the click made him 
start. 

‘‘ Now they are going to shoot 
me!” and as the soldiers shoul- 
dered their arms, and, turning 
on their heels, gave the order 
‘“‘ Marsch !” the little Frenchman 
answered sturdily, ‘“ Ya wohl!” and 
beating his chest with one hand, 
he added, in a loud tone, to himself, 
* Allons, Picard, mon ami; du 
courage !” and marched off firmly 
between his captors. 

Why is it that a Frenchman must 
always be theatrical, even in the 
hour of danger ? 

Knowing the circumstances of the 
case, I could not stand by passively 
and witness such injustice, so turned 
back into the post-office, and ex- 
plained the misunderstanding about 
the boxes to the commissar, im- 
ploring him to come with me at 
once to the authorities, and liberate 
the poor little Frenchman. 

‘“* Can you guarantee his veracity ?” 
asked the Commissar. “ How long 
have you known him ?” 

‘** Well, only since this morning, 
but I am certain that he is respect- 
able.” 

“Tf that’s all, take my advice, 
and don’t mix yourself up in this 
business; you will be suspected of 
connivance, which will neither be 
pleasant to yourself, nor serviceable 
to your protégé. Don’t be in the 
least alarmed; if the case stands as 
you say, he will be able to prove it 
very easily, and will be liberated at 
once.” 

When we returned to our quar- 
ters, the two sisters were providen- 
tially out, for I dreaded answering 
their inquiries about the unfortunate 
prisoner. 

In less than an hour the door 
was thrown open, and in rushed the 


little man, waving his hat trium- 
phantly. He had explained the 
misunderstanding to the authorities, 
before whom he had been so uncere- 
moniously conducted, had shown 
his papers, and all had been even- 
tually satisfactorily explained ; “ mais 
jai tout de méme passé un bien 
mauvais quart d’heure, allez!” con- 
cluded he. 

‘‘And were the authorities rude 
to you ?” I asked. 

“No, not positively rude, but not 
too polite; however, it is all over 
now—and now I have come to tell 
you that I have made all the ar- 
rangements with our driver, and 
that the carriage will call for you 
four ladies at nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

I was anxious, before leaving, to 
go once more and see the patients, 
especially one who by his gentleness 
and truly religious resignation had 
much interested me. I found him, 
as was his wont, fingering a well- 
worn little pocket-bible, and trying 
feebly to turn over the leaves. 

“Let me read to you,” I said; 
“it will tire you less. What shall 
T select ?” 

“Our Saviour’s end,” he an- 
swered, knowing his own was not 
far off, poor fellow ! ‘‘ and a psalm.” 

Afterwards he spoke of his home 
and his people, and taking my hand, 
he stroked it gently, saying :— 

“You are very good, very kind, 
but ach sie sind nicht meine Mut- 
ter!” (you are not my mother!) 
and he turned his pale wasted face 
to the wall, and sighed murmuring 
words of love for her, who could 
not, alas! hear that her memory 
was strong even in death; and who 
would soon have to live on the re- 
membrance of 


“ The touch of a vanished hand, * 
Or the sound of a voice that was still. 


That evening I sent word to the 
Mtre Superieure that we should be 
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departing next day, and that I 
would like to take leave of her, and 
thank her for her kind hospitality. 
She came at once to see us, and the 
conversation having as usual taken 
a political turn, she told me how 
every inhabitant save one old woman 
and two old men had fled from Lagny 
on the approach of the enemy in 
September. It was entirely owing, 
she argued, to the ‘ Presse,’ which had 
persuaded. the people that if they 
remained their women would be 
insulted, their children égorgés, and 
the men forced into the enemy’s 
ranks ; and thus there being no one 
left to protect them, the houses had 
been broken into, pillaged, and 
ruined. 

Little by little, however, those 
who had not crossed the frontier re- 
turned, and, reopening their shops, 
had ended by doing a thriving com- 
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ances of every description, from the 
Parisian petit coupé to the meanest 
donkey-cart, drawn by cattle of un- 
equal dimensions, harnessed together 
with odd ends of straps, chains, and 
ropes. 

M. Picard proved a most amusing 
companion. He had all the verve 
and ésprit peculiar to his nationality, 
was well informed, well read, and 
unprejudiced, and an Orleanist to 
the back-bone into the bargain. 
He “chaffed” his womenkind un- 
sparingly about their terror of the 
Prussians, and flavoured his conver- 
sation with many clever anecdotes 
and quotations. 

At Brie-Comte-Robert we stopped 
for an hour to dine and rest our 
steed. Theeating-room of the inn 
was so crowded with Germans, all 
smoking their huge porcelain pipes, 
and blouses wrangling over their 


merce; and to this I could testify, petits verres, that we preferred going 


for I never entered a provision shop 
but I found it thronged with mili- 
tary paying the exorbitant war-prices 
demanded, without an objection or 
a murmur. Even such luxuries as 
fatted turkeys at twenty and thirty 
francs a-piece found ready pur- 
chasers. 

Punctual to his word, M. Picard 
called the following morning with 
the omnibus. Our boxes were 
hoisted on the top, and we drove 
off—no small load for the one Per- 
cheron horse, who, like ali his race, 
was strong, but not fleet. Ferritres, 
the princely seat of a Rothschild 
(and, it was said, so much coveted by 
King William that he would gladly 
have exchanged Potsdam for it), lay, 
to our left, and very soon we began 
to pass long lines of covered wag- 
gons, battalions of spiked helmets, 
detachments of ubiquitous Uhlans— 
whose propinquity made the French 
ladies tremble, and thank the Fates. 
that they were under the protection 
of the Red-cross badge—troops of 
“ requisitioned” horses, and convey- 


into the kitchen itself, where the 
hostess—a big hard-featured woman 
who looked as if no number of Uh- 
lans could intimidate her—was cook- 
ing some savoury cutlets, and an aged 
woman, her mother, washing up 
the dishes, while at the table sat a 
Prussian officer talking to a stout 
repulsive-looking Kaufmann of the 
Hebrew persuasion. 

Since the German occupation had 
commenced, the door of this hostelry 
had been rarely darkened by petti- 
coats, and it was a treat for the 
hostess to have a confidential talk 
with her own kind. Hearing me 
converse in German with my com- 
panion, she looked suspiciously at 
me, and lowered her voice to a 
whisper; but Mesdames Picard and 
Louit told her she had nothing to 
fear, and thus I had occasion to 
learn what her views were of this 
invasion of Vandals so variously 
reported in the papers. 

“T bear them no love, you may 
be sure,” said the virago, “‘for they 
have trampled unmercifully on our 
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‘Belle France ;’ but, individually, I 
have nothing to complain of. The 
soldiers are noisy and rough, but the 
officers keep them in order, are 
well-mannered, and pay for every- 
thing on the spot. Tenez,” contin- 
ued she, pointing to the blond-beard- 
ed lieutenant seated at the table, 
“‘ celui-la c’est mon enfant gaté; he 
has been six weeks quartered here, 
is always quiet and unpresuming as 
you see him now, and has never 
given me any trouble; also I al- 
ways make him dine at our table, 
and make his coffee first in the morn- 
ing; n’est-ce pas, camarade?” she 
asked, apostrophising the ‘‘spoilt 
child,” who, removing his pipe, 
turned his gentle-looking face to- 
wards her smilingly, and replied— 

“Oui, Matame, toujours bonne 
pour moi.” 

The smoking cutlets, flavoured 
with a delicious sauce piquante, 
were now placed upon the table, and 
we did ample justice to them. The 
hostess, standing with her arms 
akimbo, related to us how a “‘ garcon 
de café” of hers, being suspected of 
decided Franc-Tireur tendencies, 
had run a narrow escape of being 
shot, and was only saved by the 
intercession of her protégé. At this 
juncture the kitchen-door opened, 
and a blous¢, inserting his head, 
said, ‘Six cafés pour ces messieurs, 
tout de suite.” 

“Qu’ils attendent!” she called 
out after his receding figure; ‘‘j’ai 
autre chose 4 faire maintenant,” and 
' proceeded unconcernedly with her 
conversation. I inquired if there 
were not occasionally differences 
between the blouses and the Ger- 
mans, and drunken brawls at late 
hours. 

“ At first we had rows, but the 
officers punished the men severely 
for the smallest breach of discipline, 
and we are allowed to close our inn 
at six, so that our nights are undis- 
turbed ; it is our own requisition- 
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naires, and such as those (pointi 
to the Jew), whom we wh an 
en voila de la canaille, sans foi, ni 
loi !” 

As we resumed our journey, the 
roads became so frozen and slippery 
that our stout steed reduced his jog 
to a walk, and I foresaw that we 
should not reach Corbeil ‘before 
night. 

“Never mind,” said the good-na- 
tured little Frenchman; “if the 
Mairie is shut, and it is too late for 
you to find quarters, we shall be 
most happy to give you a bed.” 

Passing a little village, we were 
met by a Bavarian cavalry captain 
and a surgeon, who asked us to give 
them room in our carriage, as they 
had no means of getting to Corbeil, 
which they must reach before night. 

“Very sorry,” I replied, “not to 
be able to accommodate you, but 
you see there is no room: moreover, 
we have a great deal of luggage, and 
it is as much already as the horse 
can do to drag us along on the slip- 
pery roads.” 

The captain, who was a tall rough 
fellow, with a skin like a Malay, 
stood up on the step of our carriage, 
and, looking in, perceived the two 
Frenchwomen in the opposite cor- 
ners. “Oh, we'll make room,” he 
replied contemptuously, “by turn- 
ing these French people out into the 
gutter, and their baggage after them 
(wir schmeissen sie aus) ; and as for 
the horse, es geht ja alles mit dem 
Schwert” (everything goes with the 
help of the sword). 

““No, you won't,” said Madam 


- Schmid, whose ire had been gradu- 


ally rising since the commencement 
of the scene; “ you won’t turn any 
one out, you ill-mannered bully: 
what right have you to stop our 
carriage thus? so you ‘a 

‘* And who are you, I should like 
to know?” interrupted the Haupt- 
mann, getting more offensive. 

“T am a Bavarian Kranken- 
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pflegerin who has been both through 
the campaign of ’66 and this present 
one, therefore I know what I am 
about when I say you haye no 
right to stop us. The carriage be- 
longs to these French ladies just as 
much as to us, for we have shared 
the expense of it. As to your blus- 
ter about swords, we have a revolver 
which can match yours ; and if you 
don’t step off the carriage this 
minute, Pll take your name and re- 
port your insolence to your superi- 
ors.” 

The bully instantly got down, and, 
touching his cap, said (looking at 
me), 

“Verzeihen Sie, I'was not aware 
the vehicle was private; I thought 
it belonged to the Ambulance.” 

“That’s no excuse either for your 
insolence to us or your brutality to 
these French ladies,” and, calling out 
to the driver to go on, Madame 
Schmid pulled up the window in 
the Hauptmann’s face, and he and 
his companion were left standing 
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speechless, if not contrite, in the 
middle of the road. 

“You see,” said Madame Picard 
to her husband, “I was right to be 
afraid of these Prussians; what 
would you have done now without 
these ladies and their badges ?” 

The road very soon became so 
slippery, that the horse, which had 
not been rough shod, could scarcely 
stand on his legs. The driver, there- 
fore, got down to lead him, Mon- 
sieur Picard and I descended, and 
thus the weight having been con- 
siderably reduced, and the animal’s 
confidence restored by frequent pat- 
tings and encouragements, we con- 
cluded the rest of our journey 
(about eight miles), and reached 
Corbeil at 8 p.m. The Mairie was 
still open, and having shown our 
papers, my companion and I were 
billeted on to a young couple, by 
name Herbert, who lodged us in a 
very comfortable room with a large 
clean feather bed. 

VERA. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 


Tue Lord Advocate, Mr. George 
Young, is a logical and vigorous 
thinker (as some of his anti-annuity 
tax and anti-game-law friends know 
to their cost); and though we are 
unable to concur in many ‘of the 
encomiums which have been lavished 
upon his Education Bill, we are 
ready to admit that it is character- 
ised by what its admirers call an 
eminent “ simplicity ” of conception. 
It is indeed a measure of almost 
republican simplicity and severity. 
It destroys the parochial schools, it 
abolishes the burgh, “in the high 
Roman fashion.” Such measures 
are sometimes needed. When an 
institution has become utterly 
rotten, or when an abuse has at- 
tained gigantic and unmanageable 
proportions, it is often the wisest 
policy to cut at the roots. No 
one, however, will venture to de- 
scribe the burgh and _ parochial 
system of education, as presently 
existing in Scotland, in such lan- 
guage. The burgh schools are an 
interesting and characteristic fea- 
ture of the civic enterprise of Scotch- 
men; and the parochial schools, 
founded by the Reformers, and giv- 
ing visible expression to the noble 
sentiment of Knox—‘*We judge 
that in every parish there should be 
a schoolmaster, such as is able, at 
least, to teach the ‘grammar and 
Latin tongue ”——have for three hun- 
dred years beén the admiration of 
the world. A measure of reform 
which sagaciously appropriated and 
applied to the altered conditions of 
modern life these characteristic and 
traditional agencies would have been 
a great, but by no means a simple, 
measure. Its construction would 
have involved much patient labour, 
and conspicuous sense, tact, and 
knowledge. To demolish an old 


feudal dwelling-house, and build a 
modern villa in its place, does not 
demand architectural genius of a 
high kind—any apprentice can do 
that ; but when we propose to con- 
vert to modern use some charming 
fragment of Gothic or baronial life, 
we employ a Pugin or a Gilbert 
Scott. The Lord Advocate’s villa 
is an extremely simple and symme- 
trical piece of architecture; but it 
attains simplicity and symmetry at 
the expense of qualities which are ° 
even more valuable, and of institu- 
tions which have stood the test of 
time, all things considered, in a 
really surprising way. 

Don’t quite sweep away the old 
until you have thoroughly tested 
the new, is a maxim that commends 
itself to prudent men in every craft— 
state-craft included. The country 
gentleman who cuts down all the 
fine old timber in his park, on the 
ground that it is not properly or 
harmoniously distributed, suffers, 
certainly from one, it may be from 
two, inconveniences. In the first 
place, the new wood which he plants 
may refuse to grow at all; and, in 
the second place, even if it does 
grow with reasonable rapidity, he 
has yet no sort of shelter about his 
house for twenty years. And when 
we hear that our venerable parochial 
system is to be rooted up, and re- 
placed by a bran-new article from 
Downing Street, we cannot help 


asking ourselves such questions as 


these: Will the exotic root itself 
among us? Will it take kindly to 
the soil? Is there not a chance that 
we may lose by the exchange? And 
—to drop metaphor—is it absolutely 
certain that under the new Privy 
Council regime.the singular and ad- 
mirable properties of Scotch elemen- 
tary training will be preserved—its 
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association with the classics, its fla- 
your of scientific and general cul- 
ture ? 

On the whole, however, it may 
be conceded that. the act has been 
drawn by a fairly skilful draughts- 
man. We are unable ourselves to 
perceive the raison d étre of a mea- 
sure so revolutionary in character; 
and the observations, therefore, which 
we purpose to submit on one or two 
of its main provisions, are made, as 
lawyers say, under protest. We be- 
lieve that the Scotch parish school 
is an inheritance of which we have 
no reason to be ashamed; and that, 
retaining its historical basis and its 
distinctive features, it might, with- 
out any considerable difficulty, be 
developed and enlarged. Yet even 
on the assumption that the parochial 
system requires to be cut away, root 
and branch, it appears to us that the 
Bill contains certain provisions of a 
gratuitously offensive and obnoxious 
nature. The “religious difficulty,” 
as it is called, is simply evaded. 
The local boards are not enjoined 
to teach, neither are they prohibited 
from teaching, religion —the fact 
that no payments from the Privy 
Council grant are to be made in re- 
spect of religious training amount- 
ing at most to a discouragement. 
The secularist, who says that reli- 
gion ought not to ‘be taught in the 
national schools, occupies an intel- 
ligible position; the churchman, 
who says that religion ought to be 
taught in the schools, but that it 
ought to be taught according to the 
authorised formularies of the Church, 
occupies an intelligible position: 
but those who maintain that religion 
ought to be taught, but that it 
ought to be taught according to no 
authorised formulary or creed,occupy 
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a position which appears to us to be 
wholly unintelligible. Religion, as, 
a matter with which business-men 
and business- boards have to do, 
must be put into some sort of intel- 
ligible propositions. For the use of 
children, these propositions cannot 
be more conveniently stated than in 
the form of acatechism; and there 
are plenty of catechisms, drawn 
with fair ability, in use among us. 
Select any, or all, of these exposi- 
tions of Christian Protestant opin- 
ion—the Shorter Catechism, the 
Catechism of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Catechism of the Lutheran 
churches—and declare that the 
teachers in the pational schools shall 
not be entitled, on pain of being de- 
prived of office, to controvert the 
doctrines which they contain, and a 
tolerably equitable settlement might 
be attained.* We have never been 
able to understand the feeling which 
regards with jealousy the introduc- 
tion of a creed or formulary into 
national schools or national churches. 
A creed protects the individual from 
the despotic coercion of the Church, 
and it protects the Church from the 
fantastic vagaries of the individual. 
It is a protection against arbitrary 
fanaticism on the one hand, and 
against whimsical eccentricity on the 
other And we have always main- 
tained, in the interest’ of rational 
liberty, that, as long as religion is 
taught in the schools supported by 
the nation, it should be taught accord- 
ing to that moderate and temperate 
creed—that venerable expression of 
Christian opinion—which has been 
sanctioned and supported by the 
State. The more we consider the 
matter, the more we are convinced 
that this is the sound view, and 
that any other must lead in practice 





* We attach no weight whatever to the argument, that the use of any — 


formulary can possibly exert a proselytising influence on the scholars. 


tisa 


gross absurdity to suppose that any child will imbibe peculiar attachment to 
the principle of church establishments, while groaning over the Shorter or 


any other Catechism ! 
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to the most deplorable confusion. 
The experience of the great London 
Board is in this connection far from 
reassuring. The English Education 
Act of last session provided that 
catechisms and other formularies 
should not be introduced into the 
schools which it established. After 
considerable debate, this Education 
Parliament has resolved,—“ That, in 
the schools provided by the Board, 
the Bible shall be read, and there 
shall be given such explanations and 
such instruction therefrom in the 
principles of morality and religion 
as are suited to the capacities of 
children, provided always that in 
such explanations and _ instruction 
the provisions of the Act in sections 
7 and 14” (which prohibit the use 


of catechisms or other formularies) 


“be strictly observed both in 
letter and spirit, and that no 
attempt be made in any such 
school to attach children to’ any 
particular denomination.” What 
does this:mean? It means that the 
religion to be taught shall be left 
to the discretion or indiscretion 
of the individual schoolmaster. Is 
not this a tremendous power to 
intrust to a singleman? The con- 
scientious schoolmaster, oppressed 
by the weight of too much liberty, 
will shrink from accepting the bur- 
den; but pragmatical idiots and 
narrow-minded bigots will revel in 
the licence which they will enjoy. 
A man who was prevented by law 
from wandering beyond the limits 
of the Apostles’ Creed, could never 
offend very grossly the Christian 
intelligence of the community; but 
when this restraint is withdrawn— 
when ali restraints are withdrawn— 
there will be no check upon fanati- 
cal caprice or pious whimsicality. 
The Lord Advocate’s Bill does not 
in so many words forbid the intro- 
duction of denominational formu- 
laries into the schools, but we 
presume that their use is virtually 


prohibited. At all events,’ each 
school-board is left at liberty to 
teach religion according to the form 
which it considers most consistent 
with divine truth. Such a provi. 
sion cannot fail to become a fruit. 
ful source of discord. There. wil] 
be a free fight in every parish where 
a schoolmaster is to be elected, 
There will be a party cry; a theo. 
logical whip; religious bribery and 
intimidation. . The churchmen will 
try to elect a Churchman, the Dis- 
senters a Dissenter. The members 
of one denomination will not allow 
the person who is to teach religion 
to their children to be taken from 
the ranks of another without a fierce 
struggle. We cannot blame them; 
it is the only security, if it bea 
security which the Act gives them. 
The beaten party will sulk or secede 
—Scotchmen always do secede when 
they can’t get their own way. They 
will be eager, moreover, to m 
learn, and inwardly digest the short- 
comings of the schoolmaster selected 
by the rival sect, and the wretched 
man (passing rich on £35 a-year) 
will lead a dog’s life among them. 
Before long, under this vigilant 
supervision, rumours of heresy and 
unsound doctrine will go abroad. 
Then complaint will be made to the 
Central Board; and if, as is pro- 
bable, the Central Board decline to 
interfere, on the ground that hereti- 
cal teaching is not an offence under 
the Act, the evidence in support of 
other offences will be discovered, or 
—invented. A Scotch local board 
may be trusted to perform its duties 
as a whole with reasonable discretion; 
but the moment religion is intro- 
duced, it loses its head, sets at defi- 
ance the plainest rules of justice 
and fair- play, and behaves itself 
generally in the most preposterous 
manner. The profound sagacit 
which proposes to intrust to suc 
assemblies the exclusive disposal of 
that “religious difficulty” which 
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has perplexed politicians and philo- 
sophers for generations, is deserving 
surely of more than ordinary admira- 
tion. 

On th’s religious question, how- 
ever, enough, and more than enough, 
has been already written and spoken ; 
and leaving it without further com- 
ment, we desire to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to what may be 
called the administrative machinery 
of the measure. The Bill contem- 
plates the establishment of . local 
school boards (very democratic in 
constitution) throughout the country, 
which are to provide for the educa- 
tional necessities of each locality, 
subject to the review of a depart- 
ment of the Privy Council sitting 
in London. The Lord Advocate 
in his opening speech was careful 
to exalt the position and emphasise 
the functions of the district autho- 
rities; but no one can read the Bill 
attentively without seeing that the 
local boards are mere dummies, and 
that while the shadow of power 
is given to them, its substance is 
left with the Privy Council. The 
only power which the school boards 
retain is the power of taxing them- 
selves (which is freely and generously 
accorded to them);—this, and the 
privilege to select what form of 
theological doctrine shall be taught 
in the schools—a fatal and disas- 
trous freedom of choice that might 
surely with advantage have been 
withheld. 

Thus the radical jurisdiction is 
vested in the Privy Council—which 
means that the work is to be done 
in London, and therefore done badly 
or not at all. We intend, in saying 
this, no disrespect to the present 
Vice-President of the Council. Mr. 
Forster, on the contrary, has always 
seemed to us to be a moderate, 
conciliatory, and’ eminently ‘reason- 
able sort of man, who unites with 
these really fine and rare qualities 
a true faculty for governing. But 
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Mr. Forster is already overworked ; 
Mr. Forster knows nothing of Scot- 
land; and even if he did, the time 
must be close at hand when, in 
obedience to what may be called 
the ‘shuffling’ policy of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Forster must move to 
the War Office or the Admiralty. 
Everybody knows, in short, that the 
“ Scottish Department of the Privy 
Council” means neither: Mr. Forster 
nor the Lord Advocate, but an unin- 
formed and unenlightened subor- 
dinate—an English or Irish chief- 
clerk—in the classical language of 
the Bill. itself, some ‘secretary or 
assistant-secretary” at Downing 
Street. Were the control that is 
vested in the Privy Council merely 
nominal or general, this arrange- 
ment, although objectionable, might 
not be utterly intolerable. But 
the fundamental conception of the 
Bill is, that the local boards cannot 
be trusted to undertake the sim- 
plest duty, and that no act of ad- 
ministration, however trifling, can 
be effectually performed without the 
consent and approval of the Privy 
Council—a body, be it said in pass- 
ing, which excites throughout the 
length and breadth of Scotland a 
very cordial feeling of dislike. ‘The 
most microscopie matters of detail, 
as well as the largest questions of 
policy, are remitted to this distant 
tribunal—there being no fewer than 
sixty-four occasions when the Bill 
invites or requires the legislative or 
judicial intervention of “The Scot- 
tish Education Department.” 

Let us briefly indicate the extent 
and nature of the jurisdiction which 
is thus conferred. The Act is 
divided into six parts, and the 
main sections of each part refer to 
the constitution and powers of this 
Central Board. It may be said 
without exaggeration that if the 
provisions as to the ‘Scottish Edu- 
cation Department” were  with- 
drawn, the whole measure would 
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collapse: apart from the action of 
the Privy Council Committee, there 
is no living force or vitality in the 
Bill. 

Part I. provides for what is called 
the general management, by assign- 
ing to the “Scottish Education 
Department,” in addition to the 
powers and authorities conferred by 
the Act, all the powers and autho- 
rities possessed and exercised with 
respect to education in England by 
the Privy Council committee—the 
Scottish Education Department 
being defined to mean “the Lords 
of any Committee of the Privy 
Council appointed by Her Majesty 
on Education in Scotland.” The 
officers appointed by the depart- 
ment, it is significantly added, may 
be the same officers employed by the 
Education Department for England! 

Part II. provides for what, with 
fine irony, is called the ‘“ Local 
Management.” ‘Local Manage- 
ment” consists mainly, it would 
appear, in the exercise by the Lon- 
don department of the most com- 
plex jurisdiction. The London de- 
partment is authorised to determine 
the area of a parish or of a burgh; 
to determine that a burgh may be 
merged in a parish (the determina- 
tion being final, and not to be ques- 
tioned on the ground of any error 
in estimating the population of ‘the 
burgh, or on any other ground); to 
determine the numbers of which a 
school board shall consist; to direct 
the school boards as to the mode 
in which elections shall be held; 
in the event of a school board fail- 
ing to obey the directions as to 
elections, ‘‘to nominate a school 


board for the parish or burgh in 
which the failure has occurred” 
(surely a most extraordinary and 
anomalous stretch of authority); to 
determine all questions or disputes 
as to the validity of elections, and 
in every case where there is an 


equality of votes to determine which ° 


candidate is to be deemed ad 

elected ; to frame all such additional 
rules and directions as to elections 
as maf be considered necessary or 
expedient; in case of invalid elec. 
tions, ‘‘to nominate and appoint as 
many members as are required to 
make up the full number of men- 


_bers” (another most despotic pro- 


vision); to determine the respec- 
tive number of members in those 
cases where a burgh and a parish 
have been conjoined; to combine 
parishes wherever they are of 
opinion that it is advisable to do 
so; to order a school board to be 
elected in any burgh or parish where 
no school board has been elected; 
to combine a burgh school board 
and a parish school board, and to 
order that any burgh or town shall 
cease to have a separate school 
board ; and in every case where, at 
the end of six months from the pass- 
ing of the Act, a burgh or parish is 
without a school board, “to nomi- 
nate a school board for such burgh 
or parish.” With a provision that 
the school board shall be entitled to 
appoint a chairman and to pay any 
election expenses out of the rates 
(the Privy Council, as a rule, deals 
very generously with the money of 
other people), that part of the Bill 
which relates to “Local Manage- 
ment” closes.* 





* Since the text was written the census has been taken, and though the 
figures are not given on authority, it is known that throughout large districts 
of rural and highland Scotland the population has decreased since 1861. It is 
quite plain that for many of these districts.the existing educational ma- 
chinery must be amply sufficient. This fact adds force to the suggestion 
contained in an able memorandum addressed to commissioners of supply by 
the Education Committee of the Church of Scotland. “To prevent these 
evil consequences,” says Dr. Cook, the convener, “only one course | pre- 
sents itself—viz., to ask that Scotland shall be treated with respect to the 
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Part III., entitled ‘‘ Schools,” vests 
all the existing parish and burgh 
schools in the school boards to be ap- 
pointed under the Act. The school 
board is required to ascertain within 
a limited time whether there is a suffi- 
cient supply of public school accom- 
modation within its district, and to 
report to the London department its 
opinion, in order that the London 
department may judge of the sound- 
ness of such opinion. In the event 
vf the school board being of opin- 
ion that no additional accommoda- 
tion is required, the London board 
may cause further inquiry to be 
made by officers or persons appoint- 
ed by them, and may then direct 
that additional accommodation be 
provided. If the school board fails 
to report within a specified time, or 
should their report be “ unsatisfac- 
tory,” the London department are to 
cause their own officers to make 
inquiry (the expense to be paid by 
the school board) ,and thereafter to 
make and issue such directions and 
orders as they shall see fit. In con- 
ducting their inquiry, the officers of 
the department (taking into account 
every school, whether public or not) 
“shall have power to call upon all 
public officers, and upon all clergy- 
men, schoolmasters, teachers, and 
managers of schools,” for such infor- 
mation, access to documents, and 
entry to schools and school-build- 
ings, as they may deem necessary 
for the purposes of the inquiry. The 
London Board is authorised to call 
for returns, to draw up the forms in 
which the returns are made, and, in 
the event of the returns not being 
made, or not being made in the pre- 


scribed forms, to appoint an officer 
to make them at the expense of the 
school board. The London Board 
is further authorised to appoint in- 
spectors to inquire into the accuracy 
and completeness of the returns. 
With “the consent and approba- 
tion” of the London department, old 
schools may be enlarged, new schools 
built, and private schools acquired. 
With “the consent” of the London 
department, and subject to the rules 
and conditions that it may prescribe, 
infant, evening, industrial, and 
(when satisfied that a district is 
suffering from poverty) free schools 
may be established. 

We come next to that part of the 
Bill entitled ‘‘ Finance,” and here it 
is only fair to say that the London 
department is not brought promin- 
ently forward. The rate-payers are 
graciously permitted to tax themselves 
very much as they like! Nay, the 
50th section, in the most handsome 
manner, provides that “‘ every school 
board shall be at liberty to receive 
any property or funds which may 
from time to time be conveyed, be- 
queathed, or gifted to it.” It is to 
be regretted that the clause did not 
end there, for it could then have 
been said that one distinct and com- 
plete act of administration had been 
confined to the discretion of the local 
boards. But it proceeds—“ And it 
shall be the duty of the board, sub- 
ject to the control of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department, to administer 
such property.” 

Part V. deals with the school- 
master, and deals with him, we are 
bound to say, in an excessively 
shabby and arbitrary fashion. The 





supply of schools in the same way as Engiand is treated under the Education 
Act of 1870: in other words, that it shall be the duty of the Central Depart- 
ment (wherever located), to make inquiry as to educational destitution, and 
that Boards or Ratepayers shall We called into existence only where there ix desti- 
tution to remedy,and where that destitution is not, after due notice given, other- 
wise supplied. If in any respect the statute which at present regulates the 
parochial schools requires alteration, it is open at any time to changes which 
may amend it without subverting the schools which now exist under its pro- 


tection.” 
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remuneration, by salary or other- 
wise, of a schoolmaster, shall be, it 
provides, not less than—£50 ? £70? 
£100 ? no—not less than Thirty- 
five pounds a-year! Scotch school- 
masters are to be paid at the rate of 
18s. a-week—the wages of Scotch 
ploughmen and other agricultural 
labourers averaging, we believe, 15s. 
or 17s. The appointment of school- 
masters is vested in the school 
boards; but their choice is limited 
to persons who hold a “certificate 
of competency,” granted by the 
London Board. The examiners of 
persons desiring to obtain certificates 
of competency are to be appointed 
by the University Courts of the 
four Universities of Scotland, but 
the examiners merely “report,” 
to the London Board, which alone 
has the power to issue certificates, 
and which may, without cause as- 
signed, cancel such certificates. This 
extraordinary power—the power to 
dismiss a teacher whenever it sees 
fit to do so, without reason assigned 
or trial accorded—is thus curtly 
defined :— 


“The Scotch Education Department 
may issue an order cancelling the cer- 
tificate of competeney of any teacher, 
and every such teacher whose certifi- 
cate shall have been cancelled shall 
forthwith cease to be a certificated 
teacher, and he shall be removed from 
the office of school teacher which he 
may then hold, and shall vacate the 
schoolroom and other tenements which 
he may hold by virtue of his officet 
and shall cease to enjoy the emolu- 
ments attached to such office.” 


Schoolmasters holding office at 
the date of the passing of the Act 
are entitled, indeed, to demand what 
is called “a public inquiry” before 
being dismissed by the London 
Board; but this public inquiry is 
a transparent imposture. On the 
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demand being made, the London 
Board are to nominate one or more 
fit persons before whom the inqui 
is to take place, and who, the sec- 
tion proceeds, “‘shall report the re- 
sult of the inquiry to the Scottish 
Education Department, who s 

on considering the report, do in the 
matter as shall be just,” and a digs. 
missal by the said Department “ shal] 
be final, and not subject to review 
or question in any court of law,” 
A public inquiry, forsooth! The 
evidence is to be led in public, and 
there the publicity ends. The notes 
taken by the Commissioners are to 
be transmitted by post to London; 
they are to be considered by ‘some 
secretary or assistant-secretary” in 
the office at Downing Street; and 
a fortnight afterwards the luckless 
schoolmaster is to receive a letter, 


signed by “some secretary or assis- | 


tant-secretary,” informing him that 
he has been dismissed, and that the 
dismissal is final, and not subject to 
review or question in any sort of 
way. The Act does not merely 
give the London Board the absolute 
right to dismiss the schoolmaster, 
but it fails to indicate any condi- 
tions or limitations under which the 
right is to be exercised. They may 
dismiss him because his hair is red, 
or because he speaks with a Buchan 
accent : from the first to the last 
clause there is nothing whatever to 
indicate what, shall be deemed “an 
offence” under the Act. And yet 
the unfortunate teacher, like the rest 
of us, is presumed to live under a 
constitutional government, and the 
Bill has been drawn and devised by 
the members of a Liberal Ministry !* 

We need not continue our ex- 
amination and exposition further. 
The remainder of the Act is con- 
ceived in the same spirit; and it 
fitly closes by providing that a 





* The difficulty of dismissing a schoolmaster who is known to be incom- 
petent is at present too great; but the right of the Central Board to dismiss 
should unquestionably be placed under certain statutory limitations. 
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school board cannot “remit the 
whole or any part of the fees pay- 
able by a child where the parent 
satisfies the school board that he is 
unable from. poverty to pay the 
same,” without the approval of the 
Scotch Education Department, ‘‘ who 
shall cause such inquiry to be made 
in the parish or burgh as they think 
requisite.” Throughout the Bill 
the school boards are treated. as 
children, to whom freedom of action 
or choice is carefully denied, and 
over whom “some secretary or as- 
sistant secretary” at the Privy 
Council Office must exercise a pa- 
ternal control, and a constant and 
Vigilant inquisition. 

Now we do not wish to be mis- 
understood. We do not mean to 
say that the organisation and ad- 
ministration of national education 
can be left to the local boards. 
There must be some central tribunal. 
A cautious, judicious, well-informed 
central board, sitting in Scotland,* 
composed, let us say at a venture, 
of the Principals of the Universities 
(who have a good deal of spare time 
on their hands), with a legal asses- 
sor to advise on points of law, 
would be of real service. To such 
a tribunal the nation might safely 
intrust the delicate and extensive 
jurisdiction which the Bill confers 
on the Privy Council—part of it, at 
least, if not all of it. ‘The jurisdic- 
tion is delicate and extensive, and, 
even by the best-informed board 
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that could be framed, would require 
to be exercised with the utmost care 
and. caution: exercised by ‘some. 
secretary or assistant secretary” at 
Downing. Street it would become 
oppressive, inquisitorial, tyrannical 
—utterly vexatious and burdensome 
to all concerned. 

It is certainly natural that a 
Scotch Education Board Should sit 
in Scotland, and be composed main- 
ly of Scotsmen. What, then, are the 
reasons which. prevent the Govern- 
ment from giving effect to so rea- 
sonable a request? As far as we 
have observed, only two have been 
assigned—by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Forster respectively. 

“You know,” Mr. Gladstone told 
a deputation from the United Pres- 
byterian Church, “that your Scotch 
members object to the Scotch 
boards that already exist, and they 
would, of .course, oppose the .crea- 
tion of a new one.” ‘ The Bill. pro 
poses,” said Mr. Forster, ‘ that. cer- 
tain grants shall be made by Parlia- 
ment in aid of the local rates, and 
such grants can only be made through 
the Privy Council,-which is respon- 
sible to Parliament for their due 
application.” Mr. Gladstone’s objec- 
tion raises the question of the util- 
ity and efficiency. of the Scotch 
boards (which we thought had been 
settled),—Mr. Forster’s invelves the 
much larger question of Ministerial 
responsibility. 

The history of the crusade against. 





* The scheme which we indicate might be worked out somewhat in this 
way :—There are the Principals of five colleges in Scotland, who now receive 
salaries of from £500 to £800 per annum. . They are all men of considerable 
literary and academic position, and might, even apart from the offices which 
they hold, be fitly selected to administer the machinery of Scotch education. 
Each of them would receive an addition to his salary during the time that he 
continued a member of the Board of Education. To the Principals, an expe- 
tienced lawyer or judge and school-inspector might be added ; and thus, for a 
very moderate yearly sum, a Board whose decisions would command general 
respect throughout Scotland would be obtained. The Board would meet once- 
a-month in Edinburgh for the determination of questions of principle ; but the 
ordinary administration might be assigned, to committees—the Principals of 
St. Andrews and Aberdeen to undertake the supervision of education, in the: 
northern and eastern districts, and the Principals of Edinburgh and Glasgow 


in the western and southern districts. 
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the Scotch administrative boards 
is interesting and instructive. It 
was conducted by three or four of 
the Scotch members who belong to 
that amiable variety of their coun- 

men which has been felicitously 
described by the ‘Saturday Review :’ 
“What he likes best is to get a 
place for himself, and what he likes 
second-be&t is to prevent some other 
Scotsman from getting it.” So they 
charged the boards with ineffi- 
ciency, extravagance, oppression, 
unpopularity, and other grave of- 
fences. At their instance the House 
of Commons appointed a Select 
Committee to try the Board of Super- 
vision. Moved by their importuni- 
ties, the Treasury appointed Lord 
Camperdown and Sir William Clarke 
to inquire at Edinburgh into the 
allegations against the different de- 
partments. We ventured to antici- 


pate that the inquiry would end in 
the confusion and discomfiture of 
Our prediction has 


the assailants. 
been more than verified. Mr. Craw- 
furd, the Chairman of the Select 
Committee, and the ringleader of 
the insurgents, having satisfied him- 
self that the Poor-Law Board ad- 
mirably discharges its onerous duties, 
proposes in his draft report to in- 
crease its numbers and augment its 
authority. Lord Camperdown as- 
certained that the charges preferred 
against the Scotch departments in 
neral could be ascribed only to 
ignorance or mendacity. When, 
after the Report had been published 
and laid before Parliament, the sub- 
ject was discussed in the House of 
Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Lowe) expressed 
himself to the effect that the admin- 
istration of Scotch affairs had been 
shown to be “remarkably efficient 
and surprisingly economical.” These 
were the notorious results of. the 
inquiry ; and how they can be pre- 
sumed to tell against the proposal 
to institute a Scotch Education 
Board, we are at a loss to perceive. 
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Tt is easy, indeed; to understand 
why, in the conduct of Scotch 
affairs, a Scotch should be superior 
to an English board. Sitting in 
Scotland, it is of course directly and 
cheaply accessible. Then it must 
in the main, moreover, consist of 
gentlemen who are acquainted with 
the habits, and usages, and pecu- 
liarities of the country which they 
undertake to govern, and who have 
been allowed time and opportunity 
to master the special work of their 
department — trained officers con- 
versant with the laws which they 
administer, and habituated to the 
duties which they discharge. ‘ The 
local boards quickly discover that 
a central board of this kind is the 
best-informed and cheapest tribunal 
which they can approach, and it 
becomes, in consequence, a board of 
advice and direction quite as much 
as—nay, even more than—a board of 
control. The advantage of such 
a system of administration cannot 
be overrated. But remove the 
board to London, and put an English 
House of Commons man in its 
chair, and it will forthwith cease 
to be of service, and become a nui- 
sance and an obstruction. 

A Scotch board, to be of service, 
should not only be Scotch in com- 
position, but it should sit in Scot- 
land. Every one who knows any- 
thing of the matter, knows that the 
business of a department cannot be 
conducted by correspondence alone. 
To clear away difficulties and facili- 
tate an understanding, a personal 
interview is worth a dozen letters. 
The chairman of the Poor - Law 
Board told Lord Camperdown that, 
besides the correspondence of his 
office (some 6000 or 7000 letters 
annually on questions of law and 
usage, which no English official 
could comprehend), deputations from 
the local boards waited daily upon 
the Board, the chairman, or the 
secretary. At present these most 
useful interviews are easily arranged. 
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The inspector or chairman of a 

ochial board in any part of 
Brotland (save the remote Highlands 
and Islands) can reach Edinburgh 
in the course of a few hours, and 
his return-ticket will cost him a few 
shillings only. He starts by an 
early train, transacts his business 
rapidly with men who can at once 
give him the necessary information, 
and is home by nightfall.. But if 
the conduct of Scotch education is 
to be removed to London, the 
hardest heart must experience a 
sentiment of pity for the unlucky 
schoolmaster who has occasion to 
consult “the Scottish Education 
Department.” Duncan M‘Gregor, 
schoolmaster at Cairndarroch, we 
shall say, is despatched by his 
board to obtain an interview with 
that august tribunal regarding a 
fund for educational purposes which 
the Chief of MacCloskie has be- 
queathed to the parish of his birth. 
Cairndarroch, in spite of the railway, 
is still five hundred miles distant 
from the metropolis, and Duncan 
finds that the expense of the journey 
to London—there and back— 
amounts to at least twenty pounds. 
To its inquisitive and light-fingered 
gentry the simple Celt, as he wan- 
ders with open mouth through its 
crowded streets, presents an irre- 
sistible temptation; and even if he 
arrive in safety at Downing Street, 
he has an Iliad of troubles in store. 
The very fine gentlemen who con- 
descend occasionally to act as porters 
and messengers to the London 
offices don’t understand a word that 
he says, and have never even heard 
of “the Scotch Department,” except 
in connection with the Limited Mail. 
At length, having in the interval 
overcome with characteristic tenacity 
innumerable obstacles, Duncan is 
ushered into the presence of the 
assistant secretary. The assistant 
secretary shot grouse one season in 
Scotland for a week, and of course 


understands its institutions and its 
language. So he listens attentivel 
while Duncan explains his erran 
“The buird hold that they’re in 
right to the MacCloskie Mortifica- 
tion; but the haill lands of Mae 
Closkie have been brought before 
the Lords in a multiplepoinding. 
Now, sir, what would you advise us 
to do?” The astounded: secretary 
would probably conclude that a 
multiplepoinding was a kind of 
vehicle or public conveyance used 
in Scotland; but no amount of 
explanation would enable him to 
comprehend the anxiety of the 
local board to acquire a mortifica- 
tion. The illustration is by no 
means fanciful—the truth being 
that Scotch life, especially the life 
legal, religious, and social of the 
more remote counties, is a thing b 
itself, quite distinct from Engli 
life, and requiring to be handled 
with a delicate consideration and 
intelligent discrimination which offi- 
cials resident in England cannot 
possibly acquire. 

As regards the assumption thata 
Scotch board would be unpopular, 
we need only say that we have 
perused the reports of at least a 
hundred meetings—lay and clerical 
—all of which, with hardly an ex- 
ception, have insisted on the neces- 
sity of establishing a central board 
in Edinburgh, and have declared 
that rather than allow their schools 
to be handed over to the Privy 
Council; they will use their best 
efforts to defeat the measure. The 
unanimity on this point, to those 
who know Scotland, has been really 
astonishing. 

We have now, in the last place, 
to consider Mr. Forster’s argument 
on Ministerial responsibility. The 
argument has never been stated 
with precision, but it is based on 
some such train of reasoning as this: 
“Every department of the execu- 
tive must be directly responsible to 
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the Legislature. But there can be 
no responsibility unless the head of 
the department is a member of the 
Ministry, with a seat in Parliament, 
and liable to be removed from office 
by a Parliamentary vote.” On this 
proposition we have one or two 
remarks to offer, which we think 
are worthy of being considered even 
‘by those who are only indirectly in- 
terested in the fate of a Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill. 

~. It is absurd to say, in the year 
1871, that any department of the 
executive, either in England or 
Scotland, is “irresponsible.” Every 
public body in this country is now 
sensitively alive to public and Par- 
liamentary opinion. . Even in the 
narrowest technical sense, the Scotch 
boards are responsible to the House 
of Commons through the Home Se- 
cretary (to whom. they report an- 
nually), and through the Lord 
Advocate. We are willing, indeed, to 
admit that the Scotch system. of 
administration is different from that 


which obtains in those English | 


offices (and in those only) which 
are presided over by Cabinet Min- 
isters; but we maintain, without 
hesitation, that the difference is 
altogether in favour of Scotland. 
What is the object in view? If the 
object in view be to put “the right 
man in the right place,” and leave 
him there to do his work to the best 
of his ability, the Scotch is a far 
sounder system than the English, 
which, indeed, on any ground of 
reason or logic, is utterly indefen- 
sible. For. what do they do in 
England? Most of the great.admin- 
istrative offices are made political 
and Parliamentary prizes, to be 
scrambled for on the floor: of the 
House. of Commons. Whenever a 
Cabinet is overturned, the official 
chiefs retire, and make way for men 
who may be, and indeed generally are, 
entirely ignorant of the special duties 
of their departments. Mr. Gladstone, 
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more suo, carries the practice to. the 
extreme limit; it is necessary, he 
gravely maintains, to “ educate” 
statesmen ; if a youthful politician 
is kept in an office till: he«is: ag 
quainted with its duties, his min 
becoming. cramped .and dwarfed, 
cannot rise to the contemplation of 
imperial questions; and thus, under 
the paternal supervision of the First 
Minister, there is a constant shuffle 
of the cards. Lord Harrington 
leaves the Post Office and goes to 
Ireland; Mr. Stansfeld leaves the 
Tréasury and goes to the Poor-Law 
Board ; Mr. Goschen leaves the Poor- 
Law Board and goes to the Admi- 
ralty. That the system. does not 
lead to the utter demoralisation of 
the public offices is the highest tri- 
bute that can be paid to the excel- 
lence of the permanent subordinates, 
A system so fundamentally irra 
tional, however, cannot, we may be 
assured, survive a season of pressure. 
The House of Commons.has spent 
six unprofitable weeks in unprofit- 
able debates upon the reorganisation 
of the army. Everywhere through- 
out the country people are aski 
to what cause this legislative 
administrative paralysis is to <be 
ascribed. The ‘time will :come, or 


we are much mistaken, when the 


administration of the army and 
navy will be withdrawn from the 
control of Parliamentary tacticians, 


and intrusted to the “ irresponsible”’ 


discretion of real soldiers.and sailors. 
That time will come—let us hope 
that it will come quickly; else it 
will go hard with England when 
Moltke and Bismark are ready to 
turn their big guns against ‘our 
rotten batteries. , 

Mr. Forster, as we have said, is.an 
eminently fair and reasonable man. 
Will he ask. himself -what he truly 
means when he uses the word 
“responsibility”? Responsible for 
‘what? Responsible,, we presnme, 
for the proper application of the na 
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tional funds. And to whom may that 
responsibility most prudently be in- 
trusted, and by whom will it be most 
efficiently discharged ? by an English 
or Irish secretary sitting at Downing 
Street, or by a board of Scotch 
gentlemen thoroughly acquainted 
with the wants and idiosyncrasies of 
Scotland, easily and cheaply acces- 
sible, and specially selected for their 
ability to undertake the duties of 
the department? Yet, even assum- 
ing, as has been said, that the Scotch 
offices are comparatively irrespon- 
sible, it does not follow that. irre- 
sponsibility is a bad thing if it is 

ereby meant that a body intrusted 
with difficult and delicate functions 
is placed in a position which enables 
it to be indifferent to the passing 
agitation of the moment. The law 
has anxiously attempted to secure 
that, in this sense, the judicial office, 
for instance, shall be irresponsible, 
Looking to the semi-judicial duties 
which administrative boards are 
called upon to discharge, it is clearly 
an advantage that they should not 
be filled by eager political partisans, 
fresh from the Parliamentary arena, 
and anxious above all things to’ dis- 
credit an opponent, or to catch a vote. 

Once more, Mr. Forster is not only 
areasonable but a liberalman. Why 
should he treat Scotland with this 
exceptional shabbiness ? The Scotch 
have been historically and prover- 
bially a thrifty people, and it is not 
probable that at this late hour of the 
day they will at once become. ex- 
travagant and reckless. Scotland 
has now been united with England 
and Ireiand for a good many years’; 
but it must be said that, financially 
speaking, the connection is not pro- 
fitable. Ireland pays little, and 


gets much; Scotland. pays much, 
and gets ‘little. The appropriation 
accounts recently issued for 1869~70 
enable us to compare the expendi- 
ture on the Civil Service in the three 
countries, and are worth looking 
into, The Home Civil Service is 
divided into four general classes— 
Public Works, Public Departments, 
Law and Justice (exclusive of judi- 
cial salaries, which are mostly paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
exhibit the same disproportion), an@® 
Education, Science, and Art. 


The total estimate for the year under 
Class-I., “Public Works and ‘Build- 
ings,” amounted to. . £1,223,806 

Of which Scotland obtained 
(exclusive of the special 
votes for sheriff - court 
houses and the Glasgow 
University buildings) . . 20,566 

And Ireland, as an annual 5 
overage charge, obtained ~ 148,817 

The total estimate for the year under 
Class. II, “Public Departments,” 
amounted to . : ... 1,788,681 

Of which Scotland obtained:... 51,010 

AndIreland ... . . + 183,188 

The total estimate for the year. under 
Class’ IIl.,.“ Law and . Justice,” 
amounted to .°.. . Rofo 

Of which Scotland obtained’ “~177,010 

Of which Ireland obtained 1,317,384 

The total estimate for the year under 
Class IV., “ Education, Science, and 
Art,” amounted to . . 1,628,170 

Of which Scotland obtained 98,083 

Of which Ireland obtained* 404,000 


The result, on the whole, was 
as follows: Out of a total: vote 
of £8,298,083, Ireland obtained 
£2,042;884, whereas Scotland ob- 
tained only £346,669, the balance, 
close upon six millions, going to 
England. The expenses of the 





* To this, according to ‘ The Irish Teacher’s Journal,’ must now be added 
another £100,000. That Journal announces (1st April, 1871): “ We have much 
pleasure in informing our readers that the Government have acceded to the re- 
quest of the Commissioners, and have placed at their disposal the additional 
sum of £100,000, to be employed in the improvement of the position of the 


Irish national teachers.” 
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administrative departments are 
included under Class II. The 
£51,010 which Scotland obtained 
was distributed in the following 
proportions :— 


Exchequer and other offices, . £6,317 
Fishery Board (including 

grants for piers, cutter ser- 

vice, &c.), . - « 18,298 
General Register Office, one: , Sn 
Lunacy Commission. . . . 6,166 
Poor-Law Commission (in- 
‘cluding £10,000 for net 

calrelief),. . . . 17,888 


The £182,183 which went to 
Ireland was thus distributed :— 


Lord-Lieutenant’s household, £6,164 
Chief Secretary’s Office, . . 28,453 
Boundary Survey, . . 500 
Charitable Donations Office, . - 2,288 
General Register Office, . . 20,722 
Poor-Law Commission,. . . 97,328 
Public Record Office, . . . 4,682 
Public Works Office, . . . 27,183 


Nor does this comparison exhaust 
what can be said in favour of the 
economical administration of the 
Scotch departments. They pay 
back to the Treasury every year 
about £6000 (which has been re- 
ceived by them in the shape of fees) ; 


and the Comptroller-General certi- 
fies that their actual expenditure last 
year was less than their estima 
to the amount of £3000. The grant 
of £10,000 for the medical officerg 
of the ’ parochial boards is simply 
distributed by the Poor-Law Board; 
and the same may be said of the 
sum of £4800 for piers and har- 
bours, and boat and cutter service, 
which is paid through the Fishery 
Board. Deducting these sums 
(amounting together to close upon 
£24,000), it appears that the net 
cost of the whole administrative ma- 
chinery of Scotland amounts toabout 
£27,000 — probably the cheapest 
governing body that is to be found in 
the world! 

The ‘Scotsman’ has hinted that 
a good board in London would be 
better than a bad board in Edin- 
burgh. We have proved, we think, 
that from the nature of the case 9 
good board in London is out of the 
question; and to insinuate that 
there are not three men in Scotland 
capable of organizing its educational 
machinery, is surely to libel a people 
who have shown throughout their 
whole career a special aptitude for 
the business of government. 
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